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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY ct 
General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. aad 


Branch Offices: uF 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bidg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. gd. Hi 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE * 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, cH 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports ae 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports eoiTt 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE scl 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, é . 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. -™ 

sir 

Frequent Service to Honolulu without transshipment. mi 

For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to Isthmian Steamship Company, 50 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City, or to 5 i 

% RO 

NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, mo. 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, ms Fo 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. mm Fa 

E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). Al 

: Sn 

2 

- 

mx 

e,e e,e Qi 

Improve Your Competitive Position! : 
* ks 

Place Your Merchandise Within Easy m4 

Reach of Your Dealers—Economically. a . 

a 1 


THESE MODERN FACILITIES ARE AT YOUR COMMAND. & 


MEMBER: 
U. S. CHAMBER a 4 oe ee 
OF COMMERCE ae 7 ee 


Merchandise Cars for Each Rail Line Loading Daily at Our Platforms 
— Save Cartage Expense — Expedite Delivery — Build Good Will 


"TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, INC. 


H. C. Herschman, President SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI F. J. MEEKER, Secretary. 





Published weekly by THe Trarric Service Corp., 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. Entered 
second class matter January 4, 1913, at the postoffice at Chicago, Ill., under the Act of March 3, ' 
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Terminal Railroad Association 
OF ST. LOUIS 


“‘The Terminal of Capacity and Expedition’’ 
RMINAL FACILITIES 175 SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVES 
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ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT VIA ST. LOUIS AND SPECIFY 
“T. R.R.A.” IN YOUR BILLS OF LADING 


Interchange Connections with ALL Railroads reaching St. Louis and East St. Louis 
Switching SERVICE of the most excellent character 
Switching RATES the lowest to be found in any large city 
Prompt information supplied as to movement when requested 


Three belt lines in the St. Louis District and three in the East St. Louis District provide amply for 
industrial expansion 








Large areas of moderately priced property, conveniently located for industrial development are avail- 
able along these belt lines 


Information regarding RATES, SERVICE, FACILITIES and INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS 
may be obtained by addressing 


EDWARD CLEMENS, Traffic Manager, 111 Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Quality Containers Neutralize Abuse 


Rough usage during transportation, of which the above illustration is suggestive, is some- 
thing that you as a shipper must foresee and provide against when you buy your fibreboard 
shipping boxes. You must buy boxes that have the strength, the backbone, the resistance and 
the aggressiveness which enable them to deliver your goods, intact, at destination—as your 
customer would want them delivered. You cannot afford to court trouble with a temperamental 
customer by shipping in poor quality boxes that do not stand up under abuse. 

If you use corrugated fibreboard boxes, our high cushion corrugations will be found 
effective in neutralizing transportation abuses because 
they run 36 to the foot with 3/16 of an inch between 
the heavy liners, giving a board caliper of practically 
1/4 inch over all—-an unusually strong, tough board, 
which meets every railroad requirement. 

These high corrugations have become extremely 
popular wherever our corrugated products are used in 
hundreds of our biggest industries because they are 
always dependable in protecting shipments, inciden- 
tally reducing troubles with carriers and customers, 
and demonstrating their lower final cost. 

On a par with our corrugated quality our solid 
fibre products are extensively used and in demand by 
industrial fields. 

Give our fibreboard containers a fair, square trial. 
You will find that they are always dependable, high 
quality boxes, lowest in cost in the long run, that stand 
up strong and aggressive in the defense of your goods 





How a fragile radio can be packed and shipped under punishing conditions in transit. When you write 
in a corrugated fibreboard box. Note double f D 13 sf . 
wall reinforcements for protection. refer to Vept. or QUICK service, 





CONTAINER CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
Mid-West Box Company Sefton Container Corporation 






General Offices « Conway Bldg. 
111 W. Washington St., Caicaco 


Seven Mills - Fifteen Factories 
Capacity + 1300 Tons Per Day 
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—_— via (P. & P. U. Ry.) 


Peoria Gateway 


Combine fast line-haul 
service with prompt 
terminal handling. 


Many shippers have 
found relief from traffic 
worries by routing via 
Peoria Gateway. 


Switching charges ab- 
sorbed. Postalcard pass- 
ing reports furnished. 


PEORIA AND PEKIN UNION RAILWAY 


Inquiries Solicited, Address E. F. Stock, Traffic Manager, Union Station, Peoria, Illinois 





,. An Answer to an 


on every page | 


EXPORT 
PROBLEM 





| 
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FYRy executive interested in 
the transportation, ware- 
housing and distribution of 
merchandise in Great Britain will 
find valuable information in our 
booklet, “Distribution.” 

New facts...latest statistics... 
up-to-the-minute transportation 
developments. Each page 
packed with news. A worthwhile 
addition to your working library. 

Frankly, the booklet was 
written in the interests of the new L.M.S. 
Plan, a merchandising idea sponsored by 
the largest railway system in the United 
Kingdom. Yet, those who know the field will 
agree that this is a point in its favor, for 
75% of the population of Great Britain de- 
pend upon L.M.S. railway transportation for 
food and clothing... L.M.S. is an outstand- 
ingly important factor in British commercial 
development. 


The Traffic World 





Your FREE copy is Waiting 


We are anxious that every export executive 
have a copy of this booklet on file. It has 
been published for and is especially ad- 
dressed to the American exporter interested 
in more sales ... less overhead... rapid 
deliveries. If you merchandise in Great 
Britain or contemplate doing so, the book- 
let will be of value... your name on your 
company letterhead brings it by return mail. 


London, Midland & Scottish Railway of G. B. 
Thomas A. Moffet, Freight Traffic Manager in America 
1 Broadway, New York City 
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Get this FREE Book! } 
It tells how to increase 
sales and reduce costs. 
The facts it presents may 
revolutionize your 
methods of distribution. 


Let Us Help You 


MAINTAIN SPOT STOCKS 
in Any or All of 126 Cities 


7 way to increase sales this year 
is to increase the number of spot 
stocks you maintain throughout the 
country—and thus develop territory 
you haven’t been able to work prop- 
erly before. 


“But,” you say, “it’s too expensive 
to open new branch houses. And I 
can’t spare the men from our home 
office to operate more branches.” 


If that is your situation, A. W. A. 
Public Merchandise Warehouses 
offer an economical solution to your 
difficulty: 


Send on your goods and your sales- 
men, and we wiil do everything for 
you that your own branch house 
could do in the physical distribution 
of your goods! And we'll do it for 
less than it would cost you to operate 
a branch! 


Complete “Branch House’ Service 


We will receive your merchandise in 
carload or less-than-carload lots... 
store it for you at our member ware- 
houses in any of 126 cities through- 
out the United States, Canada, Cuba, 







Hawaii ... and will then distribute 
your goods for you as you wish. 


We will receive orders from your 
head office, your salesmen or your 
customers... assemble from stock, 
pack, mark and ship your goods on 
the day the order is received ... using 

our name as shipper to preserve your 
identity with your customers. If you 
wish, we will make “store door de- 
livery” in any or all of our 126 cities 
and their suburbs... and arrange for 
store door delivery in the smaller 
towns of our respective trade terri- 
tories. Your representatives may even 
use our warehouse offices for receiving 
mail and telephone calls if you wish! 


We will report all shipments or 
deliveries of your merchandise on the 
day they are made; and follow it at 
the close of each month’s business 
with a stock report. If you furnish a 
list of your customers whose requisi- 
tions are to be honored direct, we can 
save days of time in filling orders. 


Important Freight Savings 


And wherever you are now shipping 


your goods in less-than-carload lots, 
we can help you arrange for carload 
shipments to a central market... then 
break up your carloads into smaller 
lots for reshipment a short distance 
to final destination. Your saving in 
freight will be large and you will 
speed up delivery by days or weeks. 


This is the sort of thing our mem- 
ber warehouses are doing «very day 
of the year for Beech-Nut, Bon Ami, 
Borden, Carnation Milk, Colgate, 
Comet Rice, Karo, Mazola, Argo, 
Linit, Flit, Vacuum Oil, Federal Match, 
Kotex, Hoover Sweeper, Lux, Rinso, 
Lifebuoy Soap, Mellin’s Food, Ivory 
Soap, Postum, Quaker Oats, Tangle- 
foot, Vick’s Vapo-Rub ... and thou- 
sands of other products, made by 
manufacturers large and small. These 
nationally-known distributors have 
successfully used our services for 
years to distribute their products 
economically. Possibly the same plan 
of distribution will help you! We 
invite you to investigate. 


Our booklet tells all about it. Send 
today for your free copy. 


Public Merchandise Warehouse Division 


American Warehousemen’s Association 
1753 Adams-Franklin Building, Chicago, Illinois 


V, No. 25 
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WESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY 


Port Covington Terminal, Baltimore 















Lead-in tracks at new Port Covington Terminal, Baltimore. 





All pier tracks can be switched independently of 
each other. In order to speed up freight handling, 
five or six switch engines can be used at one time. 
This means quick dispatch of both East and West- 
bound cargo. 


For Information as to Rates and Routes Please Communicate With 
W. S. Burton, General Foreign Freight Agent 


WESTERN Mary.tanp RAILWAY 


Short Line to Middle West 
Standard Oil Building Baltimore, Md. 
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On schedules arranged and followed as care- 
fully as those of famous passenger trains, four 
fast through merchandise carriers—two from 
the Atlantic Seaboard to the Mid-West, Trains 
Nos. 85 and 99; and two in the opposite direc- 
tion, Nos. 84 and 86—speed daily over the 
rails of the Norfolk and Western Railway, 
deliverin? 300d service and good merchandise. 
o 


No longer do the humorists say “as slow as 
a freight train.” Days and hours have been 
cut from schedules...ziant locomotives have 
replaced those once thought of ample power... 
electrified operation has been employed to 
level 3rades overthe Alleghenies; the railroad 
and all of its facilities have been geared toanew 
tempo...and railroad officers and employees 
continue to strive for greater efficiency. 











Traffic managers of industries... shippers 
and receivers of merchandise in the territories 
reached by these four fast merchandise trains 
are finding, in their services, the answer to 
difficult problems of distribution. 


é 
Norfolk °““ Western Railway 


Roanoke Virginia 
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The Soo Line 
Comes Directly 
Into Your Office 


In your city—at the other end of your 
telephone—there is a Soo Line Traffic 
Counsellor waiting to come to your 
office, sit down, and help you expe- 
dite your shipments to and from the 
Great Northwest and Western Canada. 























Here Are The Numbers 




























Boston, Mass., L.R. Robinson . . . Phone Hubbard 1760 [ \ phone call will bring to your office the Soo Line Traffic 
Buffalo, N. Y., C.S. Richardson . * Phone Cleve. 2880-2881 . 4 , ; 
Chicago, Ill., C. V. Gallagher . ~. ~~ Phone Central 5542 Counsellor—a man who will surprise you as much by his atti- 
Chippewa Falls, Wis., E. C. Frost . - " . m Phone 216 . ‘ 
antares tude of friendly helpfulness as by his unusual breadth of infor- 
Cleveland, Ohio, W. S. Elliot . ° . . - Phone Main 2683 s +s —— 

, , mation. He has been selected for these qualities. He i 
Dallas, Texas, H.L. Tingle . * ‘ . +  « Phone 2-2783 - q © mm jouw 
Detroit, Mich., F.P.Tinker . . . ~ Phone Cherry 7820 city to help you and other shippers with any traffic problems 
Duluth, Minn., G. A. Sherwood . ‘ - Phone Melrose 5800 P : 
Grand Rapids, Mich., W.A.Napper . . ~. ~ Phone 41602 you may have which are concerned with the Northwest and 
Indianapolis, Ind..G.A.Macmamara . . . Phone Riley 3214 
Kansas City, Mo., J. L. Fox . e ™ Phone Victor 2235 Western Canada. 


Los Angeles, Cal., CC. P. McGhee . ‘ - Phone Vandike 9890 


Memphis, Tenn., J.C. Carey . . . Phone Cumberland 6-0434 The Soo Line Counsellor will come to your office at once 
Milwaukee, Wis., J. A. Millington i Phone Daly 3017-3018 . ‘ . » 9 
incadi Sian. ceieky . . . Sieneiiee ante in response to your call. That is his business. And you’ll never 
Neenah, Wis., A.C. Wilson . . és > ‘ - Phone 2250 : * 3 il . 

3 ill fin ‘ 
ene hata. - . . taiannee regret his visit. You will find him an expert who can be con 
Omaha, Neb., Paul H. Hefty - «+  « Phone Atlantic 9752 sulted and a friend who can be trusted. 

Passaic, N. J.. W.T. Pratt . ‘ js - Phone 705-R Passaic 

Philadelphia, Pa., F.T. Goodman, Phone Pennypacker 6537-6538 : . sos 
g-gn —e-nigaialamemalt rng ag ote Better get to know this man today. His phone number is in 

Portland, Maine, John A. Sullivan . . ~ Phone Forest 946 the column to the left. No effort at all to call him and ask him 

Portland, Ore., O. H. Becker . ; ‘ - Phone Broadway 4765 7 : ; 7 . 
San Francisco, Cal., W. W. Smith. . . Phone Garfield 6721 to come to see you. He personifies the Soo Line organization, 

Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., W.G. Miller . . Phone 165 and 166 ‘“ . — 

Seattle, Wash., Wm. P. Lockwood . .  « Phone Main 5587 The Road of Friendly Service. 


Spokane, Wash., Frank L. Thompson. .  . Phone Main 3184 
St. Paul, Minn., C.K. Landes Phone Cedar 3390, Garfield 1630 


St. Louis, Mo., G. F. Diekroeger . > Phone Main 4768-4769 

Superior, Wis.,E.L. Thorp . . «. Phone Broad 662 and 663 To avoid delay, shipments for Canadian destinations must be ac- 
Tacoma, Wash., A.E. Walker . . «. «~ Phome Main 2562 companied by Shippers’ Export Declaration Made in Triplicate. 
Waukesha, Wis., F. C. Eckert ‘ . . -  « Phone 48 This do@ament must be delivered to railroad agent at initial point 
Winnipeg, Man., C.F.Ronnan . . . . Phone 23375-6 with shipment and accompany same to Canadian port of entry. 
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ROUTE YOUR FREIGHT IN CARE OF THE SOO LINE 
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DIRECT CONNECTION BETWEEN 


ADVANTAGES TO SHIPPERS 


SAVINGS OF 20 PER CENT IN 
FREIGHT RATES 


Cargo transshipped at New York 
alongside of steamers, affording 
connection with Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coast ports, as well as all parts 
of the world. 


Seasonal contracts for movement 
of bulk commodities our specialty 
resulting in enormous savings. 


For Rates or Ol 


HEDGER TRANSPOF 


. PRODUCE g EXCHANGE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 95 Broadway; orl 
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NATLARES PORTS» NEW YORK 


VITHANSSHIPMENT 


ADVANTAGES TO SHIPPERS 


ECONOMY — SAFETY 
QUICK DELIVERIES 


A 500 per cent increase in the vol- 
ume of cargo carried during the 
past seven years is proof of the 
increased popularity of our serv- 
ice among shippers. 


Cargo Requirement: Not less than 
one barge load (about 650 gross 
tons). 


Cargo received and delivered along- 
side shippers’ or consignees’ docks 
at lake ports or at any safe point 
on the Hudson River or Long 
Island Sound. 


ation, Address 


ATION COMPANY, «. 


I, i City, N. Y TELEPHONE BONDED CARRIER 
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Direct—Chicago to the Pacific Northwest 
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Over New Route via Alturas-Klamath Falls 


OUTHERN PACIFIC 
P| acquired control of 
the Nevada-Califor- 
Py) nia-Oregon Railway 
aN in November, 1926... 
completed standard gauging 
August, 1928... and built a line 
between Klamath 
Falls and Alturas 
connecting with its 
Cascade Line of the 
Shasta Route. 

The new cross- 
state line affording 
a quicker outlet to 
the East will materi- 








ally benefit shippers to and from 
points on the Pacific Coast... 
the Pacific Northwest and the 
East. 


Through Pullman‘ Direct from Chicago 


Between Chicago and Klamath 
Falls through Pull- 
man service has 
been inaugurated. 
No change of cars 
or trains. Through 
dining car service. 
Fares lowerthanvia 
other routes. 
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HICAGO 


Southern Pacific 


You are cordially invited to use the facilities of our entire organization in any 


way we Can serve you. 


Simply communicate with our representative nearest to you. 


eer: Carleton my 


585 Granville St. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doifig business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of ufing the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers fof the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





GOVERNMENT AND RAILROADS 
IDED by government loans aggregating more than 
$350,000,000 in the “transition” period that fol- 

lowed the end of federal control of railroads, March 1, 
1920, the railroads of the United States, in the main, 
have demonstrated their ability to meet the obligations 
thus incurred. 
elapsed since the loans were authorized by Congress, the 
railroads have repaid approximately $300,000,000 of the 
principal amount borrowed. 

The report of the Senate interstate commerce com- 
mittee on the bill authorizing government officials to 
effect compromises with respect to loans to carriers now 
in the hands of receivers shows that the total loans out- 
standing aggregate $49,602,089.87, and of that total only 
$398,056.13 is in default. Interest is in default in a 
number of cases, however, and the total of that is $2,- 
881,636.59, making the aggregate of principal and 
Interest in default, $3,279,692.72. 

These figures indicate that the government’s loss as 
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In the period of ten years that has 
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the result of having embarked in the business of banker 
to the railroads will be comparatively small, consider- 
ing the fact that more than $350,000,000 was borrowed 
by the railroads. Of course, the books are not yet closed 
and the loss to the government in the end may be greater 
than now appears. 

The government charged six per cent interest on 
these loans. Many railroads were able, a few years after 
the end of federal control, to make refinancing arrange- 
ments whereby they paid the government and obtained 
credit elsewhere at lower rates of interest. The rate 
of interest charged by the government, no doubt, hastened 
settlement in many cases. 

Granting of government loans to railroads was 
deemed necessary at the end of federal control. It is 
fortunate that conditions have permitted most of the 
borrowers to settle promptly. The government should 
have no financial interest in the railroads and it is to 
be presumed that it would not have were it not for the 
fact that the war and action taken by the government as 
a result thereof produced the relationship that it ap- 
pears is now being brought to an end. 


COMMISSION AND CONGRESSMEN 


MPROPER pressure is being exerted on the Commis- 
sion by members of Congress who are opposed to 
unification of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific. 
systems. Because the Senate has approved the Couzens 
joint resolution calling a halt in consolidations, these 
congressmen take the position, in effect, that the Com- 
mission should regard the resolution as law and refrain 
from acting further in the unification case, though the 
House and the President still have something to say 
about the matter. 

The Commission has properly advised the congress- 
men that, “as long as laws providing for the consolida- 
tion of railroads remain on the books, we must continue 
to administer them in accordance with their provisions; 
therefore, we can not consistently respond affimatively 
to your suggestion that we delay action upon this con- 
solidation in anticipation of the enactment of further 
legislation.” The Commission is to be commended for 
the position it has taken. The principle involved is of 
importance. If the hands of the Commission are to be 
tied by the action of one branch of Congress and law is 
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io be repealed by that method, political control of the 
(ommission will become a fact. 

Ever since the Couzens resolution was taken up by 
the Senate interstate commerce committee, there have 
jen intimations that the Commission should feel bound 
by the action of the Senate on the measure. When Com- 
nissioner Eastman was before the Senate committee, 
je was asked the following question by Senator Pitt- 
nan, of Nevada: 

“What is your opinion with regard to the effect that 
aresolution passed by the Senate and not passed by the 
House would have upon the action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission ?” 

The commissioner replied that he did not know— 
that he did not want to answer the question. 

Senator Pittman pressed the issue, inquiring, if the 
Senate passed the resolution and the House had not 
acted on it, “would you feel it your duty to await the 
result of the action of the House, or would you take it 
as though there was no law on the subject at all?” 

Commissioner Eastman thought that would depend 
on how long the resolution had been pending in the 
House. He thought the Commission might postpone its 
decision until it was ascertained how the House was 
going to act upon the matter. 

“However,” he immediately added, “the law would 
not be changed until the joint action of the House was 
secured, and it is the duty of the Commission to ad- 
minister the law as it is.” 

After further interrogation, the commissioner con- 
duded with the following statement: 


“Tl think it would be our duty to administer the law 
and to avoid any unreasonable delay.” 

The commissioner was on solid ground when he 
made the latter statement. If the Commission may be 
stopped in the performance of its duties under the law 
by the action of one branch of Congress in the Great 
Northern-Northern Pacific unification case, it may be 
stopped in other cases. 

The length to which certain members of Congress 
are willing to go in an attempt to have their way in a 
case that has been tried on a formal record by the Com- 
mission is indicated in the letter members of the Minne- 
sota delegation sent to the chairman of the House com- 
mittee on interstate and foreign commerce. The com- 
mittee, in their opinion, should serve notice on the 
Commission, by beginning hearings on the Couzens 
resolution, that the matter is receiving the earnest 
attention of Congress “and that no further action should 
be taken by the Commission until Congress shall have 
had an opportunity to conclude its study of this very 
important subject.” In their later communication to 
Chairman McManamy, asking reversal of the Commis. 
sion’s determination that it is bound by the law as it is 
ind not by a wish pending in Congress in the form of a 
bill or resolution, the Minnesota congressmen go a step 
farther in the wrong direction. 

The developments in connection with the Great 
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Northern-Northern Pacific case have revealed a serious 
situation with respect to the relations between members 
of Congress and the Commission. The issue is not 
whether the Commission has made or will make a mis- 
take in the disposition of that particular case. It- is 
whether the Commission is to be permitted to deal with 
that case and other cases that may be just as vital to 
other individuals as is the unification case without im. 
proper interference from members of the department oi 
government whose expert agency it is. 

It is becoming quite clear that the demand for 
passage of the Couzens resolution is coming largely from 
those who wish to stop further action in the Great 
Northern-Northern Pacific case and it should be defeated 
for that reason, if for no other. That case is far from 
having been disposed of by the Commission. There no 
doubt, will be further proceedings in it before a final 
conclusion is reached. We have no interest in this case, 
one way or the other. We are interested, however, as 
are all who wish to see the Commission firmly established 
as an expert impartial tribunal acting on the facts before 
it and in accord with the law, in putting a stop, if pos- 
sible, to practices such as those that have been going on 
in connection with the unification case under considera- 


tion. 


NEW BILL OF LADING 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The fact that the carriers have filed a tariff, dated to 
become effective August 1, prescribing a revised form of bill 
of lading, has precipitated many inquiries about the use of the 
present form after the effective date of the tariff prescribing 
the new form. Because the supply of the present form in the 
hands of shippers is either very large or very small the 
inquirers generally desire to know whether they may use the 
present or proposed form, stamped to show that the shipment 
moving thereunder is subject to the revised bill. For such 
shippers the following statements may be helpful: 

The Commission has not made any ruling with regard to 
rubber or otherwise stamped or printed present forms presented 
to a carrier by a shipper for signature or tender of such a 
form to a shipper. It has decided that it will make no ruling 
on that point. (See Traffic World, May 24, p. 1367.) 

When, in 1921-22, a similar condition arose, rubber-stamped 
old forms were continued in use for a considerable period 
without objection on the part of the Commission. From that 
it is to be inferred that continued use of the present forms, 
stamped to show that the shipment is subject to the revised 
terms and conditions, after the new form, with revised terms 
and conditions, has gone into effect, will not get anyone into 
trouble, so long as it is obvious that continuance is in good 
faith to prevent serious loss and not simply because the shipper 
and carrier think they can “get away” with continued use of 
the present form because a large supply was bought at a bar- 
gain price. Stated in another way it is safe to say that the 
Commission will not discountenance the practice to the extent 
of starting a criminal prosecution against the carrier for failure, 
instantly, to use the new form when its tariff containing the 
new from becomes effective, if there is a reason (not mere 
excuse) for the failure to use the new forms. 

But the Commission is not going to say or refuse to say, 
unless it changes its mind, that it countenances the use of the 
old form. The determination of the Commission to make. no 
ruling leaves shippers and carriers exactly as they were when 
the last big change in the bill of lading form was made as a 
result of the decisions in October, 1921, 64 I. C. C. 347, and 
64 I. C. C. 357. In an announcement dated February 1, 1922, 
the Commission said it was “unwilling to lend its approval to 
the practice described above.” (Stamping of old forms. See 
Traffic World, May 17, p. 1304.) 

Commissioner Porter, on whose docket rests the proceeding 
in relation to bills of lading, in answer to an inquiry, said 
that the Commission had not ruled on the point and that so 
far as he knew no commissioner had given advice to the effect 
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that the Commission had approved stamping or any form of 
legend to be stamped on an old form. As late as June 5 he 
sent a telegram to a printing company in St. Louis in which 
he dealt with the question whether the new from proposed by 
the railroads could be used prior to its effective date. He not 
only answered the question as to the new form but, for good 
measure, made his message apply to the present form. The 
telegram from the printer, addressed to Secretary McGinty 
follows: 


Several railroads for whom we print have exhausted supply of 
old form of domestic bill of lading. P mine Mom arises as to the legality 
of the use of the revised form of bill of —— ote to the effective 
— August 1. It is important that we be advised promptly in the 
matter. 


In answer to that inquiry Mr. Porter, in the name of Secre- 
tary McGinty, sent the following: 


Your message re bills lading: oe! of carriers to furnish bills 
lading. Question whether bill now published and filed with us or 
new bill published and filed to become effective August 1 may be 
used is one they must determine and we can not advise. 


The National Industrial Traffic League has advisesd its 
members on the point in question as follows: 


The Commission is unwilling to sanction the indefinite use of 
the present old forms. Temporarily it will countenance the use of 
the old forms, overstamped by a rubber stamp, in large plain type, 


reading as follows: 
“This shipment is tendered and received subject to the terms and 


conditions of the Company’s Uniform Bil! of Lading, effective Aug- 
ust 1, 1930. This receipt is ‘not negotiable’ and if the shipment is 
consigned ‘to order’ must be exchanged for the Company’s Uniform 


Order Bill of LAGING. «i ccccveccccsccccccces (shipper’s signature] | 
Eee Ne eee {agent’s signature] 


That advice, in the opinion of Commission men who are 
handling the matter, is not bad but it is not to be inferred that 
the Commission has ruled on the matter, because it has decided 
that it will not rule, or that the Commission has prescribed a 
form of stamping to be placed on the present form. It is a 
fact that no one got into trouble in 1922 by reason of using old 
forms stamped as indicated. The old form was continued in 
use, in good faith, and not for the purpose of indefinitely delay- 
ing the use of the new or revised form. 

But it is to be remembered that the form of the bill of 
lading is published as a tariff. Strictly and technically speak- 
ing it may be a violation of the law to use an old form stamped 
to show that the shipment is moving under the terms and con- 
ditions of the revised form. No one familiar with the questions 
bound up in the bill of lading phase of railroad regulation, it is 
believed, is willing to stake his reputation as an informed man 
to say “this is legal” or that that is “not legal.” 


This much, however, is certain: There is no manifest dis- 
position on the part of the commissioners to be technical about 
the matter. They know the terms of the statute requiring car- 
riers to observe their tariffs. They know the decisions of the 
courts on questions pertaining to the force and effect of tariffs. 
Therefore they are unwilling to rule that the new form must 
be used on the day the tariff says it is in effect regardless of 
the expense and inconvenience such a ruling would cause. 
Because there are men and railroads inclined to take an ell 
when an inch has been allowed the commissioners have not 
found it advisable to say, in a formal manner, that the old 
form, stamped, may be used temporarily. 


The duty to furnish bills of lading being upon the railroads, 
they are the ones, in the first instance, to determine what may 
be done to avoid loss and inconvenience. Furnishing of bills 
of lading signed by the agent of the carrier is among the duties 
of the railroad. However, the oarriers have not enough clerical 
help for that duty to be performed without aid from the ship- 
pers except at an enormous loss of time by the shippers and 
their facilities. Therefore the custom has grown up of a ship- 
per sending with his freight a bill of lading containing a list 
of the goods tendered for shipment all ready for the signature 
of the agent. That work is dome in the office of the shipper 
because the latter cannot afford to have his trucks and drivers 
remain around the freight house until railroad clerks even copy 
the list of articles tendered for shipment upon a bill of lading 
form furnished by the railroad. The making of the bill of 
lading to be signed by the agent of the carrier, in practice, has 
become the duty of the shipper who not only furnishes the 
printed form, in many instances, but does all the clerical labor 
of describing the articles to be shipped and their weights. 


Therefore, while the law makes it the duty of the carrier 
to furnish bills of lading, the shipper does the work, thereby 
making it possible to get the business of the country done 
expeditiously and at the smallest expense, part of which is the 
cost of the paper, which when filled out by the shipper and 
signed by the carrier, becomes the bill of lading. 
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GOVERNMENT AND RAILROADS 


There now exists a better spirit of cooperation between 
the railroad managements of this country and the federa] regu 
latory body than ever before, according to W. P. Borland, chief 
of the Bureau of Safety of the Interstate Commerce Commissioy, 

“Of late years,” said Mr. Borland, in addressing the eleventh 
annual convention of the mechanical division of the American 
Railway Association, in Atlantic City June 19, “we have ex. 
perienced a distinct change of attitude on the part of mog 
railroad managers toward the question of governmental regy. 
lation; government requirements and agencies that were for. 
merly opposed are now welcomed and aided. I attribute this 
change of attitude, in great measure, to the necessarily Close 
contacts that were set up and maintained between railroad 
and government representatives during the war period. When 
the government took over the roads in that great national crisis 
we pooled our energies, our knowledge and our resources, for 
the purpose of getting the best possible results from the operg. 
tion of our transportation system. There was close cooperation 
throughout between railroad and government representatives: 
they looked at their problem with a single eye and no questions 
of policy nor theories of management were permitted to obscure 
the fact that they were working together to win the war. 

“The psychology created by that situation, and those close 
contacts, permeated the railroad organization throughout; rail. 
road managers and executives awoke to a realization of the 
fact that government regulation was not such a drag upon 
efficiency and economical operation as it had been supposed to 
be, but, on the contrary, might be of distinct benefit to the roads 
when properly directed and utilized. This change of attitude 
led to a reorganization of the American Railway Association 
after the roads were returned to their owners, and the selection 
of a man as its president to whom a debt of gratitude is due 
for bringing the railroads and the government agencies charged 
with their regulation into close and friendly relations for the 
attainment of safety and efficiency in railroad operation. I do 
not believe it is an overstatement to say that our present era 
of good feeling is almost wholly due to the work of Mr. R. H. 
Aishton. His large experience, broad vision, and wise counsel, 
aided by his thorough understanding of men and sympathy with 
their problems, has enabled him to render invaluable service 
to the railroads and to the public as well.” 

Referring to the enactment of the safety appliance law 
thirty years ago and “a few outstanding results that have been 
accomplished in securing the objects of the law within that 
period,” Mr. Borland said: 


The percentage of equipment defects reported last year by the 
railroads to the Commission was the lowest in the history of the 
law, and the condition of equipment generally was noted as better 
than at any other period in our experience. This improved condi- 
tion of equipment has a direct bearing on the record of casualties 
to employes which it is the purpose of the law to prevent as far as 
possible. 

In 1900, there were 265 trainmen killed and 5,067 injured in 
coupling accidents, while in 1929 there were 59 deaths and 965 in- 
jured, although nearly twice as many trainmen were employed dur- 
ing the past years as thirty years ago. 

The record of collisions shows vast improvement. The number 
of collisions reported in 1901, the first year for which we have a 
complete record, was 5,042, resulting in the death of 130 passengers 
and 366 trainmen, and the injury of 2,298 passengers and 2,456 train- 
men. In 1929, the number of collisions reported was 4,435. In these 
collisions only one passenger was reported killed and 513 injured: 
the corresponding figures for trainmen on duty were 76 killed and 
421 injured. 

In 1901, derailments were responsible for the death of 37 pas- 
sengers and 193 trainmen, and the injury of 1,194 passengers and 
1,040 trainmen. In 1929 the passengers killed in derailments numbered 
35 and the number injured 1,202. The corresponding figures for train- 
men were 63 killed and 495 injured. 

Of course, comparisons of this nature, taken by themselves, are 
not at all conclusive. They only show conclusively that casualties 
of the nature dealt with were fewer in 1929 than in 1900, notwith- 
rose ym | an enormous increase in the number of equipment units 
and train units, and the greater number of persons at risk. The fact 
that only one passenger was killed in collisions last year as against 
130 killed in 1901 tells us only that 1929 was the safer year as re- 
spects that class of accidents; it tells us nothing about what happened 
in between, and furnishes no assurance that the year 1930 will not 
exceed the year 1901 in the number of casualties of that class. There 
is every probability against it, however, as by common observation 
we know that in all respects pertaining to train operation, condi- 
tions are much improved, and the casualty rate upon railroads has 
been enormously reduced. i 

Due to the revolution in our modes of travel another serious 
danger has arisen to plague us. While casualties to railway employes 
and passengers have greatly decreased, due to better attention given 
the condition of equipment and the admirable educational work of our 
safety committees, the casualties at highway grade crossings havé 
enormously increased in number. This mounting list of deaths and 
injuries, although it bears heavily upon the railroads, is something 
more than a railroad problem. It is not a problem of the railroads 
making, and its elements are almost wholly removed from any meas- 
ure of control that could be imposed upon them by the railroad or- 
ganization’s methods of discipline. It is a social problem, created 
by a radical change in methods of transportaton that have work 
injury to the railroads. Responsibility for this condition rests upo? 
society as a whole, and until society frankly accepts its responsi- 
bility and takes proper measures to safeguard its members little im- 
provement can be hoped for. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





This week we got a new tariff law. 
Theodore Roosevelt would have so said. 
He loved that Saxon verb, “got.” It 
applies to the result, if one has striven 
for the thing “got.” It applies if one has fought against it. 
Whether one likes it or detests it, the new tariff law is on the 
statute books. Many think the price of uncertainty that has 
prevailed for more than a year is too high to pay for a tariff 
revision. 

However, there is no profit in reviewing it. There may be 
a thrill or chill in recalling a fact or two in connection there- 
with, As usual in the case of many protective tariff bills in 
the last forty years, the back-log of the fire the Republicans 
puilt in favor of the bill that is now a law was composed of 
the two Democratic senators from Louisiana. But they were 
only some of the Democrats who testified to their belief in a 
protective tariff. The Florida senators also voted that way— 
yoted with the California Republicans to protect the citrus fruits 
and other things grown by the two states that vie with each 
other in so many things, even if they will not publicly admit that 
there is any real comparison between their climates and their 
fruits. But the two Louisiana Democrats, for years have been 
reliable protectionists. Donelson Caffery was the only excep- 
tion to the rule that Louisiana senators and Maine senators are 
brothers under the skin in tariff matters. No other protective 
tariff bill, in recent years, has had such Democratic support 
as rallied around this one. It is well to qualify by saying ‘in 
recent years,” because, before the war between the states, there 
were a good many Democratic protectionists at one time or 
another. 

But the thing to make one’s eyes blink is the fact that Ruth 
Bryan Owen, representative from Florida, daughter of William 
Jennings Bryan, also helped in the passage of this bill. And 
yet, in 1894, her father was carried on the shoulders of his 
Democratic colleagues on account of the “tariff for revenue only” 
speech made by him in the tariff fight of that year. 


Tariff Chickens 
Come Home to Roost 





Those who have made a pretense that 
they wanted to yawn because another lake 
cargo coal rate case has been started 
through the Commission’s mill, have prob- 
ably suggested an ennui they do not feel 
or have not taken note of the fact that it 
is based definitely on the third section—namely, that the car- 
tiers are prejudicing the northern districts and unduly pre- 
ferring the southern. That fact distinguishes it from its prede- 
cessors. The earlier cases also alleged undue prejudice, but 
the Commission, until the preceding case, did not give much 
attention to the third section feature. 

It is to be remembered that, since the last case was de- 
cided, the Commission has definitely overruled the Ashland fire 
brick case in which was laid down the rule, followed for a 
long time, for determining what constituted undue prejudice. 
That rule, in substance, was that there was undue prejudice 
when the carriers involved, with their own force, could change 
the situation. In all the lake cargo coal cases there have been 
suggestions of undue prejudice and the Commission has been 
inclining, it has seemed to many, to regard the situation in 
the light of the third section because carriers that served the 
northern fields were partners of carriers serving the southen 
fields in carrying the coal north of the Ohio River. 

The decision in this case may form the ground if other 
cases now in the courts do not, for a definition of undue preju- 
dice by the Supreme Court that will serve as a certain guide. 
The Commission has changed its own rule, basing its change in 
considerable part on things the court has said in supporting 
decisions of the Commission that seemed to: depart from the 
Ashland case definition. 


Lake Cargo Coal 
Case and the 
Third Section 





Folks who are always peering 
or trying to peer into the future are 
concerning themselves with the ques- 
tion of how long Commissioner 
Woodlock will remain in office. It 
: is certain, so far as Mr. Woodlock 
‘8 Concerned, that the holding of office will not continue beyond 
the end of this year. He has made no secret of the fact that he 
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has no pining for the office after the end of his term. When 
it was erroneously reported that his nomination for the term 
he is now holding had been rejected he telephoned to his wife 
that they were going on the trip to Ireland that they had talked 
about. When the error was corrected, he telephoned that the 
trip would have to be put off. The mistake arose in a mis- 
construction of a telephonic message from the Capitol. 

All that can be speculated about is as to whether the New 
York member will resign before the end of his term. On that 
point he has declined to say anything, contenting himself with 
the declaration that the end of the year is not far off. It is 
suspected that the friends of prospective candidates for the 
vacancy are the ones who have an anxiety about the possibility 
of Mr. Woodlock’s retirement before the end of his term. It 
is natural for them to desire knowledge of a vacancy before 
it becomes a fact. Pressing the qualifications of a candidate 
on the notice of the President before a vacancy caused by 
resignation is a certainty is not considered the best possible 
taste, unless one is exceptionally well acquainted with the Presi- 
dent and is entitled, if anyone is, to take such a liberty. 

Resignation by Mr. Woodlock, in September, for instance, 
would give the President opportunity to consider filling the 
vacancy either in the recess of the Senate or waiting until that 
body reassembled in December. It is understood that friends 
of Director Mahaffie will again urge his fitness for the place. 
It is suspected, however, that southern senators will desire to 
be heard in behalf of a southern Democrat, to offset, in a way 
of speaking, the appointment of Commissioner Tate. 





: One week it was Labor, organ of 
Delirium Appearing in the railroad brotherhoods, that showed 
Freight Rate “News” a touch of sun on account of the 

fever indicated in an Associated Press 
“dope” story about possible freight rate proposals induced by 
the Supreme Court’s decision in the California deciduous fruit 
case. (See Traffic World, June 14, p. 1561.) The next week it 
is the New York Journal of Commerce, expected to purvey real 
news to business people, that is reeling. Undoubtedly having in 
mind the story that so agitated Labor, the Journal of Commerce 
reporter who attended a meeting of the Shippers’ Conference 
of Greater New York could think of nothing but a rate increase. 

With more or less eclat, the reporter achieved a story to 
the effect that at a meeting of the conference he learned that 
the National Industrial Traffic League, “the most important 
shippers’ organization in the country,” was to hold a meeting 
in Chicago June 12; that there was a recession of business 
which had caused a decrease in carloadings with such a. drop 
in the revenues of the carriers as to cause, according to “current 
rumor, which cannot at the moment be confirmed, railroad 
executives to appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for a general increase in rates to meet this situation,” which 
some shippers thought could be solved “through the cooperation 
of the shippers and the carriers, and the meeting to be held in 
Chicago today is expected to have this end in view.” 

The League’s executive committee did meet in Chicago on 
the day indicated, for the transaction of routine business. The 
members of the League’s executive committee will probably be 
surprised to learn that they are making policies for the railroad 
executives, but here is what the Journal of Commerce said: 

“The meeting in Chicago is expetced to furnish the first 
clear-cut statement of policy of the railroad executives as to 
their immediate plans with regard to the rate level.” 





It is so seldom that the Senate 
judiciary committee in these days 
does anything to please men who 
think well of the American idea of 
government that its adverse vote on 
the Shipstead bill (S. 2497) to limit 
the jurisdiction and powers of federal equity courts, raises 4 
question. Can it be that it is no longer the friend of the op- 
pressed? The idea of the committee of which Senator Norris, 
of Nebraska, is chairman, by reason of the seniority rule that 
gives him the chairmanship because he continues to call him- 
self a Republican, voting adversely on a bill that would ham- 
string the courts, is almost preposterous to those who think 
that Norris is about all the things a senator should not be. 

The committee made no report, so. there is no record of its 
reason for failing to report the bill favorably. The bill was 
introduced, it has been assumed, for the sole purpose of pre- 
venting the use of the injunction in labor disputes. There is, of 
course, much doubt about the constitutionality of such a 
measure. The Constitution grants to the Supreme Court and 
such courts as Congress may establish, the judicial power. There 
is no definition of the judicial power. Naturally, those who 
made the Constitution, knew only the judicial power as exer- 
cised by the English courts, in which the injunction was the 
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great equity writ. Query: Can Congress take away something 
it did not grant but which the Constitution did grant? 

There is a suspicion that the members of the committee 
over which Norris presides have learned that the injunction is 
good for all those in danger of suffering irreparable damage or 
wrong, even labor unions, as was shown in the Texas and New 
Orleans railroad labor dispute in which the labor union asked 
for and obtained an injunction forbidding the railroad com- 
pany to interfere with the men in the selection of their spokes- 
men. That judges have abused the power of injunction is just 
as certain as that ministers of the gospel have turned bad. Of 
course, one way to keep ministers from turning bad is to abolish 
the clergy. 





The Taplins, according to the 
testimony in the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie control case (elsewhere 
in this issue) sold Pittsburgh and 
West Virginia stock of a face value 
of something more than $22,000,000 
to the Pennroad Corporation without a written contract or 
memorandum of agreement. Therefore, there is nothing in the 
record about that transaction except what the parties to it have 
told on the witness stand. Of course, brokers on the various 
stock and grain exchanges buy and sell in millions, on nods 
of the head or the raising of fingers, without a record except 
such as they make after the transaction has been consummated. 
Any notes the parties may have made for their cwn guidance 
are not contracts or agreements. 

But brokers and railroad executives are not the only ones 
who do large things without the aid of formidable looking docu- 
ments. Members of the diplomatic service of every country 
carry on negotiations, that, in theory, are not reduced to writing. 
As a matter of fact, however, the diplomats serve “aides me- 
moire” on each other. In that way the verbal exchanges are 
remembered. The aides are written or typed, though, in theory, 
there are no writings on the subject. Later they may be 
converted into the more or less celebrated notes that the nego- 
tiating countries serve on each other, but in the first stages 
they are not documents, but mere aids to memory.—A. E. H. 


RECIPROCAL BUYING 


Miscellaneous details were the grist at the hearing at Chi- 
cago, June 16 and 17, in the Federal Trade Commission case 
against the Waugh Equipment Company and Arthur Meeker, 
F, W. Ellis and J. B. Scott, of Armour and Company. The 
Chicago hearing was the fifth for receipt of testimony on charges 
contained in the government complaint to the effect that the 
respondents had illegally employed traffic of Armour and Com- 
pany as a means of increasing sales to railroads of draft gears 
manufactured by the Waugh Equipment Company. The Waugh 
Equipment Company succeeded the Waugh Draft Gear Com- 
pany after reorganization in 1924, the Armour officials, who have 
charge of traffic of the packing company and control distribu- 
tion of the seventy-five million dollars in freight charges that 
company disburses annually, having obtained a stock interest 
at that time. The first hearing was held at Buffalo, June 3, and 
others have been held since at Boston, New York and St. Louis. 

The Chicago hearing was adjourned to June 26, to be re- 
convened at the same place. The government is expected to 
complete its case at that time. 

Seventeen witnesses, railroad officials and others, were 
presented by E. F. Haycraft, who is conducting the prosecution 
for the Trade Commission. Examiner Edward M. Averill, of 
the Federal Trade Commission, presided. Facts concerning 
purchases by the railroads of gears manufactured by the Waugh 
company, visits and correspondence between officials of the 
railroads and the individual defendants, the merits of the shock 
absorbing device and others, to be used by the government 
attorney in fabrication of. his case, the pattern for which was 
not supplied at the hearing, were developed. 

Each of the witnesses denied, when cross-examined by E. M. 
O’Brien, counsel for the defendants, that he had received threats 
from the defendants that Armour traffic would be withdrawn from 
his line if purchases of gears were not made, or that he had been 
promised increased traffic in the event purchases were made. A 
number of the railroad officials testified to having held conver- 
sations with Mr. Ellis, or other of the defendants, in which it 
had been suggested that the railroad give the gear tests de- 
signed to indicate its suitability for use. 

There was an occasional implication in the testimony and 
in the questions of Mr. Haycraft that pressure had been brought 
on traffic officials looking to purchases of the gears. An instance 
of that was in connection with submittal of correspondence by 
Richard Hackett, formerly western traffic manager, N. Y. N. H. 
& H., which was rejected by the examiner. The correspondence, 
written by Mr. Hackett, was addressed to his superior officers, 
and other papers had been interchanged between him and Mr. 
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Ellis. Although the papers were not admitted in evidence, a, 
indicated by the questions of the prosecution, they were jp. 
tended to show that Mr. Hackett had advised his superiors that 
unless purchases were made “Armour would take arbitrary 
action.” i 

Other situations of that general character developed in the 
nearly two days of testimony. Specific testimony on the regyjts 
of tests, of the gear, in 1928 made by the Santa Fe, was intro. 
duced by Charles T. Ripley, chief mechanical engineer for that 
line. Tests on the spring-plate type of gear manufactured by 
the Waugh company indicated that it was “unsatisfactory fo; 
Santa Fe freight equipment,” according to him, “but had a nym. 
ber of good characteristics for passenger equipment.” The 
Santa Fe purchased 76 gears for passenger equipment from the 
Waugh Equipment Company in 1928, he said, but no gears fo, 
freight equipment that year. In 1929, 850 gears for freight cars 
were purchased and sixty for passenger cars; while in 1930, no 
passenger gears were purchased and 1,000 for use in freight 
service were bought from the defendant company, according to 
the testimony. 

The following officials of the C. M. St. P. & P. testifieq. 
Henry A. Scandrett, president; Henry E. Pierpont, Vice-presi- 
dent in charge of traffic; J. T. Gillick, vice-president in charge 
of operations; K. F. Nystrom, superintendent, mechanical de. 
partment, and D. C. Curtis, chief purchasing agent. Other wit. 
nesses were as follows: Frank D. Reed, vice-president in charge 
of purchases, Rock Island; Arthur Mackenzie, vice-president and 
freight traffic manager, Rock Island; Joseph R. Hays, vice. 
president, purchases, Burlington; J. Reese, assistant to vice. 
president, Burlington; Joseph R. Haynes, purchasing agent, 
Burlington; John W. Cooper, chief clerk to the president, Bur. 
lington; F. W. Hammell, formerly assistant to vice-president, 
C. & N. W.; Joseph H. McCabe, assistant freight traffic manager, 
— ng and E. G. Walker, assistant general purchasing agent, 

anta Fe. 


COLLEGE MEN IN RAIL WORK 


A college graduate has as great an opportunity in railroad 
work for a successful career as in any industry—greater than 
in many—but he must expect, if he is to succeed, to work him- 
self up from the bottom, M. J. Gormley, executive vice-president 
of the American Railway Association, declared in addressing 
the eleventh annual convention of the mechanical division of 
that association, at Atlantic City this week. 


“The railroads,” said Mr. Gormley, “want the college-trained 
man. They are constantly looking for the best talent that can 
be obtained, but they do not judge a man by the number of 
academic degrees he possesses. They judge him finally by his 
ability, his initiative, and his willingness to work. The man 
who has a college education may be expected to have an advan- 
tage over the one who has not, not only from the standpoint 
of his training in college to think clearly, to ascertain facts and 
base his judgment on them, but in the matter of prestige as well. 


“College is not an end in itself, but a means to an end. 
Presumably it fits a man to meet the problems of life and 
cope with them more successfully than his less fortunate brother. 
To the extent that any man can do that, he commands consid- 
eration, regardless of whether his ability comes as a result of 
college training, inherent brilliancy, or what not. 


“Success is an elusive thing. About the only thing we can 
say about it is that it depends on the man. Certain it is that 
a college education is not an unfailing recipe for it. Our great- 
est universities cannot make a success of an unwilling student, 
yet the man with inherent ability will succeed, whatever the 
limitations have been on his education. 


“A man to be successful needs education, plus a well-bal- 
anced personality. The colleZe graduate, we must assume, has 
the education. The first five years out of college are, perhaps, 
the most important period of his life from the standpoint of 
development of a balanced personality. During the four years 
of college he has lived in an academic and, to some extent, theo- 
retical world. Upon his ability to fit himself in with the prac- 
tical problems of whatever business he may enter depends his 
success. 

“Any college graduate who is willing to start in railroad 
work upon graduation in the same position in which anyone 
would be required to start, and who approaches the field with 
a willingness to go through fifteen years of hard work, will find 
that the rewards at the end of that period are as great in the 
railroad service as in any other industry. They will be greater 
than in many industries. 

“It should always be remembered that the most important 
thing in a railroad career is to learn the art of dealing with 
your fellow employes in such a way as to have their confidence 
and be able to direct and handle them in a proper way whet 
a position of authority is obtained. The success of an officer 
depends more on this thing than on anything else.” 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





GREEN BAY IRON RATES 


The Commission, by division 2, in an opinion written by 
Commissioner Lee, has dismissed No. 21262, Green Bay Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, for and on behalf of Northwest Engineer- 
ing Corporation et al., vs. Santa Fe et al., finding rates on iron 
and steel articles, from Chicago, North Chicago, Waukegan, 
Joliet and De Kalb, IIl., and Buffington and Gary, Ind., to Green 
Bay, Wis., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. The com- 
plaint alleged that a rate of 20.5 cents from the Chicago district 
to Green Bay was unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to Green 
Bay in comparison with a rate of 9.5 cents to Milwaukee, Wis. 

The railroads, Commissioner Lee said, defended the rate 
to Green Bay as being in harmony with other rates on iron and 
steel in that part of the country. They asserted that the rate 
to Milwaukee was low on account of the water competition at 
Milwaukee, which they said was keener than at Green Bay on 
account of the greater amount of iron and steel used at Mil- 
waukee by the jobbers and manufacturers with whom the Green 
Bay jobbers and manufacturers said they came into competition. 

Despite the reasons advanced in support of the present 
adjustment and the conclusion set forth in the report that the 
rate of 20.5 cents was not unreasonable, and that the rate of 
95 cents was, as said by the carriers, “decidedly low,” Com- 
missioner Lee said the situation was not justified in its unduly 
prejudicial aspect to Green Bay. Carriers, he said, might not 
unduly depress a rate and thereby justify a charge of discrimi- 
nation. 

But by reason of an advance of the 9.5 cent rate to 14.5 
cents, caused by the Commission’s decision in No. 17000, part 
6, Hoch-Smith iron and steel, subsequent to his writing of the 
part of the report showing undue prejudice to Green Bay, 
Commissioner Lee said the Commission was of the opinion that 
the unlawful prejudice theretofore existing against Green Bay 
had been effectually removed. That finding, he said, rendered 
unnecessary the entry of any order herein. 


DISTANCE COMPUTING RULE 


The Commission, on further hearing in No. 18161, Sinclair 
Oil & Gas Co. vs. Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf et al., a sub- 
number, Sinclair Pipe Line Co. vs. Santa Fe et al., and No. 
22974, Sinclair Oil & Gas Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. has modified 
the original report, 147 I. C. C. 561, as to the method of com- 
puting distances, for reparation purposes, on shipments of iron 
and steel pipe and other things used in and around an oil well 
made over the shortest route specifically set forth in the tariff 
or authorized by carriers or a shorter route. In the original 
report the Commission laid down a rule differing from that 
prescribed later in Magnolia Petroleum Co. vs. C. R. & G., 151 
I, C. C. 795. In this report the Commission said that the orig- 
inal finding should be modified as to the method for calculating 
the distance, but in no other respect, so as to read as follows: 

In the case of shipments made over the shortest route sueci- 
fically set forth in the tariff or authorized by carriers, or a shorter 
route, the rate shall be based upon the distance over the shortest 
route (of which the originating carrier was the initial line) over which 


carload traffic could be moved without transfer of lading. In all other 
respects the finding in the original report is affirmed. 


Dissenting, Commissioner Woodlock said that this was the 
only case which had come to his notice where adherence to 
the basis prescribed in the original finding would work ad- 
versely to the shipper. He said the majority found for the ship- 
per on the ground that the carriers would not have routed the 
shipments over the short-line routes if they had been tendered 
unrouted by the shipper. He said he was wholly opposed to 
that conclusion. 

“What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander,” 
said he, “and in my opinion, if we are going to use the short- 
line distance basis above mentioned in fixing rates, there is 
absolutely no justification for departing from it in applying the 
Principle of the Magnolia case, supra.” 

Commissioners Aitchison and Tate noted dissents. 


NEAR NORTHWEST COAL RATES 


_ _A downward readjustment of rates on soft coal from mines 
in Illinois and Indiana to a number of destinations in southern 
Wisconsin has been ordered not later than September 20, the 
Commission, by division 2, in a report written by Commissioner 
Porter having found the existing rates unreasonable in No. 
20912, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. Alton & Eastern et al. 


Rates to other destinations in Wisconsin and Minnesota were 
found not unreasonable. 

At the same time the railroads are to remove an undue 
prejudice in the rates on fine coal from Illinois mines to 
Fargo, N. D., the same division, in a sub-number of the title 
case, Chamber of Commerce of Fargo vs. Alton & Eastern et al. 
having found the rates on fine coal unduly prejudicial to Fargo. 
The two cases were joined for hearing and disposition. 

In the title case the complainants alleged that the rates 
from Illinois mines, except those in the Belleville group, to 
all destinations in Minnesota and Wisconsin were unreason- 
able and, as compared with the rates from the west-bank Lake 
Michigan and Lake Superior ports to the same destinations, 
unduly prejudicial. The issue of relationship raised in the 
title complaint, Commissioner Porter said, presented prac- 
tically a retrial of Lake Dock Coal Cases, 89 I. C. C. 170, 
called by him the previous case. The order in that case, he 
said, was still outstanding. He said the assailed rates were 
before the Commission and were not found unreasonable in 
Illinois-Indiana Coal Cases, 128 I. C. C. 265. The evidence of 
unreasonableness in those cases, however, said Mr. Porter, was 
confined mainly to the rates to Chicago, Ill. The rates from 
Duluth, Minn., and other Lake Superior docks, he said, were 
based on the distance scale prescribed in Holmes & Hallowell 
Co. vs. G. N., 69 I. C. C. 11, for application up to 650 miles 
on both lump and fine coal from the Lake Superior docks to 
destinations in Minnesota and the Dakotas except that a few 
of the rates on fine coal had been maintained on a lower level 
than those on lump coal to meet the competition resulting from 
rates on fine coal lower than the corresponding lump rates 
from Illinois and Indiana. The report also describes the rate 
situation in respect of other lake ports. 

Complainants took the position, said the report, that the 
adjustment required in the previous case was permitting the 
distribution of relatively too much coal from the docks. Their 
allegations brought into the case a long list of interveners, the 
fight being essentially between the Illinois and Indiana 
operators on one side and the lake dock distributors and their 
supporters on the other. In disposing of the title complaint 
the Commission said: 


We find that the assailed rates from the northern Illinois group 
to Beloit, Janesville, Burlington, Monroe, Portage, Fond du Lac, 
and Prairie du Chien are unreasonable to the extent they exceed or 
may exceed, respectively, $1.40, $1.45, $1.60, $1.65, $2.15, $2.25 and 
$2.25. We shall require defendants to continue the present dif- 
ferentials between the rates from the northern Illinois group re- 
sulting from our findings herein and the assailed rates from other 
Illinois and Indiana groups differentially related to the northern Illi- 
nois group to the same destinations. We do not consider this finding 
to be in essential conflict with any of the findings in the previous 
case or in the Illinois-Indiana Coal Cases, supra. In both of those 
cases we were particular to point out that the evidence bearing 
upon the allegation of unreasonableness of the rates of these des- 
tinations was very meagre, and in neither of them could we pass 
upon the reasonableness per se of the rates here assailed with any 
degree of certainty. On the contrary, the evidence upon this record 
with respect to the reasonableness of the assailed rates is exception- 
ally complete, particularly in so far as the rates from the northe-n 
Illinois group to the above-named destinations in southern Wisconsin 
are concerned. 

We further find that in all other respects the assailed rates are 
not shown to be unreasonable, and that the establishment of the 
reasonable maximum rates herein prescribed will remove any undue 
prejudice which may exist in the assailed rates. 


The sub-number was filed by commercial interests of Fargo, 
N. D. It alleged that the rates from Illinois mines to Fargo 
were unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly preju- 
dicial in comparison with those from the same points of origin 
to the Twin Cities and other northwestern points, particularly 
Sioux City, Ia., Sioux Falls and Aberdeen, S. D. As to those 
allegations the report said: 


We find that the assailed rates from Illinois mines to Fargo are 
not unreasonable, and that the assailed rates on lump coal are 
not unduly prejudicial. We further find that the assailed rates on 
fine coal from the various Illinois groups to Fargo are and for the 
future will be unduly prejudicial to Fargo and unduly preferential 
of Aberdeen and Watertown to the extent that they bear a higher 
percentage relation to the contemporaneous rates on lump coal from 
the same origin groups to Fargo than is borne by the contemporane- 
ous rates on fine coal from the various Illinois groups to Aberdeen 
and Watertown, respectively, to the contemporaneous rates on lump 
coal from and to the same points. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Refined Oil 


No. 19727, Rio Grande Oil Co. et al. vs. Santa Fe et al., and 
No. 19773, Rio Grande Oil Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By division 
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4 on further consideration. Finding of unreasonableness of 
rates, refined oil, points in southern California to destinations 
in Arizona modified to include rates to destinations on the 
Globe branch of the Southern Pacific in effect to November 1, 
1926. Rates found unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 
80 cents as to shipments moving prior to the establishment of 
the 80 cent rate on October 16 and November 1, 1926. Repara- 
tion awarded. Original report 159 I. C. C. 499. 


Glass Sand and Ground Flint 
No. 18725, Ceramic Traffic Association vs. Pennsylvania 
et al., and a sub number, Same vs. Same. By the Commission 
on further hearing. Five additional complainants awarded 
reparation, shipments of glass sand and ground flint, carloads, 
points in Pennsylvania to destinations in New Jersey, and from 
points in West Virginia to destinations in Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey based upon the finding of unreasonableness in the 
original report, 153 I. C. C. 734. Additions made were Archi- 
tectural Tile Co., Golding Sons Co., Mosaic Tile Co., Old Bridge 
Enamel Brick and Tile Co. (Rossman Corporation, successors), 
and Trenton Flint & Spar Co. Complaint dismissed as to re- 

maining complainants for want of prosecution. 


Lumber 


No. 16035, Willson Brothers Lumber Co. et al. vs. Albany 
Southern et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Rates, 
lumber, Conway, S. C., to destinations in Virginia, north of 
Norfolk and Richmond, and in West Virginia, District of Colum- 
bia, Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New 
England, applicable and not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. 

Greenwood Extension 

I. and S. No. 3290, restriction in routing in connection with 
Georgia & Florida Railroad between Greenwood, S. C., and 
Augusta, Ga., and I. and S. No. 3332, same title. By the Com- 
mission. Proposed elimination, Greenwood extension of the 
Georgia & Florida Railroad as an intermediate participating 
carrier in joint rates over the Clinchfield railroad, Georgia rail- 
road, and the Atlantic Coast Line, not justified. Suspended 
schedules ordered canceled and proceedings discontinued. 


Coal 


No. 21856, Platt & Brahm Coal Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. 
By the Commission on reconsideration. Complaint dismissed. 
Rate assessed, bituminous coal, Carbon, W. Va., to Sutherland, 
Ia., less than the applicable rate, and such rate found not un- 
reasonable. Applicable reconsigning charge in addition to local 
rates to and from reconsignment point, unreasonable. Out- 
standing undercharge found to be $44.01. Former report, 157 
I. C. C. 340, reversed. Chairman McManamy and Commission- 
ers Eastman, Brainerd, and Farrell noted dissents. 


Potatoes 
No. 22162, Brown Produce Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By divi- 
sion 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, potatoes, points in Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Utah, Wyoming and Nebraska, to Muskogee, Okla., 
not unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. 


Structural Iron and Steel 


No. 22459, Muskogee Iron Works vs. Chicago & Alton et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, structural iron 
and steel, South Chicago, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., fab- 
ricated in transit at Muskogee, Okla., and reshipped to Green- 
ville and Indianola, Miss., unreasonable. Adjustment of out- 
standing undercharges authorized based upon a finding that 
reasonable rates would be $1.025 and $1.065 to Greenville and 
Indianola, respectively. 


Facing and Flooring Tile 


No. 22517, Standard Tile & Marble Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rates, facing and flooring 
tile, encaustic or plain, less-than-carloads, Los Angeles, Calif., 
to Minneapolis and other Minnesota points, in the Minneapolis 
group, and to Eau Claire, Wis., not unreasonable. 

Lime Rock R. R. Charges 

No. 20961, Rockland & Rockport Lime Corporation vs. Maine 
Central et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Aggregates 
of the charges of the Lime Rock Railroad on interstate traffic 
to and from points on that line in Rockland, Me., and the line- 
haul rates to and from the Maine Central Junction in Rockland, 
not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. Rates to and from 
Maine Central interchange with the Lime Rock Railroad in 
Rockland not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 

Corn and Wheat 

No. 22689, Clark Brown vs. Chicago Great Western, embrac- 
ing also No. 22756, Follett & Emert vs. Same, and No. 22756, 
Sub No. 1, Farmers’ Elevator Co. vs. Same. By division 4. 
Reparation awarded on finding inapplicable rates on corn and 
wheat, Bondurant, Dewar and Dunkerton, Ia., to Chicago, IIl., and 
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Kansas City, Mo. Applicable rates were 16 cents on corn to 
Kansas City and Chicago from three points of origin and 17.5 
cents on wheat from Bondurant to Chicago. ; 


Demurrage 


No. 22766, Alton Brick Co. vs. Terminal Railroad Associa. 
tion of St. Louis. By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Demyr. 
rage charges collected on interstate shipments of various com- 
modities at St. Louis, Mo., not found inapplicable. 


Switching at DeKalb, Ill. 


I. and S. No. 3415, allowance for terminal switching at 
DeKalb, Ill. By division 3. Proposed allowance of 76 cents a 
car to American Steel & Wire Company of New Jersey for 
terminal switching between the interchange tracks of respond. 
ent and the loading and unloading tracks within the wire com. 
pany’s plant at DeKalb, Ill., found justified. Order of sus. 
pension vacated and proceeding discontinued. 


Switching at Leavenworth, Kan. 


I. and S. No. 3417, switching charges at Leavenworth, Kan.., 
on Missouri Pacific Railroad. By division 3. Proposed increased 
charge from $2.25 to $6.30 a car for service of Switching at 
Leavenworth between industries on respondent’s line and inter. 
change tracks of other carriers, on carload traffic handled by 
the latter in interstate line-haul service, found justified. Sus. 
pension order vacated and proceeding discontinued. 


Rough Granite 


No. 22571, Montello Granite Co. vs. San Diego & Arizona 
et al. By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, rough 
granite, Lakeside, Calif., to Montello, Wis., not unreasonable or 
unduly prejudicial. 

Feeder Cattle 


No. 21285, Quinto Ranch Co. vs. S. P. et al. By division 3. 
Rates, feeder cattle, cutter and Radium, Ariz., to Kingdom, 
Calif., unreasonable, past, present and future, to extent they ex- 
ceeded, exceed or may exceed rates prescribed in Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association vs. A. Ry. Co., 101 I. C. C. 181, for appli- 
cation for the same distances on feeder cattle from points in 
Arizona to points on the S. P. in California. Reparation 
awarded. Commissioner Porter concurred in part. Order for 
future effective on or before September 2. 


Paving Joints 


No. 22417, Western Elaterite Roofing Co. vs. U. P. et al. 
By division 5. Rates, expansion paving joints, Denver, Colo., 
to destinations in California, Oregon and Washington not un- 
reasonable or unduly prejudicial except that rate of 81 cents, 
minimum 70,000 pounds, from Denver to Oregon and Washing- 
ton destinations was, is and for the future will be unduly 
prejudicial to complainant at Denver and unduly preferential 
of its competitors at Chicago and points east thereof to the 
extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 77 per cent of the 
rate subject to the same carload minimum contemporaneously 
maintained by defendants on the same commodity from Chicago 
to the same destinations. Order for future effective on or be- 
fore September 2. 


Cotton Linters 


No. 22623, Eastman Kodak Co. vs. Central Vermont et al. 
By division 3. Complaint dismissed. Rate, carload shipments 
billed as cotton linters, Palmertown, Conn., to Rochester, N. Y., 
not unjustly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial or otherwise 
unlawful. 
Cotton Fabrics 


No. 22707, Astrup Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By division 3. 
Complaint dismissed. Rate, cotton fabrics, in the original piece, 
in bales, in less-than-carloads, Glen Raven, N. C., to Cleveland, 
O., not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Woolen Cloth 


No. 20283, Arnstein Simon & Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. By 
the Commission on rehearing. Complaint dismissed. Finding 
in the original report by division 3, 152 I. C. C. 292, affirmed 
as to the rate on woolen cloth in the original piece, in less-tha- 
carloads, New York to San Francisco, not being unreasonable 
in the past. Reversed as to the finding that it would be unrea- 
sonable in the future. Commissioner Porter dissented for the 
reasons given in the original report from the finding that the 
rate is not unreasonable. Commissioner Aitchison concurred in 
that dissent. 


SATURDAY HALF HOLIDAY FOR Il. C. C. 
The Saturday half holiday season began for the Commission 
and other government departments June 14 and will end with 
the last Saturday in September. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





ANTHRACITE TO NEW JERSEY 


A recommendation that the Commission find unreasonable 
rates on anthracite coal from mines in eastern Pennsylvania 
io destinations in southern New Jersey has been made by Ex- 
aminer C. E. Simmons in No. 20805, Tri-County Coal Dealers’ 
Association et al. vs. Atlantic City R. R. Co. et al. He recom- 
mends reparation and a finding that the rates assailed on pre- 
pared sizes were, are and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed the follow- 
ing, in amounts per ton of 2,240 pounds: ~ 


Wyoming Lehigh Schuylkill 
Region, Region, egion, 

To Cents Cents Cents 
Oe a eee re 302 290 277 
Ss SS ae 302 290 277 
ee ee ee eee re 302 290 277 
eee, ee, CO ee 302 290 277 
RESCUE, Ths B.. sceverdesecc 302 290 277 
OE ee ee errr eee 302 290 277 
EE. My AR s.vadedeseedace 315 302 290 
Alloway,  wisbessectanscstd 315 302 290 
EE a errr 315 302 290 
Pe, ML Pavktevcok acneeane « 315 302 290 
PO, De Dowsdedbes sees esas 315 302 290 
a at Ser 315 302 290 
A See ee er 315 302 290 
Ma By seseasewossacpe 315 302 290 
SS Se errr ee 315 302 290 
NE SY Se ee eer 315 302 290 
OE Se a Se 315 302 290 
Se BE EE nc tbvdecenceece 315 302 290 
Weamatomn, BH. . J. ccsccccvicss 315 302 290 


The record affords no satisfactory basis for prescribing specific 
rates on pea and smaller sizes or a definite relationship between rates 
on these sizes and on prepared sizes. However, approximately the 
same differences as exist in the present rates on these respective sizes 
should be continued. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Linseed Oil 


No. 22538, Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. vs. Burlington et al, 
asub number, William O. Goodrich Co. vs. St. Paul et al.; No. 
22590, Toledo Seed & Oil Co. vs. B. & O. et al.; No. 22628, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. vs. C. & E. I. et al.; and No. 22629, 
Same vs. B. & O. et al. By Examiner G. L. Shinn. Rates, lin- 
seed oil, Minneapolis, Minn., North Milwaukee, Wis., Toledo, O., 
Chicago, Ill., and Buffalo, N. Y., to destinations in Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Tennessee, unreasonable except from North Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to Birmingham, Ala., to the extent they exceeded, 
exceed or may exceed the contemporaneous rates on vegetable 
oils, including cottonseed oil, carloads, from and to the same 
points; rates from North Milwaukee to Birmingham unreason- 
able to the extent they exceeded 64 cents in the past. Present 
rate not unreasonable. Examiner said this finding as to the 
future should be without prejudice to the conclusion which might 
be reached in No. 17000, part 8, Hoch-Smith vegetable and lin- 
seed oils. Reparation proposed. 


Casinghead Gasoline 


No. 23171, Coltexo Corporation vs. Santa Fe et al. By Ex- 
aminer Roy E. McKee. Dismissal proposed. Rate, casinghead 
gasoline, Hoover, Tex., to El Paso, Tex., over an interstate route 
not shown to have been unreasonable. 


Mine Timbers 


No. 23115, Egyptian Tie and Timber Co. vs. Missouri-Illinois 
et al. By Examiner Paul O. Carter. Recommends Commission 
fnd rates on mine timbers, points in Missouri on lines of 
Missouri-Illinois and Mississippi River & Boone Terre Railway 
to destinations in Illinois, were, during the period of two years 
preceding the filing of the complaint, are, and for the future will 
be, unreasonable to extent they exceeded or exceed rates pre- 
scribed in Palmer vs. M. P. 87 I. C. C. 622, for similar distances, 
and award reparation. 

Stearic Acid 

No. 23018, Darling & Co. vs. I. C. et al. By Examiner Paul 
0. Carter. Recommends Commission find sixth-class rates ap- 
Dlied to transportation of commercial stearic acid, Chicago to 
New Orleans and Memphis, and points taking same rates, are 
and for the future will be, unreasonable to extent they exceed 
rates now applicable on stearines, from and to the same points, 
subject to a minimum of 30,000 pounds. 


Coal 


_No. 22890, Henning Grain Co. vs. C. & E. I. By Examiner 
Philip S. Peyser. Recommends reparation on finding rate, 


bituminous coal, Clinton, Ind., to Henning, IIl., unreasnoable to 
extent it exceeded $1.20 prior to March 10, 1929, and not un- 
reasonable after that date. 


Flavoring Syrup 
No. 22642, Fitger Co. vs. N. P. By Examiner Carl A. 


Schlager. Dismissal proposed on finding applicable rate on 
flavoring syrup, Glenwood to Duluth, Minn., over interstate 
route. 


Artificial Stone 
No. 23072, Economy Concrete Company of Virginia, Inc, vs. 
A. C. L. et al. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Recommends 
reparation on finding rate on artificial stone, Richmond, Va., 
to Beaufort, N. C., in violation of the aggregate-of-intermediates 
provision and unreasonable to extent it exceeded 20 cents, min- 
imum 36,000 pounds. 


Switching Brick 


No. 22958, Robert Burns Lumber Co. vs. C. St. P. M. & O. et 
al. By Examiner John Davey. Following Mitchell Chamber of 
Commerce vs. C. M. & St. P., 129 I. C. C. 451, interchange 
switching charges at Mitchell, S. D., on brick, should be found 
unreasonable and unduly prejudicial to extent they exceeded 
$3.60 a car. Recommends reparation. 


Carolina Western Divisions 


No. 17958, Camp Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. Carolina 
Western et al. By Examiner J. J. Williams. Division accorded 
Carolina Western of interstate joint rates on lumber prescribed 
in original report, 136 I. C. C. 33, should be found unjust, un- 
reasonable and inequitable, and just, reasonable and equitable 
divisions to be accorded the Carolina Western out of such rates 
have been since January 26, 1928, are, and for the future will 
be not less than 3 cents. : 

Cottonseed Oil 

No. 22231, Van Camp Products Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By 
Examiner John Davey. Recommends dismissal on finding 
applicable and not unduly prejudicial rates on cottonseed oil, 
Decatur and Tuscaloosa, Ala., and Montezuma, Ga., to Flushing, 
N. Y., transited at Louisville, Ky. Report also embraces a 
sub number, Same vs. Central of Georgia et al. 


Frozen Cream 


No. 23081, Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation vs. C. & N. W. 
et al. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Rates on frozen cream, 
in cans, in carloads, Antigo, Wis., to Chicago, Ill., and from 
Minneapolis, Minn., to Beaver Dam and Fond du Lac, Wis., 
applicable but unreasonable to extent they exceeded the third- 
class rating, minimum 20,000 pounds, prior to April 30, 1928. 
Reparation recommended. , 


REORGANIZATION OF S&S. & A. 


Reorganization of the Savannah & Atlanta has been ap- 
proved by the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 8058, 
Savannah & Atlanta Railway Company acquisition and securi- 
ties. The new company, the Savannah & Atlanta Railway 
Company, has been authorized to acquire and/or operate the 
railroad and tracks formerly owned and/or operated by the 
Savannah & Atlanta Railway or its receiver, and to issue 23,500 
shares of no par common stock, $1,250,000 of preferred stock, 
consisting of 12,500 shares of par value of $100 each, and $1,300,- 
000 of first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds. The bonds are 
to be sold to net the applicant not less than 95 per cent of 
their principal amount and accrued interest. 

The line of the Savannah & Atlanta extends from Savannah 
to Camak Junction, Ga., 142 miles.. The properties of the old 
company were placed in receivership March 4, 1921. The cost 
of the reorganization and the receivership was estimated at 
$254,207. Authority was asked to issue 30,000 shares of no-par 
common stock, of which 6,500 shares were to be issued as a 
bonus to the subscribers and purchasers of the new first mort- 
gage bonds. The Commission refused permission for issuance 
of the 6,500 shares for the purpose indicated, holding that the 
proposed issue was not justified by the record and would not 
be compatible with the public interest. 

Commissioner Eastman dissented as to the grant of au- 
thority to issue stock without par value and also for the follow- 
ing reason: 


It appears, and, in fact, is conceded, that applicant will be 
controlled by the Certain-teed Products Corporation, or interests 
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affiliated therewith. This corporation will be one of the largest 
shippers over applicant’s lines, and through its control over applicant 
will also dominate the development of a large industrial tract. The 
lines of railroad which applicant will operate are, moreover, so 
situated that there will be competition by connecting trunk lines 
for its traffic. Control by the Certain-teed Products Corporation will 
be contrary to the spirit, if not the letter, of the so-called com- 
modities clause, section 1 (8) of the interstate commerce act. A like 
situation was fully discussed in Construction of Line by Jefferson 
Southwestern, 86 I. C. C. 796, 90 I. C. C. 425, 90 I C. C. 512. Under 
the circumstances, a certificate should not be issued to applicant, 
in my opinion, without a condition such as was provided for in the 
case cited, giving connecting trunk lines an opportunity to take over 
the control of applicant on reasonable terms. The railroad property 
in question plainly ought not to be operated by a small independent 
earrier, but should be incorporated in some larger system. 


The majority disposed of the contention of Mr. Eastman in 
the following: 


While it appears that the applicant may be controlled by the 
Certain-teed Products Corporation, and while in issuing certificates 
under the provisions of section 1 (18) of the interstate commerce act 
authorizing carrier companies controlled by industrial companies 
to construct or operate lines of railroad, we have required that con- 
necting trunk line carriers be given an option to acquire such lines 
of railroad or to acquire control of the owning carrier company, we 
do not feel that the facts here presented would warrant the imposition 
of such condition. Reference to our reports in the proceedings in 
which the condition was imposed will show that the carrier companies 
involved were organized either to take over and operate tracks 
owned by industrial companies or to construct and operate tracks 
primarily in the interest of such industrial companies, which con- 
trolled or were to control the carrier companies through ownership 
of the latters’ capital stock. The railroad to be acquired by the 
applicant in this proceeding is in no sense an industrial railroad, 
serving, as it does, numerous industries located in an extensive 
territory, and is not to be operated primarily in the interest of the 
industry which may control it. But for the Products Corporation’s 
indirect participation in the plan of reorganization, and the services of 
one of its officers in locating new industries on the railroad, it 
would not be possible at this time to have the properties discharged 
from receivership. This discharge is clearly in the public interest. 
The imposition of a condition which might interfere with the plan 
of reorganization to the extent of preventing the lifting of the receiv- 
ership would not be in the public interest. 

The estimated expenses of the reorganization, payment of which 
is subject to our jurisdiction, do not appear to be unreasonable, but 
the applicant should not pay from funds realized from the issue 
of its securities the fees of counsel employed by or for the Certain-teed 
Products Corporation. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 23040, New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee vs. 
N. Y. C. et al. City of Philadelphia permitted to intervene. 

No. 22824, State of New Jersey vs. N. Y. C. et al. Corn 
Exchange, Inc., of Buffalo, N. Y., and City of Philadelphia per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 23327, City of Boston and Boston Port Authority vs. 
N. Y. C. et al. City of Philadelphia, Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia, 
Grocers’ and Importers’ Exchange of Philadelphia, Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of the City of Philadelphia, Manufacturers’ Club of 
Philadelphia, Northeast Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, 
Philadelphia Board of Trade, Philadelphia Bourse, Phila- 
delphia Chamber of Commerce, Philadeiphia Drug Exchange, 
Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, Philadelphia Real Estate Board 
and Produce Exchange of Philadelphia permitted to intervene. 

No. 23395, National Carbide Sales Corporation vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al. Union Carbide Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 8254, application of Cape Fear Rys., Inc., for 
certificate to acquire and operate a line of railroad within and 
extending from Fort Bragg Military Reservation, in Cumberland 
county, North Carolina. Atlantic Coast Line permitted to in- 
tervene. 

No. 19455 (and Sub. 1), North American Cement Corpora- 
tion vs. B. & O. et al. Defendants’ petition for postponement 
of effective date of order and for reconsideration and rehearing 


denied. 
No. 16912, Milne Lumber Co. vs. D. & T. S. L. et al. Pro- 


ceeding reopened for further hearing at such time and place 
as Commission may hereafter direct. 


No. 20101, Heywood-Wakefield Co. vs. A. A. et al. Com- 
plainant’s petition for reconsideration denied. 
No. 21207, Chappel Bros., Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Com- 


plainant’s petition for rehearing and reconsideration denied. 

No. 22045, Jackson Traffic Bureau for Brannon Coal Co. et 
al. vs. A. G. S. et al., No. 23256, Royal Route Coal Co. et al. vs. 
A. G. S. et al., and No. 23343, Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. vs. M. & 
O. et al. Petition of defendants for rehearing in 22045, and 
consolidation with No. 23256, and No. 23343 denied. 

No. 19931, Heywood-Wakefield Co. vs. A. A. et al. Com- 
plainant’s petition for reconsideration on record as made denied. 

No. 22111, New Florence Fire Brick Co. et al. vs. A. & E. 
et al. Complainant’s petition for further hearing denied. 

No. 23429, Sub. 2, G. H. Dulle Milling Co. et al. vs. A. & 
E. et al. F. R. Scholten permitted to intervene. 

No. 22965 (and Subs. 1 and 2), M. A. Bell Co. et al. vs. A. A. 
et al. American Radiator Co. permitted to intervene. 
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Finance No. 7714, Atlantic Coast Line abandonment. Pet. 
tion of A. C. L. for rehearing or reargument denied. 

No. 17304, International Oil Co. et al. vs. A. & §. et aj 
Board of Railroad Commissioners of state of South Dakota 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 23313, Traffic Association of South Atlantic Ports et aj 
vs. A. & R. et al. City of Newport News, Va., permitted to 
intervene. 


Finance No. 7968, Georgia & Florida receivers’ certificates 


Order of December 14, 1929, vacated and set aside. 

No. 23300, Northwest Paper Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. et al 
Texas Mexican Co. permitted to intervene. F 

No. 21025, Dann-Gerow Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. G. S. et al 
Complainants’ petition dated May 7, 1930, for reopening and 
further argument and defendants’ petitions, dated April 22 ang 
April 28, 1930, for reconsideration and modification of report 
and order denied. 

No. 20619, Detroit Steel Corporation et al. vs. A. C. & Y 
et al. Petition for reargument filed therein by complainants and 
interveners denied. 

No. 23327, City of Boston and Boston Port Authority ys 
N. Y. C. et al. Chamber of Commerce of Borough of Queens and 
New York Board of Trade, Inc., permitted to intervene. 

No. 22824, State of New Jersey vs. N. Y. C. et al., and No. 
23040, New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
Bronx Board of Trade, Inc., permitted to intervene. 

Fourth Section Application No. 12639, proportional rates 
from Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla. Petition dated 
May 21, 1930, of J. H. Glenn, for further postponement of expira- 
tion date of Fourth Section Order 9067, Proportional rates from 
Charleston, S. C., and Jacksonville, Fla., entered therein, denied 
sufficient justification not having been shown. ; 

No. 23314, Corporation Commission of North Carolina ys. 
A. & R. et al. City of Newport News, Va., permitted to inter. 
vene. 

No. 23316, Riverside Cement Co. vs. L. A. & S. L. South- 
western Portland Cement Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23132 (Sub. 1), Milne Lumber Co. vs. D. T. & I. et al. 
and No. 22849 (and Sub. 1), Reno Chamber of Commerce et al. 
vs. S. P. Co. Complaints dismissed, same having been satisfied. 

Upon complainants’ request, the Commission has dismissed 
No. 23020, Saginaw Fruit Co. vs. A. A. et al., No. 23086, Tri- 
State Ice Cream Co. vs. C. & N. W., No. 23133, United States 
Graphite Co. vs. Michigan Central et al., No. 23187, Leo C. Gould 
Co., Inc., vs. C. & N. W. et al., No. 23286, Old Ben Coal Cor- 
poration vs. K. C. S. et al., and No. 23356, Cosgrove & Co. vs. 
N. Y. C. & St. L. et al., No. 21955, Darling & Co. vs. B. & Ar. 
et al., and 22332, American Agricultural Chemical Co. et al. vs. 
A. C. & Y. et al., No. 22650, Memphis Freight Bureau et al. 
~ " P. et al., and No. 23254, Darling & Co. et al. vs. C. & E.I. 
et al. 

No. 18402, W. J. Holliday & Co. vs. E. J. & E. et al. Com- 
plainant’s petition for reargument denied. 


No. 23375 (and Sub. 1), Central Alloy Steel Corporation 
et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. Detroit Board of Commerce per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 22824, State of New Jersey vs. N. Y. C. et al., and No. 
23040, New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
Elmira Association of Commerce and Chamber of Commerce 
of Irvington, Tarrytown, and North Tarrytown, N. Y., Inc., per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 20821, Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. No. 21164, Iola Cement Mills Traffic Association vs. A. 
& S. et al., and No. 21958, Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. Order of April 22, 1930, which was by 
its terms made effective on or before July 15, 1930, has been 
modified so as to become effective on or before August 15, 1930. 

No. 22907, Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Bureau vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. Detroit Board of Commerce permitted to intervene. 

No. 23300, Northwest Paper Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. et al. 
Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Manufacturers’ Traffic Association per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 21243 (and Subs. 1 to 6, incl.), Legel Oil & Gas Co. 
et al. vs. C. & N. W. et al., and cases grouped therewith. De- 
fendants’ petition for reargument and reconsideration in part 
denied. ; 

No. 23313, Traffic Association of South Atlantic Ports et al. 
vs. A. & R. et al. and No. 23314, Corporation Commission of 
North Carolina vs. A. & R. et al. Tennessee Products Corpora- 
tion permitted to intervene. 

No. 22824, State of New Jersey vs. N. Y. C. et al. Chamber 
of Commerce of Newburgh, N. Y., permitted to intervene. 

No. 23040, New Jersey Traffic Advisory Committee VS. 
N. Y. C. et al. Chamber of Commerce of Newburgh, N. Y., and 
Department of Agriculture and Markets of State of New York 
permitted to intervene. 

No. 21927, Boyle Manufacturing Co. vs. S. P. et al. Order 
entered in this case on April 4. 1930, as subsequently modified 
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0 become effective July 30, 1930, upon not less than 30 days’ 
jotice, has been further modified so that it will become effective 
on July 30, upon not less than 15 days’ notice. 

No. 23489, Chamber of Commerce of Chambersburg vs. B. 
«0. et al. Burgess and Town Council of Borough of Chambers- 
rg, Wolf Co., Wilson College, T. B. Woods’ Sons Co., Wm. 
stover, Hershey Creamery Co., Chambersburg Gas Co., United 
states Paper Mills, Inc., Penn Hall Co., Chambersburg Engineer- 
ing Co., Blue Ridge Woolen Co., and Commissioners of County 
of Franklin, Chambersburg, Pa., permitted to intervene. 


DECIDUOUS FRUIT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The transcontinental railroads June 19 filed sixth section 
applications for permission to restore the rate of $1.73 in effect 
prior to February 10, 1928, on deciduous fruits from California 
io the eastern blanket, which on that day was displaced by a 
rate.of $1.60 in compliance with the Commission’s Hoch-Smith 
resolution decision. They asked for permission to restore the 
rate in the principal tariffs on fifteen days’ notice. 

Three incidental applications were filed at the same time 
to restore, on longer notice in some instances, the $1.73 rate 
to points in Nebraska, to points in the peninsula of Florida, and 
on pears from the north Pacific coast. 

Changes in the rates dealt with in the incidental tariffs 
were made on account of the decision in the California Grow- 
ers’ and Shippers’ Protective League complaint, the technical 
name of the Hoch-Smith case, for relationship reasons. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3474, the Commission suspended from June 
15 until January 15 schedules in Consolidated Freight Classifica- 
tion No. 6, Lawrence’s I. C. C. -O. C. No. 50, Dulaney’s I. C. C. No. 
34, and Fyfe’s I. C. C. No. 19. The suspended schedules propose 
to revise the classification ratings on bobbins, compressed paper 
or pulp, bottle type, carloads and less-than-carloads, applicable 
between points in Official, Southern and Western Classification 
territories, which would result in increases. The following is 
illustrative: 


BOBBINS (COMPRESSED PAPER OR PULP, BOTTLE TYPE) 
Classification Ratings in 


Less-than-carload: Official Southern Western 
ce as ee edie cle Gis kta ae 2 2 2 
0 Ee eer eer 1% 1% 1% 

Carloads: 

CE 5 oad bse Cihowedeseietadiawes 5 5 A 
er rer er Te re Tere. 2 2 2 


~ means 1% times first class rate. 

2 means second class rate. 

4 means fourth class rate. 

5 means fifth class rate. 

A means class A rate. 

In I. and S. No. 3475, the Commission suspended from 
June 15 until January 15 schedules in Consolidated Freight 
Classification No. 6, Lawrence’s I. C. C.-O. C. No. 50, Dulaney’s 
I. C. C. No. 34, and Fyfe’s I. C. C. No. 19. The suspended 
schedules propose to revise the classification ratings on fer- 
tilizer compounds (manufactured fertilizers), carloads and less- 
than-carloads, applicable between points in Official, Southern 
and Western Classificdtion territories, which would result in 
both increases and reductions. 

In I. and §S. No. 3476, the Commission suspended from 
June 15 until January 15 schedules in Consolidated Freight 
Classification No. 6, Lawrence’s I. C. C.-O. C. No. 50, Dulaney’s 
I. C. C. No. 34, and Fyfe’s I. C. C. No. 19. The suspended 
schedules propose to revise the classification ratings on fur- 
niture cushions, and cushions not otherwise indexed by name, 
any quantity, applicable between points in southern and west- 
ern classification territories, which would result in increases. 
The following is illustrative: 


FURNITURE CUSHIONS—CUSHIONS 
Classification ratings in 


Official Southern Western 
NN EE Le ee NT he D1 1 1 
ME Sodan Bawenued D1 D1 D1 


1 means first class rating. 
D1 means double first class rating. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 
No. 22134 (and Sub. 1), Winona Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & 
8. F. et al. Kansas Oil Traffic Committee, intervener, asks for 
rehearing or reconsideration upon record as made by entire 
Commission, and for modification of order. 
No. 19895, Nuckolls Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
Complainant, Nuckolls Packing Co., asks for reopening, rehear- 
ing, and/or reconsideration of division 5’s decision. 
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No. 20517, Prine Lumber Co. vs. A. A. et al. 
asks for rehearing. 

No. 20730, Shenandoah Boxboard Corporation vs. A. C. & 
Y. et al. Complainant asks for reconsideration, further hear- 
ing and reargument. 

No. 23318, Auburn Mills et al. vs. C. & A. et al. Mer- 
chants Exchange of St. Louis asks for consolidation of this 
case for hearing, brief and argument at same time and place as 
hearing in No. 17000, part 7-A, grain and grain products to and 
within southeastern territory. 

No. 21173, Dodge County Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. 
plainant asks for reconsideration by full Commission. 

No. 19696 (and Subs. 1 to 3, incl.), Bedford Pulp & Paper 
Co. vs. C. & O. et al. Columbian Paper Co., Union Tanning 
Co. Buena Vista Extract Co. and West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co. ask for reopening, reconsideration and reargument, before 
Commission. 

Finance No. 8091, application of Florida Central & Gulf 
Ry. for a certificate of public convenience and necessity au- 
thorizing abandonment of its line of railroad. Applicant asks 
for reopening of proceeding for additional evidence and for 
further hearing. 


Complainant 


Com- 


No. 21839, Jersey Cereal Co. vs. A. A. et al. Complainant 
asks for reconsideration by full Commission. 
No. 22171, Trimble-Bros. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. H. G. Toll, 


agent, for and on behalf of defendant carriers, asks for amend- 
ment of order of Commission dated March 29, 1930, to permit 
publication of changes on three days’ notice. 

I. and S. 3243, coal from mines in Alabama, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee and Virginia to destinations in southeastern and Caro- 
lina territories, and cases grouped therewith. Defendants in 
No. 20196 (and Subs. 1 to 3, incl.), City of Quincy vs. A. G. S. 
et al., and respondents in I. and S. 3243, ask for postponement 
of effective date of order from July 28 until September 28, and 
modification thereof. 

I. & S. 1885, brick and clay products in south, 88 I. C. C. 
543. Speiden, for and on behalf of all carriers participating in 
traffic, having origin, destination or part carriage within terri- 
tory on and south of Ohio and Potomac Rivers and on and 
east of east bank of Mississippi River, including Helena, Ark., 
and St. Louis, Mo., and related points, asks the Commission to 
amend its order herein, so as to permit changing description 
on conduits in uniform brick list as formerly published in item 
800 of Speiden’s I. C. C. 1320, et al., to read: Conduits, clay or 
shale, cellular, telephone or telegraph, or other wire or cable 
covering, not lined. 

No. 23032, Louisville Water Co. vs. B. & O. et al. Defend- 
ants ask the Commission to strike from complainant’s answer 
to defendants’ exceptions certain matter, for the reason that it 
has no foundation in the record and represents an attempt to 
inject new matter, in the nature of evidence, into the case, 
which matter is neither sworn to nor, for the most part, even 
correct. 


LAKE CARGO COAL CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With one entirely new party in it as an intervener, hear- 
ings were begun this week by Examiner C. M. Bardwell in the 
latest lake cargo coal case composed of No. 23240, Ohio Lake 
Cargo Coal Rate Committee et al. vs., Baltimore & Ohio et al., 
and No. 23241, Western Pennsylvania Lake Cargo Coal Rate 
Committee vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al. The newcomer was the 
Anthracite Institute. It said it had an interest in the matter 
on account of the competitive situation between hard and soft 
coal, both prepared and steam sizes of anthracite being sent 
to the Lake Erie ports for transshipment to the upper lake ports. 

The room in the Transportation Building in which the hear- 
ing was held was filled with men who have been in the various 
lake cargo coal rate cases since about 1916, but only Frank M. 
Whitaker, vice-president in charge of traffic of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, of all those present could be positively identified in 
the early stages of the case, in 1911 and 1912, when the con- 
troversy was called the Boileau case, taking its name from 
the complainant. Some of the listeners may have attended the 
early hearings. 

Foundation work was laid in this most recent hearing in 
the long-continued controversy by A. B. McElvany, the traffic 
manager for the western Pennsylvania operators who have 
taken the lead in this resumption of the matter which, in its 
essential element, is as to what spread there shall be in the 
rate from the Pittsburgh district, now $1.46 a ton, and the rate 
from those districts in the southern field which take a rate of 
$1.81. The present spread was established by the railroads by 
negotiation after they had made competitive reductions follow- 
ing the Commission’s latest decision in which it tried to make 
a spread of 45 cents a ton. 

That this Jatest lake cargo coal] case differs from its pre- 
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decessors was emphasized near the close of the first day’s 
hearing when J. V. Norman, one of the attorneys for southern 
operators called on Mr. McElvany, the first witness for the 
complainants, to say what the northern districts were demand- 
ing in the way of a spread. August G. Gutheim, attorney for 
the western Pennsylvania complainants, usually referred to as 
the Pittsburgh district operators, objected. Examiner Bard- 
well said that perhaps the complainants were not prepared to 
say what they thought the Commission should do to remove 
the undue prejudice they alleged to exist. Mr. Gutheim ob- 
jected because he said that in an undue prejudice case the duty 
of saying how the undue prejudice should be removed rested 
on the Commission. Charles E. Elmquist, representing Minne- 
sota interveners and northwestern consumers, backed the Nor- 
man demand for a disclosure of the spread desired by the com- 
plainants but Mr. McElvany did not express an opinion as to 
what the difference should be. 

W. E. Tytus, president of the Sunday Creek Coal Co. pre- 
sented foundation material for the Ohio complainants who have 
a rate from the controlling district, No. 8, three cents under 
Pittsburgh or 38 cents under the controlling districts in the 
southern field. The Ohioans assert that they are not getting 
their share of the lake cargo coal trade. Mr. Tytus was sub- 
jected to a long cross-examination by the southern interests. 
As in prior cases the southern men tried to have the Ohioans 
admit that their labor troubles and the characteristics of their 
coal, which the southern men suggested made it an inferior 
fuel, and not the freight rate adjustment, caused the trouble of 
the Ohio operators. Mr. Tytus would not admit that the Ohio 
coal was inferior to the southern or that the alleged poor 
quality of the coal sent up the lakes in one season was the 
cause of a falling off in their cargo business. 

The witness, however, admitted that the labor troubles of 
the Ohioans who are now largely operating on the open shop 
basis, made it difficult to do business in many of the years in 
which they operated under the Jacksonville agreement and 
other arrangements with the mine unions. He said that the 
southern mines could ship to many markets which the Ohio 
mines could not reach in answer to a question as to why the 
complainants had not been able to keep pace with some of 
their competitors, under a greater differential than existed in 
1913. Mr. Tytus said that on account of the other markets for 
southern coal the operators in the southern field could use the 
northwestern port markets as a dumping ground. 

H. L. Findley, vice-president of the Youghiogheny & Ohio 
Coal Co., with mines in the Pittsburgh, No. 8, Cambridge and 
Kanawha fields, made the first presentation in behalf of that 
part of Ohio not covered by Mr. Tytus. He said the Y. & O. 
company had coal acreage totaling 503,000, with recoverable 
coal estimated at 2,500,000,000 tons. 


Rate comparisons of wider scope than usually offered in 
a lake cargo coal rate case were presented by C. B. Ackerman, 
a rate analyst, for the Ohio complainants. He used scales 
prescribed by the Commission on grape juice, live poultry, fresh 
meats, cement, sand, gravel and many other commodities to 
show, among other things, to what an extent the Commission 
had gone to scales in disposing of rate complaints. In addi- 
tion he showed the rates that would result from the use of 
rates now in effect on lake cargo coal if they were used in 
making such rates between other points. For instance, he 
showed what rates would be in effect from the Kanawha field 
if the rates from the Crookesville and Shawnee districts in 
Ohio were applied and also what rates would result from applying 
the rates from the northern part of the Pittsburgh district to 
the distances from the Kanawha field, the range of rates so 
resulting being wide. Ackerman separated the line-haul charges 
from the terminal cost and then added the terminal cost to the 
line-haul rates ascertained by the use of scales built on various 
bases. More than fifty exhibits were put into the record. 

The submission of such comparison resulted in laughter 
among those participating in the case. It was suggested that 
the basic or initial cement rate plus the mule rate and divided 
by the grape juice rate would produce the lake cargo coal rate. 
However, the studies were submitted so as to show the Com- 
mission what would be the result if it applied to the lake cargo 
coal rates the principles it used in making scales for other 
commodities. 

A heavy part of the case in behalf of the western Pennsyl- 
vania complainants was presented in testimony by J. D. A. 
Morrow, president of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., which in the last 
few years had been merchandizing its mines and preparing its 
coal so as to meet the requirements of users buying coal accord- 
ing to specifications. In 1929 Mr. Morrow said that the company 
produced between thirteen and fourteen million tons, a consid- 
erably larger production than in any year immediately prior to 
the changes made in its methods. In the years of improvements 
in mechanical equipment, his testimony showed an improvement 
in labor conditions, the scale being about one-third less than the 
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one put into effect under the Jacksonville agreement. The 
mines, Mr. Morrow said, were operated on the open shop basis 
The wages, he said, were about 15 per cent less than five year. 
ago. 

Notwithstanding the changes for the better, Mr. Morroy 
contended, in an argument, on cross-examination by jj. V. Nor. 


man, the latter for the southern operators, the Pittsburgh fiejg | 


was still at a disadvantage in comparison with the southerp 
mines because the freight rate structure did not reflect the 
geographical advantage of the Pittsburgh district. Mr. Nop. 
man’s questions went largely to the point that it was not the 
freight rate structure but to economic conditions that put the 
Pittsburgh district at a disadvantage, if it was suffering a dis. 
advantage. Mr. Morrow, however, insisted that the freight rates 
east, west and north, did not reflect the advantage of the Pitts. 
burgh district’s location. 





In the course of cross-examination by M. Carter Hall, attor. 7 


ney for the Chesapeake & Ohio, Mr. Morrow said he did not 
know what prices his southern competitors sold coal, but he 
said that he figured on an order for 400,000 tons in competition 
with southern operators. He said he quit figuring when he 


learned that the southern operators were offering coal at $1.4) 7 


a ton at the mines. 
Morrow said that his price was $2.05 a ton. 
the freight rates was 35 cents a ton. 


The difference in 


In answer to a question by Mr. Hall, Mr, 7 


Mr. Morrow said that the 7 
Pittsburgh district was at a disadvantage in the matter of the | 


slate overlay which had to be removed by the miners, in taxes, | 
in the cost of coal lands and the living conditions in the district. 7 
Explaining the latter, he said that the Pittsburgh Coal Co. had * 


to compete in the labor market with captive coal mines paying 
higher wages and with industries paying high wages. That con. 
dition, he said, continued until the industrial depression. 
year he estimated his company could have used 10 per cent 
more labor than it was able to obtain. 


ah 


Last § 


He said he would not separate the disadvantages under 7 


which the Pittsburgh district labored. For that reason he in. 
sisted upon including the freight rate, which, as he contended, 
did not reflect the geographical advantage Pittsburgh had in 
relation to the upper lake consuming territory in comparison 
with the southern mines. 

The initial hearing in the lake cargo case was completed at 
Washington on June 19 with the cross-examination of Mr. Mor. 
row by Mr. Elmquist on behalf of northwestern consumers. Mr. 
Morrow admitted that if the existing differential of 35 cents in 
favor of the northern districts were increased his company and 
others would expect to market more of their coal. The hearing 
was adjourned to Chicago on October 6. 


C. & O. STOCK SPLIT-UP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company has applied 
to the Commission for authority, in Finance No. 8321, to issue 
$191,528,367 of common capital stock of the par value of $25 a 
share in exchange for an equal amount of common capital 
stock of par value of $100 a share. Of the new issue, nol 
exceeding $211,200 is to be issued from time to time in lieu of an 
equal amount of common capital stock of the par value of $100 4 
share, upon conversion of an equal amount of 6% per cent 
cumulative convertible preferred stock, series A, of the par 
value of $100 a share. 

Experience of corporations engaged in many lines of com: 
merce and industry, as well as the experience of bankers, it- 
dicates that, other factors being equal, of course, investors 
prefer to invest in shares having a relatively lower market 
price than was customary ten or fifteen years ago, says the 
applicant. While formerly the $100 par share of stock was 
considered the most desirable unit of corporate ownershi), 
broader participation of the general public in corporate ownership 
has caused the unit share to be reduced, so that shares having 
a market value of from $25 to $50 a share are now generally 
considered the more desirable unit of corporate ownership, says 
the applicant. 

The market value of applicant’s common stock on June ij 
was and for some time has been in excess of $200 a share, and 
applicant believes that the reduction in the par value a share 
of its common stock, and hence in market value, will greatly 
increase the number of applicant’s stockholders. The advantages 
of such increase are pointed out by applicant, reference being 
made to financing by sale of stock and to increase in the il 
terest of the general public in the services of applicant. 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 
Docket 22491, National Publishers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. et al., was incorrectly shown last week as set for argumen| 
June 14, instead of June 24. 
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CONTROL OF WHEELING 


The Traffic World Washington Burcau 


The Wabash has moved “to reach the dislodgment of the 
Wheeling stock from the Nickel Plate control.” It has out- 
lined the course of action it intends to pursue in the following 
letter to Secretary McGinty, of the Commission: 


In view of the withdrawal of the Nickel Plate application for 
control of the Wheeling and of its position as disclosed by its inter- 
yening petition that the Wheeling stock is wholly inaccessible to 
purchase by the Wabash and in view of the Commission’s already 
definite allocation of the Wheeling to the Wabash system, the Wa- 
bash has determined to broaden its proceedings before the Commission. 
It is asking leave to intervene in the cease and desist proceedings 
under the Clayton act in respect of the Wheeling stock which are now 
pending and directed by the Commission against the Nickel Plate. 
Jt proposes further to ask leave to intervene in the proceedings which 
the Nickel Plate forecasts for the modification of the Commission’s 
plan in so far as the plan fixes the allotment of the Wheeling. 

The Wabash considers this to be the most effective course to 
reach the dislodgment of the Wheeling stock from the Nickel Plate 
control, and it will insist, in the most direct proceedings available 
to it, upon the clarification of the intercorporate relations in regard 
to the Wheeling property which have been questioned by the Com- 
mission and_ which embarrass and handicap Wabash measures in 
aid of the Commission’s allocation of such property. In this view 
the Wabash is asking leave to withdraw its pending application in 
Finance Docket No. 8231 without prejudice to its renewal at the 
earliest appropriate juncture, but retaining its position as intervener 
in Finance Docket No. 6486. 


Finance No. 8231 is the proceeding involving the applica- 
tion of the Wabash for authority to acquire control of the 
Wheeling. Finance No. 6486 is the proceeding involving the 
application of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia for authority to 
acquire control of the Wheeling. Withdrawal by the Wabash 
of its application leaves only the application of the Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia pending before the Commission with respect 
to control of the Wheeling. The application of the Nickel Plate 
for authority to acquire control of the Wheeling was recently 
withdrawn. (See Traffic World, June 7, p. 1499.) 

If the Commission will approve, the Taplins, as controllers 
of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, will undertake to organize 
system No. 7 as shown in the Commission’s so-called complete 
plan of consolidation of railroads. As a matter of fact the 
brothers who are in control of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, 
although the stock of that road was transferred to the Penn- 
road corporation last fall, are organizing a company the plan 
of which is to merge and ultimately consolidate into one com- 
pany, the Wabash, Wheeling & Lake Erie, Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia, Western Maryland and Lehigh Valley, at the head of 
which will be F. E. Taplin, chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and to that extent carry 
out, right away, the plan of the Commission for system No. 7, 
of which the Wabash is the parent company. 

That was the substance of declarations on those points 
made by F. E. Taplin in the course of a hearing, June 17, in 
Finance No. 6486, application of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
for authority to acquire the stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
the majority of which was bought by the Nickel Plate, New 
York Central and Baltimore & Ohio. The stock bought by 
them is in the hands of a trustee in accordance with a plan 
made for the holding of that stock when the Commission, in 
Clayton anti-trust proceedings, ordered the trunk lines to divest 
themselves of it because its acquisition was in violation of 
that statute. Mr. Taplin said he proposed to raise $30,000,000 
to pay for the stock of those roads by issuing Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia stock. 

President Taplin, in answer to questions put to him by his 
brother, C. F. Taplin, attorney for the Pittsburgh & West Vir- 
ginia in this proceeding, also told of the transfer of the Taplin 
stock to the Pennroad Corporation last fall. The story of that 
transfer was told immediately after the narration about the 
plan to form a new company for beginning the assembling of 
the parts of system No. 7. 

In the fall of 1929, President Taplin said he thought he saw 
a financial storm approaching and he went to the Pennroad 
with a view to saving himself from loss by transferring the 
stock to hands able to preserve the Taplin interest. Under a 
verbal agreement he sold 222,930 shares of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia stock to that corporation. 

“T hoped it was only a temporary sale until the financial 
skies cleared,’ said Mr. Taplin. “I had an agreement with 
President Lee of the Pennroad that the management and con- 
trol of the property should remain as at that time without in- 
terference by the Pennroad in the absence of action detrimental 
to its investment.” 

“Has there been any such action?” asked Attorney Taplin. 

“There has not been. From the Pennroad’s point of view 
there might have been objection to our plan with regard to the 
Donora extension. The Pennsylvania railroad went to court 
about the matter but nothing was said to me. I have a plan 
for consolidation, independent of the Pennsylvania railroad, of 
five railroads all allocated to system No. 7. Negotiations are 
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now pending for the formation of a company under our control 
to acquire the Pennsylvania holdings in the Wabash and Lehigh: 
Valley and the Pennroad holdings in the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia. I have been led to believe, by officers of those com- 
panies, that they will be willing to sell if our plan works out. 
We have no reason to believe the price will be a stumbling 
block. We are prepared to invest $25,000,000 through the ex- 
change of stock to acquire control of the five roads, thus ac- 
complishing in a short time that much of the Commission plan 
for system No. 7, with the expectation that the five companies 
will be merged into one in due time.” 

Answering a question by Attorney Taplin, President Taplin 
said that according to the plan he was to be the head of the 
company. 

Under the request for authority to acquire the stock of the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie now in the hands of a trustee, the 
applicant proposes to pay cost plus carrying charges. 

On cross-examination by W. A. Colston, vice-president and 
general counsel of the Nickel Plate, it was brought out that Mr. 
Taplin, who admitted tnat he had paid more for some Wheeling 
& Lake Erie stock than had been paid by the three trunk lines, 
would not sell his Wheeling & Lake Erie stock at the price 
he had offered for the trusteed stock, if the Commission ap- 
proved the plan of the Nickel Plate fer the acquisition of the 
Wheeling stock. 

“I will not sell at that price,” said Mr. Taplin. “My stock 
is not trusteed. We did not buy in violation of the law and 
have a right to sell for what it is worth or what needs to be 
paid for stock bought in violation of law.” 

In answer to questions by Mr. Colston, Mr. Taplin said he 
had not approached any of the Nickel Plate officers because 
such an approach would not get him anything. He said there 
was no need of approaching anyone other than O. P. Van 
Sweringen. 

“I approached him two years ago,’ continued Mr. Taplin. 
“He is always pleasant in business. I was to have heard from 
him in a week or so, but I have not heard from him yet.” 

When Mr. Colston asked Mr. Taplin to file a copy of the 
contract of sale of the Taplin stock in the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia to the Pennroad Corporation, Mr. Taplin said that the 
agreement was a verbal one of the tenor before indicated. 

In elaboration of the attitude of mind of the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia, President Taplin said that that carrier, if the 
Commission approved and the Nickel Plate consented to sell 
its stock, would hold it subject to transfer to the parent com- 
pany of No. 7 system. He said that the P. & W. Va., was pre- 
pared to hold the Wheeling and Western Maryland until a 
parent company was formed or coordinate the Wheeling and 
Western Maryland and take a long lease on them. 

“Nothing will be done to interfere with the plan of the 
Commission or to prevent the parent company taking over the 
Wheeling on reasonable terms to be approved by the Com- 
mission,” added Mr. Taplin. 

The witness pointed out that the P. & W. Va. application 
for authority to acquire the Western Maryland was set for hear- 
ing in July and said that the three roads, Wheeling, Pittsburgh 
& West Virginia and the Western Maryland would be the 
nucleus of system No. 7 or any other system to be designated 
by the Commission as the shortest and most direct route from 
Toledo, O., to Baltimore, Md. He submitted data to show how 
well they could work together. 


“The experience of the last two years (since the pur- 
chase of Wheeling stock by the three trunk lines) when the 
Wheeling was not cooperating with us,” said Mr. Taplin, “shows 
that the Pittsburgh & West Virginia cannot hope to prosper 
without the full cooperation of the Wheeling and full coopera- 
tion means that they must be under common control. The 
president and the vice-president of the Wheeling each are 
paid $50,000 a year and the officers of the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia who get lower salaries could do the whole job.” 

Throughout his testimony Mr. Taplin pointed out the neces- 
sity for coordinating the Wheeling, P. & W. Va., and Western 
Maryland. Unless that could be done, he said, there would be 
no use for the Donora extension which had been authorized by 
the Commission. 

Two unsuccessful efforts were made by the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie, an intervener, to force the disclosure of the price 
the Pennroad had paid for the Taplin stock. President Taplin 
was asked to name the price. His attorney objected, but the 
objection was overruled, but Mr. Taplin said he did not want 
to disclose the price to satisfy curiosity. He was not ordered 
to answer. 

H. H. Lee, president of the Pennroad, was summoned as a 
witness for the Wheeling, but he did not tell the price, although 
Assistant Director Burnside told him that while a court might 
sustain his objection to telling, the Commission had a duty to 
perform in connection with the merging of railroads in the 
discharge of which it could be aided by the telling of facts, 
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which, if not told, might prejudice the applicant for authority 
to do something because it was asking for the aid of the Com- 
mission to accomplish something. But that did not appeal to 


Mr. Lee. He said he preferred not to tell. 

Andrew P. Martin, attorney for the Wheeling, in answer 
to questions, drew from Mr. Lee declarations that the negotia- 
tions and understandings between the P. & W. Va. and the Penn- 
road were oral and not. reduced to writing. Mr. Lee said that the 
certificate for the stock stood in the name of President Taplin, 
but that it was indorsed so that it could be transferred to the 
Pennroad. In answer to a question by Mr. Burnside, Mr. Lee 
expressed the opinion that the legal right to direct the voting 
of the shares rested in the Pennroad, if the last mentioned 
corporation thought the P. & W. Va. was acting in a manner 
detrimental to the Pennroad. The condition about detrimental 
action was added to his question by Mr. Lee at the suggestion 
of Attorney Taplin. Mr. Lee said that if he found anything in 
the minutes of the directors of the Pennroad about the pur- 
chase or about the agreements in respect to the policy, in addi- 
tion to his testimony, he would put the additional information 
in the record. Mr. Lee said that the funds for the purchase of 
the Taplin stock was obtained by the Pennroad from a sale of 
voting trust certificates which had been underwritten by Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., the issue being for the general purposes of the 
Pennroad Corporation. Mr. Burnside ruled out a question about 
Lehigh Valley stock, saying that that was not of interest in 
this case. 

Prior and after the testimony by President Taplin and Presi- 
dent Lee, testimony tending to show that thé Wheeling should 
be attached to the Pittsburgh & West Virginia was given by 
H. H. Temple, chief engineer to the applicant, and other wit- 
nesses. The other witnesses, mostly traffic and operating offi- 
cers of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, presented data to show 
how necessary it was to have the applicant and the Wheeling 
operated as one property. A. R. Kennedy, traffic manager of 
the Pittsburgh Steel Co., with a plant at Monessen, Pa., said 
there would be better service if the Wheeling and the applicant 
were operated together. His thought was that a small system 
such as would be created by the linking together of the Wheeling, 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia and Western Maryland would be 
better than one of more than 2,000 miles. 


In behalf of the Pittsburgh Investment Co., a holder of 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia stock, an intervener not further 
identified, J. B. Campbell, former commissioner, submited about 
twenty questions which he asked that the Pittsburgh & West 
Virginia be required to answer. Attorney Taplin asked that 
Mr. Campbell be required to bring in an officer of the company 
as a witness. Assistant Director Burnside said that an inter- 
vener could not be required to present witnesses. In addition 
he suggested that perhaps the interevner desired to see how 
the case developed before deciding whether he wanted to present 
a witness. 


Among the questions asked in the list submitted by Mr. 
Campbell were those as to the price paid by the Pittsburgh & 
West Virginia for Wheeling stock held by it; the number of 
shares of each class held and the average price paid for each 
sort; how much the applicant proposed to pay for Wheeling 
stock held by Mr. Taplin and his associates for their 34 per 
cent or thereabouts; on what basis was it proposed that the 
applicant offer its stock to obtain funds with which to pay for 
the 88 per cent of Wheeling stock not held by Mr. Taplin; 
what plan was proposed for the corporation which was to ac- 
quire the applicant, the Wheeling, Western Maryland, Wabash 
and the Lehigh Valley; information as to the expenditures on 
the Connellsville extension and the Donora branch; and as to 
Whether the applicant had changed its mind about the desira- 
bility of the Connellsville extension. 


Some of the questions seemed to have a bearing on sug- 
gestions that the Donora extension was planned so that it 
would be fought by the Pennsylvania and that from that fight- 
ing it was to be implied that there was no understanding or 
agreement between the applicant and the Pennsylvania. Earlier 
in the hearing President Taplin had said that he would not 
have wanted authority to make the Connellsville extension if 
he thought he could not get the Western Maryland and that 
he thought the Commission would not have granted authority 
for that construction if it had not had it in mind that a con- 
nection between the applicant and the Western Maryland was 
desirable. 

The day after the Nickel Plate and the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie, through their cross-examinations of President Taplin, of 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, and President Lee, of the Penn- 
road Corporation, had failed to find the price the latter paid 
for the P. & W. Va. stock acquired from the Taplins, those com- 
panies filed formal motions to have the Commission require the 
parties to that transaction to tell the price paid. They indicated 
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that they would appreciate a ruling from Assistant Directoy 
Burnside, but the latter expressed the belief that the motions 
would have to be argued before the Commission before action 
could be taken on them 

In its petition of intervention in the Clayton act case in- 
volving the block of Wheeling stock that was bought by the 
Nickel Plate, Baltimore and Ohio and New York Centra] and 
now trusteed pending final allocation of the Wheeling by the 
Commission, the Wabash averred that the purchase of the stoc, 
by the three roads named and related activities were further 
steps taken for the purpose of forestalling the formation of an 
additional competitive railway system or systems in trunk line 
territory and depriving the public of the benefit of the com- 
petition such additional system would afford, all in violation of 
and contrary to the intent and purpose of the Clayton anq 
Sherman acts and the transportation act. The Wabash asked 
the Commission to enter a further order to the end that the 
Wheeling block of stock would be held and not disposed of 
except to a purchaser or purchasers approved by the Com. 
mission. 

With questions as to the price the Pennroad Corporation 
paid for the Taplin stock in the Pittsburgh & West Virginia 
and as to the interest of President Taplin of the latter road ip 
various coal companies and coal selling agencies unanswered, 
the Pittsburgh & West Virginia closed its testimony for author. 
ity to buy the stock of the Wheeling & Lake Erie. That closing 
was followed by testimony from the Nickel Plate intended to 
show why the Pittsburgh & West Virginia should not be allowed 
to acquire the Wheeling. It sounded so much to Attorney Tap. 
lin as if the Nickel Plate was prepared to show why the Nickel] 
Plate should be allowed to buy the Wheeling stock that he 
suggested to Assistant Director Burnside that it was not perti- 
nent in view of the fact that the Nickel Plate had withdrawn 
its application. 

“The Wheeling must be allocated to some road,” said Mr. 
Burnside, “and testimony of this sort will help the Commission.” 

So. J. H. Day, freight traffic manager of the Nickel Plate, 
continued reading testimony from a volume before him, occa- 
sionally putting in exhibits showing the mileage, routing and 
traffic data about which he had been testifying. 


The questions asked by the Pittsburgh Investment (Co. 
were answered by the Pittsburgh & West Virginia. That car- 
rier said that its plans for the new company proposed to buy 
the stock of the Pittsburgh & West Virginia, the Wheeling, 
Western Maryland and the Lehigh Valley were not complete, 
but in a general way the idea was to distribute the stock of 
the proposed company among the holders of the stock of the 
five roads, thereby preparing the way for the dissolution of the 
five companies. 


As to construction of the Connellsville extension, the ap- 
plicant said that it was about 75 per cent completed at a cost 
of $8,064,649; that it would be completed by January 1, 1931, 
at an additional cost estimated at $4,906,815, and that the gross 
income in the first year would be about $1,444,159. 


The answer said that the cost of the extension would not 
greatly exceed the original estimate, although more work had 
been and would be done than originally contemplated, including 
the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela. As to 
the Donora extension, the answer said that its route had been 
finally located, although it was only three weeks ago that the 
litigation begun by the Pennsylvania had been completed. The 
cost of that branch was estimated at $1,500,000. The answer 
said that the applicant had certainly not changed its mind 
about the desirability of the Connellsville extension. 


The applicant said it had paid on an average of $176.63 
for the prior lien Wheeling stock, $82.87 for the preferred and 
$52.34 for the common. It said it had not yet made any pro- 
posal for the Taplin stock in the Wheeling. It said that it 
proposed to make an issue of its stock to its present stock- 
holders, to be sold to them one share of new stock for each 
share at present held, to be sold at par, to obtain the funds 
for carrying forward its plans. 


A. P. Martin, attorney for the Wheeling, just before the 
applicant’s testimony was completed, brought up the question 
of President Taplin’s coal interests. Mr. Burnside said he il- 
ferred that Mr. Martin thought that that showing would be 
pertinent as showing affiliation of the Taplin interests with 
the Pennsylvania and Mr. Martin assented to that. Attorney 
Taplin said that therefore it was to be inferred that there was 
affiliation between the Taplins and the Nickel Plate, New York 
Central, Chesapeake & Ohio and other railroads because Taplin 
coal was sold to them as well as to the Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Burnside made no ruling as to whether there should be answers 
to those questions, which Attorney Taplin said were inquiries 
into private business, but said that the Commission would have 
to consider them. 
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S. P. FOURTH SECTION CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Employes of the Southern Pacific Company and other labor 
organizations in the state of Arizona in a brief filed with the 
commission in Fourth Section Applications 13638 and 13639 ask 
the Commission to authorize the Southern Pacific to depart 
fom the long-and-short-haul clause of the fourth section of the 
interstate Commerce act in order that it may compete with 
poat lines using the Panama Canal for traffic moving between 
New York and Baltimore, on the one hand, and certain Cali- 
fornia ports, on the other, via the Southern Pacific’s water-and- 
rail route between those ports. 

‘If given the relief asked,” say these interveners, “the 
Southern Pacific Company may be able to recover a portion of 
the traffic now moving by water through the Panama Canal 
petween Atlantic ports and Pacific ports in sufficient volume to 
stabilize the employment of those now engaged in connection 
with the movement of freight traffic over the lines of the South- 
ern Pacific and such traffic may be increased to the extent where 
additional train service, additional trainmen and other employes 
would necessarily be employed in the movement of the same. 
There is no hope for this under existing conditions.” 

The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company and other in- 
tercoastal steamship lines, in a brief opposing the applications, 
ask that the Commission hold: 


1. That the condition brought about by the use of the Panama 
Canal in the transportation of freight between the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts does not constitute an exception under the proviso of the 
fourth section of the transportation act of 1920. 

2, That if prayer No. 1 be denied the Commission lay down the 
rule that in granting relief to a railroad to meet the competition of 
the intercoastal lines, the same rules will be applied in determining 
what is a “‘reasonably compensatory” rate as is applied where relief 
is sought by one railroad to meet the competition of another railroad. 


“If this will be done,’ say the intercoastal boat lines, ‘“‘the 
intercoastal lines will know what course they may take in their 
effort to develop transportation through the Panama Canal. In 
the absence of a definite rule, the ships will be continuously sub- 
ject to the uncertainties that arise from fourth section applica- 
tions filed by the transcontinental lines. 

“The ships believe it will be in the interest of both the 
railroads and the intercoastal lines if some definite rule is 
promulgated by the Commission.” 

In a brief asking denial of the application, the Board of 
Harbor Commissioners of the city of Los Angeles referred to 
the investment of more than $55,000,000 in harbor development 
and port facilities at Los Angeles harbor and said that the diver- 
sion of any traffic from that harbor would be prejudicial to the 
interests of the port. The brief said it was admitted that the 
interest of the Los Angeles Harbor Department in this proceed- 
ing was selfish. It said the testimony showed clearly that the 
great increase in water-borne commerce through Los Angeles 
harbor came after shipping was restored to the seas at the close 
of the war. It said the Commission also would take notice of 
the rapid increase in the population of the Los Angeles area 
and that it was obvious that the intercoastal movement of gen- 
eral cargo through the Panama Canal, amounting on an average 
to one-half of the total cargo affected by the pending applica- 
tions moving through the port, had gone ahead hand in hand 
with the increase in population and had contributed in no small 
degree to the general prosperity and financial and industrial 
growth of the section. 


The San Pedro and Wilmington chambers of commerce of 
California, opposing the applications, referred to large invest- 
ments in port facilities made subsequent to withdrawal of fourth 
section relief ‘and after exhaustive hearings had and after ship- 
pers and public had every reason to believe this question of 
fourth section relief’ had been definitely settled. 


The Los Angeles Compress and Warehouse Company, pro- 
testant, said that, as to cotton, the applications should be denied. 
It said while it had confined its discussion to cotton, that that 
should not be construed as an approval of the application with 
respect to other commodities. 

The Southern Pacific Company and affiliated lines in their 
brief say authority is sought to establish carload commodity 
rates and minima in both directions between California port 
terminals, San Diego, San Pedro and Wilmington (Los Angeles 
Harbor), Alameda, Oakland and San Francisco, on the one hand, 
and piers of the Southern Pacific Company-Southern Pacific 
Steamship Lines (Morgan Line), Manhattan Island, New York 
and Baltimore, Md., on the other, which will enable applicants 
to compete with the steamship lines operating through the 
Panama Canal “for traffic formerly transported but now and 
for some time in the past lost to such steamship lines.” 

“The terminal rates necessary to enable such opportunity 
to compete,” continues the brief, “are less than reasonable maxi- 
mum rates, and could not be held as maximum at intermediate 
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points without a substantial and prohibitive collateral loss of 
revenue, and without a disruption of relationships in rates from 
various territories to such intermediate points and disruption 
of relationships as between intermediate points and other points 
and such intermediate points themselves. The purpose of seek- 
ing an opportunity to compete for traffic under rates between 
the ports substantially less than reasonable maximum rates, but 
compensatory, is to obtain a larger net revenue from a greater 
utilization of existing facilities.” 

Terminal rates proposed by applicants would be 10 per cent 
higher than the going rates of the intercoastal conference lines, 
plus all additional costs, minimum weights and mixtures the 
same. Authority is asked to maintain the 10 per cent differen- 
tial over intercoastal rates by increasing or reducing terminal 
rates to accord with increases or reductions of intercoastal 
steamship lines, without further application to the Commission, 
authorized reductions to be limited to 10 per cent of proposed 
terminal rates. Such authority, it is asserted, will prevent re- 
ductions in intercoastal steamship rates, if such should be 
contemplated, for the purpose of nullifying regulatory efforts of 
the Commission. 

Under existing rate adjustments, it is asserted, intercoastal 
steamship lines have a monopoly of transcontinental water 
competitive carload commodity traffic between Atlantic sea- 
board territory and the Pacific coast and are obtaining traffic 
from farther distant interior points. All traffic of the Sunset- 
Gulf route, including the Morgan Steamship Line, is 100 per 
cent water competitive, and such route has been excluded from 
participation in this transcontinental traffic for the transporta- 
tion of which it was established, it is stated. 

It is contended that the proposed rates will neither impose 
an undue burden on other traffic nor jeopardize the appropriate 
return on value of carrier property generally, as contemplated 
in section 15a of the act. It is stated that the history of the 
long-and-short-haul provisions of the fourth section, including 
the present provisions, conclusively shows that water competi- 
tion was, beyond doubt, especially in view. Congress, says the 
brief, with full knowledge that minimum rates of the inter- 
coastal steamship lines could not be prescribed under existing 
law, did not intend to make the prohibition absolute, thus con- 
ferring a monopoly upon intercoastal steamship lines contrary 
to general public policy, but when considering the amendments 
contained in the transportation act of 1920, expressly refused 
to do so. 


“If the instant applications are denied by the Commission 
it is the opinion of the intermountain interests that the filing 
of additional transcontinental fourth section applications will 
be dispensed with for a long time and great benefit will thereby 
accrue to the general public,” says the Intermediate Rate As- 
sociation in its brief in opposition to the applications. 

The evidence shows, according to the association, that ap- 
plicant’s proposed rates, if established: 


1. Would not cover the extra or additional expenses incurred in, 
handling the traffic to which the rates apply; 

Would be so low as to threaten the extinction of legitimate 
water competition by water carriers; 

3. Would impose an undue burden upon other traffic and jeop- 
ardize the appropriate return on the value of the carried property 
generally, as contemplated in section 15 of the act; 

4. Would bear no relation to the value of the commodity carried 
and the value of the service rendered in connection therewith; and 

5. Would create infractions on other provisions of the act, and 
particularly of section 3. 

The evidence also shows that: 

(1) Applicant would not secure from intercoastal lines a sub- 
stantial amount of traffic under its rate proposals, and its rate pro- 
posals would result in reduced water rates; 

(2) It is improper to fix rates so as to preserve a fixed relation 
between the through charges by the Sunset Gulf Route and the In- 
tercoastal Conference Lines; 

(3) The present rates on a large number of commodities from 
New York piers to Phoenix, Ariz.; Deming, N. M.; and other inter- 
mediate points, are unreasonably high; 

(4) Applicant’s proposed rates are extremely low, 
the Commission’s fourth section circuity limitations; 

(5) Granting of applications would violate provisions of the 
Panama Canal act; 

(6) Granting of Applications would violate Commission’s orders 
and requirements of the Pacific Railroad acts; 

(7) Applicant’s proposed rates are lower than its export and im- 
port rates, and lower than rates from Chicago via New Orleans and 
Panama Canal; and 

(8) Granting of applications would create fourth section depar- 
tures not covered by such applications. 

It is respectfully submitted that the evidence fully justifies the 
denial of the applications herein in their entirety. 


based upon 


Applicants have utterly failed to justify their applications 
and “we have the utmost confidence that they will be denied,” 
says the brief for Arizona and New Mexico protestants, includ- 
ing the state commissions of those states and cattle and wool 
growers’ associations. 

“We may repeat,” the protestants assert in their conclu- 
sions, “that behind these applications there is a subtle scheme 
conceived by the fertile brains of the alert and able counsel 
for the railroads to break down the policy which the Commis- 
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sion has so wisely pursued since 1917, when the discriminatory 
rates applicable to the intermediate territory were eliminated. 
If support of this theory is needed, it is to be found in the fact 
that the Santa Fe, though not entering formal appearance at 
the hearings, had a representative present the whole time. It 
is perfectly clear that if the Southern Pacific Company were 
granted the concession they are here asking, other transconti- 
nental carriers, constituting as they do 38.19 per cent of the 
mileage of the Class I roads of the country, would, out of 
sheer necessity, be forced to take similar defensive steps and 
once the ice is broken, ‘the fat will be in the fire’-—if we may 
use that slang expression; chaos will again reign and the At- 
lantic ocean will be figuratively picked up and placed down in 
Chicago. . All we ask of you, gentlemen, is that you apply 
to us the principle of the Golden Rule, ‘Do unto others as you 
would that they should do unto you.’ The principle of the 
fourth section is the same in every state of the Union. If you 
are not willing that the people of your own state shall pay a 
greater transportation charge for a given service, than the 
citizens of another commonwealth living at a greater distance, 
then you should not be disposed to lay such an imposition 
upon the seven million people of the interior west.” 


PRIVATE CAR CASE 


Arrangements are being made by the tariff publishing agents 
of the railroads to file tariffs stating rates for the movement 
of foreign line private cars in accordance with the Commis- 
sion’s decision in the so-called private car case, 155 I. C. C. 775, 
_the federal. court at Louisville, Ky., having refused to enjoin 
the Commission’s order. (See Traffic World, June 7, p. 1508.) 
The tariffs probably will be dated later than July 1, although 
the Commission’s order requires that as their effective date. 
The probability of a later date being used arises from the fact 
that the tariffs may not be ready in time. 

The fact that the court at Louisville dismissed the bill of 
the railroads does not, however, make it certain that the rail- 
roads will have to file the tariffs they are preparing. The ques- 
tion as to whether the Commission went too far when it issued 
its report and order in that case is still pending in the federal 
court at Kansas City, Mo. That suit, equity No. 1450, Kansas 
City Southern vs. United States and Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, is based on a somewhat different ground than that set 
forth in the bill filed at Louisville. It makes the point that if 
the order is put into effect the Kansas City Southern operating 
officials will not be able to use their private office cars in travel- 
ing to and from the executive offices of the railroad company 
in New York because the cost will be too high. The bill neées- 
sarily covers some of the ground covered by the Louisville 
complaint. The Louisville case, however, placed emphasis on 
the allegation that the Commission, in effect, had forbidden the 
railroads to use their tracks and motive power for purposes not 
forbidden by law; that is to say, that the Commission had added 
something to the statute instead of merely administering that 
which Congress had written. 

At the time the railroad tariff publishing agents were set to 
work preparing tariffs the federal court at Kansas City had set 
the Kansas City Southern case for argument on June 16. The 
Commission assigned Nelson Thomas of its law staff to present 
arguments in behalf of the validity of its order. D. W. Knowlton, 
its chief counsel, argued the case at Louisville. Issuance of 
a restraining order or injunction by the court at Kansas City 
probably would cause the Commission to stay the execution 
of its order notwithstanding the fact that the court at Louis- 
ville had dismissed the bill of complaint of another group of 
carriers. 


COMMODITY CLAUSE SUIT 


The long contemplated commodity clause suit whereby the 
government, acting through the Department of Justice and to 
a certain extent through the Commission, expects to make that 
clause (sec. 1(8)) apply to the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway, 
the stock of which is owned and controlled by the United States 
Steel Corporation, has been filed in the federal court for the 
northern district of Illinois. It is entitled United States of 
America vs. Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway Co. It was filed 
by George E. Q. Johnson, the district attorney. On the petition 
with Mr. Johnson are William D. Mitchell, attorney-general; 
John Lord O’Brian, the assistant to the attorney-general; Elmer 
B. Collins, special assistant to the attorney-general, and Burt 
L. Smelker, attorney for the Commission. 

These attorneys for the government ask for a writ of man- 
damus directing the railway company to comply with the com- 
modity clause, also called the commodities clause, by ceasing 
and desisting from transporting in interstate commerce any 
article and/or commodity, other than timber and the manufac- 
tured products thereof (excepted by the law from the commodity 
clause) manufactured, mined or produced by it, or by any cor- 
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poration of which it is a subsidiary, or by any corporation which 
is a subsidiary of any corporation “of which respondent is a 
subsidiary, or manufactured. mined, or produced under jtg 
authority, or the authority of any corporation of which it is 
a subsidiary, or the authority of any corporation which igs a 
subsidiary of any corporation of which respondent is a sub- 
sidiary, or which it, or any corporation of which it is a gyp. 
sidiary, or any corporation which is a subsidiary of a corporation 
of which respondent is a subsidiary, may own in whole or in 
part, or in which it, or any corporation of which it is a gyp. 
sidiary, or any corporation which is a subsidiary of a corpora. 
tion of which respondent is a subsidiary, may have any interest 
direct or indirect, except such articles or commodities as may 
be necessary and intended for its use in the conduct of its 
business aS a common carrier.” 

The bringing of such a suit has been in contemplation for 
several years. Messrs. Collins and Smelker have been working 
on the matter off and on for at least three years. The former 
was one of the attorneys for the Commission before becoming 
a member of the staff of the Attorney-General assigned to the 
care of cases arising out of orders of the Commission. The 
suit is based on the proposition that the commodity clause 
works against such an arrangement as exists between the 
railroads controlled by the United States Steel Corporation or 
its subsidiaries and not merely against the railroads, such as 
the so-called anthracite railroads, which at the time the com. 
modity clause was enacted owned coal mining properties and 
acted, in a large measure, as the producing, selling and trans. 
portation agencies in the hard coal business. In the case of 
the steel railroads, the general allegation has been that they 
did not haul anything they produced. In announcing the begin. 
ning of the suit, the Department of Justice said: 


It is announced at Department of Justice that a petition was 
filed today (June 19) by the United States attorney at Chicago, ask- 
ing for the issue of a writ of mandamus against the Elgin, Joliet 
and Eastern Railway Co. compelling it to comply with the require- 
ments of the so-called ‘‘commodities clause’’ of the interstate com- 
merce act. This clause makes it unlawful for any railroad company 
to transport in interstate commerce articles and commodities manv- 
factured by it or under its authority, or in which the railroad may 
have an interest direct or indirect. The petition alleges that all the 
capital stock of this railroad is owned by the United States Steel 
Corporation and that the railroad company is engaged in transporting 
in interstate commerce commodities manufactured and mined by cer- 
tain subsidiaries of the steel corporation. The petition asks that the 
railroad company be ordered to desist from the transportation of such 
commodities. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 8275, authorizing the Boston & 
Maine Railroad to issue not exceeding $7,500,000 of 7 per cent prior- 
preference stock, consisting of 75,000 shares of the par value of $100 
each; said stock to -be exchanged for applicant’s mortgage bonds at 
the rate of 5 shares of stock for each $500, principal amount, of bonds, 
approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8278, authorizing the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Company to issue $1,000,000 of first 
and general mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series A; said bonds 
to be sold at not less than 101.75 per cent of par and accrued in- 
terest and the proceeds used to reimburse the applicant’s treasury 
in part for capital expenditures heretofore made, approved. : 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8277, authorizing the Georgia, 
Ashburn, Sylvester & Camilla Railway Company to issue not ex- 
ceeding $28,000 of promissory notes payable to the order of the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works in connection with the procurement of one 
freight locomotive, approved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 7997, authorizing (1) the Texas 
Mexican Railway Company to operate over tracks of the San Antonio 
& Aransas Pass Railway Company; and (2) the Texas & New Or- 
leans Railroad and the San Antonio & Aransas Pass Railway Company 
to operate over tracks of the Texas Mexican Railway Company, in 
Nueces county, Texas, approved. F 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8242, authorizing the 
Cairo, Truman & Southern Railroad Company to abandon a portion 
of its line of railroad in Poinsett county, Ark., approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 8318. W. B. Serviss and Rachel Serviss, doing _busi- 
ness under name and style of Serviss Telephone System, and Mich- 
igan Bell Telephone Co. ask for appropal of acquisition by latter 
of property of former. : 

Finance No. 8319. Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania and Pav- 
pack Telephone Co. ask approval of acquisition by former of property 
of latter. 

Finance No. 8320. New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. and Vincentown 
& Tabernacle Telephone Co. ask approval of acquisition by former 
of property of latter. } 

Finance No. 7886. Supplemental application of Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern Railroad Co. for authority to sell $3,000,000 of 5 per cent 
series C gold bonds at 97 to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Finance No. 831 Cimarron & Northwestern Railway Co. asks 
authority to abandon its entire line of road, being 7.5 miles extend- 
ing from Cimarron, N. M., to South Ponil, N. M., due to exhaustion 
of timber supply. 

Finance No. 8324. Leavenworth & Tupeka Railroad Co. asks au- 
thority to abandon its line from Leavenworth to Meriden Junction, 
Kan., approximately 47 miles. Applicant says road has been operated 
at a substantial loss every year since 1918; that it is paralleled by 
hard surfaced roads and that each year witnesses an _ increasing 
amount of passenger and freight business diverted to autos, busses 
and trucks. It says the people of Jefferson county are unwilling 
to vote further aid to meet operating deficits as they have done for 
many years heretofore. Only that part of the line between Osawkie 
and Leavenworth, 37 miles, is now being operated. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


(Court of Appeal of Louisiana, Orleans.) On cause of ac- 
tion arising outside state, jurisdiction of foreign carrier cannot 
je acquired by attaching freight cars incidentally within state. 

The action was brought under the Carmack amendment 
i the interstate commerce act by the holder of the bill of 
ading against the initial carrier for alleged damage to certain 
cattle before reaching the state of the forum. The defendant 
carrier Was a non-resident, not doing any business and not 
having any agent within state, jurisdiction being asserted solely 
because Of the attachment of defendant’s freight cars while on 
the line of an interstate carrier engaged in business within the 
sate —_W. H. Hodges & Co., Inc., vs. Pennsylvania R. Co., 128 
§o. Rep. 52. 


TELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES 


(Court of Civil Appeals of Texas, Texarkana.) Judgment 
for cost of telegram only held proper, where evidence did not 
show addressee would have accepted position or would have 
earned more if telegram- regarding position had been delivered. 
-Reece et al. vs. Western Union Telegraph Co., 27 S. W. Rep. 
(2d) 325. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 


(Supreme Court of Washington.) Shipper may recover for 
injuries to cattle in transit due to railroad’s negligence without 
siving written notice of injury before removing stock from 
carrier’s possession (interstate commerce act, sec. 20 (11)), as 
amended). 

The uniform live stock contract provided that, before live 
sock was removed from possession of carrier or mingled with 
other live stock, shipper, owner, consignee, or agent should 
inform in writing the delivering carrier of any visible or manifest 
injury to the live stock. Interstate commerce act, sec. 20 (11), 
a amended by act July 3, 1926, c. 761, 44 Stat. 835, and act 
March 4, 1927, c. 510, 44 Stat. 1448, 49 USCA, sec. 20 (11), pro- 
vides no notice of claim is necessary if injury was due to care- 
lessness or negligence in transit or while property was being 
loaded or unloaded or was due to unreasonable delay.—Hill vs. 
Great Northern Ry. Co., 287 Pac. Rep. 665. 

Evidence made prima facie case on questions of negligence 
and damages in action for injuries to stock in transit.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing €o.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Court of Appeals of District of Columbia.) Under inter- 
state commerce act, sec. 13 (3), (4), 49 USCA, sec. 13 (3), (4), 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was required to take juris- 
liction for purpose of investigating order directing carriers to 
reduce certain freight rates on intrastate shipments, regardless of 
lemporary restraining order prohibiting enforcement of rate order 
until application for interlocutory injunction could be heard by 
three justices under 28 USCA, sec. 380, in that the restraining 
oder did no more than preserve status quo until hearing to 
(etermine whether interlocutory injunction could be granted.— 
lnterstate Commerce ‘Commission vs. Northern Pac. Ry. Co. et 
al, 39 Fed. Rep. (2d) 508. 

(Supreme Court of Georgia.) Injunction against enforce- 
Ment of statute because inapplicable to petitioners’ business 
and unconstitutional held properly denied, where no interference 
With petitioners’ rights appeared.—Bowden et al. vs. Georgia 
Public Service Commission et al., 153 S. E. Rep. 42. 

Declaratory action is not maintainable in state.—Ibid. 

Motor carriers, denying applicability of statute and refusing 
0 submit showing before public service commission, cannot 
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invoke equity to prevent criminal prosecution, but have adequate 
remedy at law (Civ. Code 1910, secs. 4538, 5491). 

Civ. Code 1910, sec. 4538, provided that equity will not take 
cognizance of plain legal right, where adequate remedy is pro- 
vided by law.—Ibid. 

Petition to enjoin enforcement of motor-carrier act (Acts 
1929, p. 293) by Public Service Commission notifying petitioners 
to file application for certificate of public convenience and 
necessity held insufficient.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Arkansas.) Private carrier is not bound 
to carry for any reason, unless entering into special agreement 
to do so.—Jones vs. Ferguson, 27 S. W. Rep. (2d) 96. 

Common carrier must carry for all who offer goods as it 
is accustomed to carry and tender reasonable compensation for 
carrying goods.—Ibid. 

“Common carrier” is one holding itself out as ready to 
engage in transportation of goods for hire as public employ- 
ment, not casual occupation.—Ibid. . 

Common carrier is subject to regulation, but private carrier 
cannot be regulated by railroad commission (Laws 1927, No. 99, 
p. 257).—Ibid. 

Act regulating cars for hire using highways does not regu- 
late traffic on highway, but regulates business of parties to whom 
it applies (Laws 1927, No. 99; p. 257).—Ibid. 

Carrier operating one truck, not holding himself out to 
public, but contracting with certain merchants for transporta- 
tion, held “private carrier,” not subject to regulation (Laws 
1927, No. 99, p. 257). 

The defendant claimed to be a common carrier, purchased 
truck, but was not licensed by railroad commission. There- 
after, ten citizens paid for truck and entered into contract with 
defendant to haul freight for them at regular schedule rates 
being charged by truck lines, so long as defendant would haul 
only and exclusively for them and not for general public. De- 
fendant hauled freight for persons contracted with, and re- 
fused to haul freight for any other person, and did not hold 
himself out to public as common carrier. Laws 1927, No. 99, 
p. 257, regulates cars for hire using highways of state.—Ibid. 

Act regulating cars for hire using highways held valid, but 
has no application to private carrier (Laws 1927, No. 99, p. 257). 
— Ibid. 





(Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri.) Statute providing 
goods in carrier’s possession cannot be attached or levied on 
unless order bill of lading be surrendered to carrier or its nego- 
tiation enjoined held not to cover injunction or process inter- 
fering with rights of holder of bill (49 USCA, sec. 103). 

49 USCA, sec. 103, provides that if goods are delivered 
to carrier by owner or person whose act in conveying title 
for value would bind owner, and order bill is issued for 
them, they cannot, while in possession of carrier, be attached 
or otherwise levied upon unless bill be first surrendered to 
carrier or its negotiation enjoined, and that carrier shall not 
be compelled to deliver actual possession of goods until bill is 
surrendered to him or impounded by court.—Chicago, B. & Q. 
R. Co. vs. Fowler, 27 S. W. Rep. (2d) 72. 

Carrier restrained from removing, transporting, or dispos- 
ing of hay shipment must notify shipper, but need not question 
regularity and seek dissolution of injunction (49 USCA, sec. 103). 
—Ibid. 

Whether injunction restraining railroad from removing, 
transporting, or disposing of hay shipment was regular was 
question to be determined by judicial authorities and not by 
party enjoined (49 USCA, sec. 103).—Ibid. 

Carrier need not question validity of seizure of goods or 
enjoining of disposition of goods, and can obey orders without 
liability (49 USCA, sec. 103).—Ibid. 4 

Railroad held justified in refusing to deliver hay shipment, 
while enjoined, without contesting validity of injunction, merely 
because consignor or holder of bill of lading demanded posses- 
sion (49 USCA, sec. 103).—Ibid. 

Carrier enjoined from delivering shipment need not defend 
shipper’s lawsuit (49 USCA, sec. 103).—Ibid. 

Loss to shipper from injunction restraining carrier from 
delivering hay held damnum absque injuria as to carrier suing 
for demurrage (49 USCA, sec. 103).—Ibid. 

Erroneous declaration of law held not harmful, where court 
found for proper party.—Ibid. 

Carrier held not entitled under tariff to demurrage charges 
against shipper on hay for time following free period after 
rejection of delivery until notifying shipper. 

The demurrage tariff introduced in evidence in carrier’s 
action against shipper to recover demurrage charges showed the 
time for demurrage charges is to be computed from first 7 a. m. 
after the day on which notice of arrival is sent or given to 
consignee, and when freight is unclaimed within five days from 
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the first 7 a. m., after day on which notice of arrival has been 
given, a notice to that effect shall be sent to shipper that prop- 
erty is unclaimed.—Ibid. 

If shipper of hay had actual notice that shipment was re- 
jected, notice by wire in accordance with tariffs was not required 
to charge demurrage.—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Louisiana. Evidence held to justify Pub- 
li¢ Service Commission in granting certificate of public conven- 
ience and necessity to operate motor freight line (Act No. 292 
of 1926). 

The Motor Freight Company rendered a public service which 
the railroad company did not render, or proposed to render, by 
picking up all shipments tendered for transportation to points 
which it served and by delivering shipments into hands of con- 
signee, while shipments in less-than-carload lots by railroad 
would have to be delivered at depot of railroad company.—Yazoo 
& M. V. R. Co. vs. Louisiana Public Service Commission et al., 
128 So. Rep. 39. 

Under statute authorizing Public Services Commission to 
grant certificate of ‘public convenience and ‘necessity’ ”’ to motor 
carrier, the word “necessity” does not mean indispensable (Act 
No. 292 of 1926).—Ibid. 

Court must not substitute its judgment for that of Public 
Service Commission which has acted within its power.—Ibid. 

Public Service Commission should not require more capital 
of applicant for certificate to conduct motor freight line than 
amount invested in equipment and necessary to conduct business 
properly (Act No. 292 of 1926, sec. 3, par. 2).—Ibid. 

(Supreme Court of Kansas.) Court should set aside order 
of Public Service Commission where clearly unjust, unreason- 
able, or discriminatory; order requiring railroads to apply to 
transportation of sand from Shockey to southeast Kansas rates 
not exceeding those on like traffic from Grinter held properly 
enjoined.—Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. vs. State Public Service 
Commission, 287 Pac. Rep. 608. 

Failure of appellant’s counsel to appear when court denied 
new trial did not prevent consideration of grounds assigned, 
where objections to findings had been argued.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Washington.) Ferry company could 
issue commutation tickets for vehicles and freight, such right 
not being limited to carriage of passengers alone (Const., art. 
12, sec. 15).—Puget Sound Nav. Co. vs. Director and Supervisors 
of Department of Public Works et al., 287 Pac. Rep. 672. 

Tariff of ferry company authorizing commutation rates for 
trucks loaded or unloaded held not “unjust discrimination” (Rem. 
Comp. St., sec. 10356).—Ibid. 


GALVESTON PORT CASE 


The Commission has been advised that the three-judge 
court that tried No. 540, Texas & Pacific Railway Co. vs. 
United States and Interstate Commerce Commission, the latter 
an intervening defendant, and No. 545, Louisiana & Arkansas 
Railway Co. et al. vs. Same, suits to set aside and annul the 
Commission’s orders in No. 12798, Galveston Commercial Asso- 
ciation vs. G. H. & S. A. et al., 160 I. C. C. 345, has dismissed 
the bills brought by the railroad companies. District Judges 
Grubb and Hutcheson voted for dismissal and Circuit Judge 
Foster dissented. 

In the Galveston case the Commission definitely set aside 
the rule for ascertaining undue prejudice laid down by it in 
the Ashland Fire Brick case and held that the complaining 
railroads, in having export and import rates from and to New 
Orleans from northern Texas the same as to and from Galveston 
were guilty of undue prejudice against the Texas port and 
showed undue preference for the Louisiana port, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Texas & Pacific and the Louisiana & 
Arkansas did not serve the Texas port with their own rails. 
Dismissal of the bills has the effect of approving the new rule 
for ascertaining prejudice that was laid down as the substitute 
for the rule promulgated in the Ashland Fire Brick case. Under 
the new rule a finding of undue prejudice can be made against 
railroads that participate in rates and traffic to the points 
found to be preferred, although such railroads cannot, of their 
own power, change the rate situation, but must act through 
the rate-making lines. 


U. S. CLAIM AGAINST G. & F. 


Advices have been received at the Department of Justice 
that the United States district court at Augusta, Ga., has sus- 
tained the contention of the government that it is entitled to 
priority in a claim against the Georgia & Florida Railroad Com- 
pany arising out of a transaction in 1921. A loan of $792,000 
was made under section 210 of the transportation act to the 
receivers of the Georgia & Florida Railroad Company and took 
the receivers’ notes as evidence thereof, with receivers’ cer- 
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tificates as security. In 1927 the railway property was sold 
upon foreclosure and after reorganization became the Georgi, 
& Florida Railroad Company. The court’s decree stated tha 
the sale should be made to the railroad company subject to the 
government loan, payment of which was deferred at that time 
until 1936, and first mortgage bonds issued by the new company 
pledged as security to the government in lieu of receivery 
certificates. The deed of conveyance, the mortgage underlying 
the bonds, and the report of the Interstate Commerce (Con. 
mission approving the plan for reorganization, all made ref. 
erence to the existence of the government’s loan as a charge 
created by the receivers against the property. The property 
recently was again put under receivership and the question arose 
whether the obligation of the old receivers to the government 
was prior in rank to the first mortgage bonds. 





VAN SWERINGEN DIRECTORSHIPS 


Applications of O. P. Van Sweringen, George A. Tomlinson, 
Leonard P. Ayres, John Sherwin, Jr., Alva Bradley and Darwin 
S. Barrett, Jr., to hold the positions of director with the Denver 
& Rio Grande Western and other carriers affiliated with the 
Missouri Pacific, have been granted by the Commission. 


FARMERS AND FREIGHT CHARGES 


“Since the passage of the Esch-Cummins law ten years ago, 
farmers have had to pay higher freight rates,’ said Representa. 
tive Nelson, of Missouri, in remarks in the House June 17 on 
economic conditions. “In many instances the _ transportation 
costs have been so high as to absorb any possible profits during 
periods of low prices. Since the Supreme Court decision in 
the O’Fallon railway case from St. Louis, and a more recent 
decision touching the Hoch-Smith resolution as to rates, and 
the growing competition of bus service, higher freight charges 
may come. There is hope, however, that the work now pro- 
gressing so rapidly on the Missouri River and other inland 
waterways may afford some relief in the handling of grain and 
other bulky shipments.” 


ERRONEOUS BILLS OF LADING 


“Fifteen bags of sugar should not be allowed to move from 
your place of business as one bag of salt,’ advises a recent 
publication of the Des Moines (Ia.) Chamber of Commerce, in 
which are reported results of a ten-day check of erroneous bills 
of lading presented at local railroad freight stations. 

That the advice is not as unnecessary as might seem is 
indicated by an analysis of the results of the check, made at 
the suggestion of the Local Freight Agents’ Association. 

In this ten-day check 465 erroneous bills of lading issued 
by 56 firms were discovered. Forty of these firms were guilty 
of but one offense, while 425 errors were made by sixteen firms. 
Three hundred thirty-nine shipments included 213 which checked 
“over” 365 pieces of freight, and 219 shipments which checked 
“short” 292 pieces of freight. That is, 213 bills of lading 
were presented that did not include 365 pieces of freight as 
delivered to the freight house and for which the shipper would 
not have had any receipt had the bill of lading not been corrected 
by the railroad company, and for which the carrier would not 
have been liable, in the absence of such a receipt. The 292 
pieces of “short” freight represented 219 bills of lading on which 
these items were entered but were not delivered at the freight 
houses. 

“The point at issue is this,’ says the chamber of commerce 
publication: “That on such bills of lading it is apparent that 
the shipper is not issuing them so as to receive the proper 
receipt that he, his customer, and the carrier is entitled to 
order to properly protect all parties concerned.” The waste of 
time and money involved in obtaining necessary information (0 
make corrections indicated, when errors are discovered, 1S 
pointed out, and cooperation of local shippers solicited in a0 
effort to correct the situation. 


CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


‘Without debate the Senate, June 16, agreed to the resolu: 
tion offered by Senator Couzens, chairman of the Senate inter 
state commerce committee, authorizing and directing the com 
mittee or subcommittee thereof to make a study of and to ad 
vestigate the matter of consolidation and unification of railroa? 
properties and the effect of such consolidation and unifications 
upon the public interest. The committee is directed to report 
to the Senate the results of its studies and investigations, 
including such recommendations for legislation as it deems ad- 
visable. The expenses of the committee or subcommittee, = 
resolution provides, shall not exceed $5,000. (See Traffic World, 
June 14, p. 1571.) 
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HALT IN CONSOLIDATION 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The House committee on interstate and foreign commerce, 
June 19, ordered favorably reported to the House that day a 
revision of the Couzens halt-in-consolidation resolution that, if 
finally approved, will not interfere with unifications or consoli- 
dations of railroads subject to the approval of the Commission. 


The revised resolution provides, in effect, that the Com- 
mission shall look to the rights of railroad employes in consoli- 
dation and unification cases and impose conditions to protect 
the employés if it finds that it is just and reasonable and in the 
public interest so to do, and it prohibits acquistion of control 
of railroads by any holding company, investment company, 
yoting trust or other person not a carrier by railroad “unless 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission.” This part 
of the revised resolution represents an effort to subject holding 
companies and others defined to the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission. Electric interurban lines are exempted from the pro- 
visions of the resolution. 


The Great Northern-Northern Pacific unification would not 
be interfered with under the revised resolution. There was a 
strong feeling in the committee, however, that the circum- 
stances in that case were such, however, that there need be 
practically no fear that that unification would be consummated 
within the next two years, if at all. Chairman Parker believed 
that the requirement of the Commission that the two northern 
lines give up their Burlington stock alone was sufficient to 
block consummation of the proposed unification. 


The text of the revised resolution follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That (a) in any 
hearing upon an application to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to acquire control of any carrier or carriers by 
railroad or to consolidate the properties, or any part thereof, of any 
such carriers, the employes of any carrier by railroad involved in the 
acquisition or consolidation, or the representatives of any such em- 
ployes, may intervene and be heard. As a condition of its approval 
of any such acquisition or consolidation, the Commission is authorized 
to require that hardships or losses imposed upon any employes as 
a result of such acquisition ‘or consolidation shall be minimized 
and/or compensated for by the carriers involved, so far as the 
Commission determines that it is just and reasonable and in the 
public interest so to do. 

(b) The acquisition of control in any manner of two or more 
carriers by railroad, by or through any holding or investment com- 
pany, voting trust, or other person not a carrier by railroad, whether 
such control is held directly, or indirectly through one or more such 
persons, is hereby prohibited, unless approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The provisions of the interstate commerce 
act, as amended and supplemented applicable with respect to an 
acquisition of control by one carrier of another carrier or carriers, 
shall be applicable with respect to any acquisition of control under 
this paragraph. Any violation of this paragraph may be enjoined 
by any court or competent jurisdiction at the suit of the United States, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, any commission or regulatory 
body of any: state in which is located any part of the lines of the 
carrier by railroad, or any party in interest. 

(c) As used in this joint resolution, the term ‘‘employe’’ means 
an individual defined as an employe in the railway labor act; the 
term “‘person’”’ includes individual, partnership, corporation, and as- 
sociation; and the term “carrier by railroad’? means any such car- 
rier subject to the interstate commerce act, as amended. 

(d) Provided, that street, suburban and interurban electric rail- 
ways not operated as a part or parts of a general steam railroad 
+ be rd of transportation, are excluded from the provisions of this 
resolution. 


, Representative Huddleston was to file a minority report 
In opposition to the action of the majority. Chairman Parker 
said he could not say when the resolution would be taken up 
in the House. The House rules committee probably will have 
to arrange for its consideration if it is taken up before the 
session comes to an end. 

Pressure, chiefly from organized railroad labor and forces 
affiliated therewith, resulted in the House committee taking 
Steps looking to action of some sort on the Couzens resolution. 

After the committe had concluded conversations with 
Chairman McManamy and Commissioners Eastman, Brainerd 
and Porter behind closed doors the end of last week and the 
first of this week, it was decided to appoint a subcommittee to 
attempt to reach an agreement on a revision of the resolution 
i the nature of a compromise. The subcommittee was com- 
posed of Representatives Denison, of Illinois; Hoch, of Kansas; 
Mapes, of Michigan; Rayburn, of Texas, and Huddleston, of 
Alabama. Chairman Parker, of the committee, sat with the 
subcommittee part of the time it was deliberating. 

It was indicated that while members of the committee did 
hot feel that, such an important piece of legislation as the 
Couzens resolution should be disposed of in the few remaining 
days of the present session, the demand for action had become 
Such that the committee decided that it should ascertain 
Whether or not something might be done The issues em- 
phasized in this connection were the holding company situation 
and the Great Northern-Northern Pacific unification case. 

Representative Mead, of New York, addressed the House 
June 17 in support of the Couzens resolution. He charged that 
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“already 200,000 employes of railroads are without work on 
account of the 50,000 miles of road that have already been 
merged, and if the suggestions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are made effective a quarter of a million more will 
be added to the unemployed list. Cities and towns will be 
wiped out, shops and terminal yards will be dispensed with, 
and the prosperity we are hoping to have return will be 
postponed indefinitely” 

(Representative Mead appealed for action by the committee 
on interstate commerce. Representative Johnson, of Washing- 
ton, also was active to the end that the House might vote on 
the proposition before the end of the present session. 

Minnesota representatives in the House have appealed to 
the Commission to refrain from acting in furtherance of the 
unification of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific systems 
until Congress acts on the Couzens resolution, the final approval 
of which would bar consummation of the unification of the two 
northern lines. 

This appeal was made as the result of a reply sent by 
Chairman McManamy at the direction of the Commission to 
the previous appeal of northwestern congressmen that the 
Commission hold up action in the case. 

“The Commission has directed me to advise you that you 
will receive notice of any further hearings in this proceeding 
if such further hearings should be held,’ said Chairman Mce- 
Manamy in his reply. “I have also been directed to say that 
as long as laws providing for the consolidation of railroads re- 
main on the books we must continue to administer them in 
accordance with their provisions, therefore, we can not con- 
sistently respond affimatively to your suggestion that we delay 
action upon this consolidation in anticipation of the enactment 
of further legislation.” 

The Minnesota congressmen, referring to this statement, 
said the Commission “must be aware of the intent of Congress 
to legislate upon this very important phase of the transportation 
question. Indeed, the Senate has already passed the so-called 
is now before the interstate and 
foreign commerce committee of the House, but probably can 
not be acted upon during the present session of Congress for 
the lack of time. The Senate, by its action, has indicated its 
position and the House will probably take similar action at 
the short session of Congress.” 

“Do you not believe,” continued the congressmen in their 
letter to Chairman McManamy, “that under the circumstances 
the application of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
railroads to merge should be held in abeyance until Congress 
reconvenes in December, when the subject matter will again be 
considered? We believe that in view of the action already taken 
on the Couzens resolution, your commission could very properly 
refrain from acting upon applications of parallel and compet- 
ing railroads to merge until Congress has had an opportunity to 
act.” 

Hope was expressed by the congressmen that the Commis- 
sion would reconsider its determination as set forth by the 
chairman. 

In reply to the appeal of the Minnesota congressmen that 
the Commission hold up action in the Great Northern-Northern 
Pacific case, Chairman McManamy said: 


Your letter of June 11, expressing the desire of the Minnesota 
delegation in Congress that the application of the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific to merger be held in abeyance until Congress 
reconvenes in December, has been received. 

Your letter indicates a possible misunderstanding as to the situa- 
tion which exists. So that the situation may be correctly before 
you, you are advised that the application of the Great Northern 
Pacific Railway to acquire by lease and stock ownership control of 
the properties of the Great Northern and Northern Pacific Railroad 
Companies, and for other purposes, was decided by the Commission 
and a report issued under date of February 11, 1930, in which the 
Commission found, subject to four specific conditions, that the 
acquisition would be ‘‘in the public interest and that the considera- 
tions, terms and conditions involved in effecting such control and 
operation are just and reasonable.”’ 

The state of Minnesota through its Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission is a party to this proceeding. If it desires any modification 
of the action which has been taken it should file an appropriate peti- 
tion and serve copies on all parties so that the matter may be prop- 
erly before us in accordance with our Rules and Practice. We can- 
not undertake to suspend or postpone this or any other matter be- 
fore us under the law in anticipation of further legislation by the 
Congress. 

Your letter will be placed before the Commission. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 

The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period June 
1-7, inclusive, was 454,747, as compared with 441,503 cars the 
preceding period, according to the car service division of the 
American Railway Association. No shortage was reported. The 
surplus was made up as follows: 

Box, 204,686; ventilated box, 1,570; auto and furniture, 34,688; 
total box, 240,944; flat, 11,502; gondola, 83,718; hopper, 71,505; total 
coal, 155,223; coke, 529; S. D. stock, 25,455; D. D. stock, 4,125; re- 
frigerator, 15,479; tank, 460; miscellaneous, 1,030. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 39,000 box, 600 S. D. 
stock and 1,025 refrigerator cars. 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS 


The Commission’s official statistics on operating revenues 
and operating expenses of Class I railroads for April and the 
four months ended with April, for the United States, compiled 
from carrier reports, follow: 


1930 1929 
Average number of miles operated.......... 212,461.69 242,258.80 
Revenues: 
NE acinidhu Bonde ceetacuvosiowmedenss $ 345,813,395 $ 393,709,646 
NN OO OE Ee OT ee *59,585,513 767,521,459 
SE iy ah ons 0g la paid ao O16 e a: eale nial Dares. 8s bk Vie 9,246,354 $9,877,914 
INN 3. che as. 00.08 eels a ia 8 bee atresde pie eae 10,959,900 14,400,266 
All other transportation ...............- 15,656,831 17,904,674 
DE vet bcnVecrerncbees deen naccuues 9,165,814 10,570,297 
pe EE ere 1,082,230 1,043,052 
SORE THOT oo bikeice icc ceasccevedien 306,879 326,863 
Railway operating revenues........ 451,203,158 514,700,445 
Expenses: 
Maintenance of way and structures..... 68,183,633 74,045,394 
Maintenance of equipment ............. 91,060,346 101,604,636 
I a acess aces dbisaye ay odaaose Oe, wa Cesn, ow, cose ate 11,009,704 10,409,083 
Ber re ne eer ee 158,224,965 171,172,103 
Miscellaneous operations .............-. 4,431,738 4,641,821 
I wil chi dls veal gta rarraes sai al nia Was 6 8 ca 16,499,611 16,204,870 
Transportation for investment—Cr...... 1,195,646 1,032,576 
Railway operating expenses........ 348,214,351 377,045,331 
Net revenue from railway operations........ 102,988,807 137,655,114 
FOB WRy URE BQOCTURIG Ss oc ccc icc ccccsvicecvcewss 30,094,097 33,020,062 
Uncollectible railway revenues.............. 87,816 120,868 
Railway operating income........... 72,806,894 104,514,184 
cquipment rents—Dr. balance............... 8,357,732 8,267,139 
Joint facility rent—Dr. balance............. 2,177,581 2,078,668 
Net railway operating income....... 62,271,581 94,168,377 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent)... 77.17 73.26 
~~ *Ineludes $2,916,332 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
tIncludes $3,196,307 sleeping and perme car surcharge. 
tIncludes approximately $673,155 back mail pay. 
FOUR MONTHS 
1930 1929 
Average number of miles operated.......... 212,469.73 242,261.56 
Revenues: 
RN I das anes leassisie tence d.a,ws arb aks. e reer ee $1,356,266,039 $1,518,946,243 
EE PO rE ee Pe ey 9253,092,476 4282,820,119 
ME, oS 5 ce G Kastoa ed cioe.ce Penne Tw wt came 37,076,198 439,002,929 
ee ee Rr er Eee eee 38,320,706 45,876,276 
All Other tFANSPOFtation. ......0ccsccccsss 58,806,916 67,385,456 
NEE aia edc. ol rrp wail oa ode ie, c.a-6. 6 etbct 36,675,593 39,434,211 
Sg SS SS Sey rere 4,312,041 4,136,492 
OD Ts icc icitidiiiesascecawwesen 1,245,780 1,281,957 
Railway operating revenues......... 1,783,304,189  1,996,319,769 


Expenses: 


Maintenance of way and structures..... 237,968,166 254,329,935 


Maintenance of equipment.............. 370,218,801 398,647,946 

Fl sean il OO ES Ree 43,964,409 41,729,566 
6 POE eT 654,232,576 701,248,380 
Miscellaneous operations ............... 18,374,399 18,715,810 
I ii a: aus 0655, is emilee Kadi os Wid arr ore eyeiore 65,918,576 64,171,409 
Transportation for investment—Cr...... 3,963,428 3,376,056 
Railway operating expenses......... 1,386,713,499 1,475, 466,990 

Net revenue from railway operations....... 396,590,690 520,852,779 
Ee ee 118,479,946 128,610,078 
Uncollectible railway revenues.............. 361,935 400,392 
Railway operating income........... 277,748,809 391,842,309 
Liquipment rents—Dr. balance............... 31,074,209 30,266,280 
Joint facility rent—Dr, balance............. 8,167,069 8,136,345 
Net railway operating income...... 238,507,531 353,439,684 

Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent).. 77.76 73.91 


sincludes $12,363,435 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
4Includes $13,090,751 sleeping and parlor car surcharge. 
4Includes approximately $2,102,647 back mail pay. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended June 7 totaled 
935,647 cars, according to the car service division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association. This was an increase of 75,398 cars 
above the preceding week, when loadings were reduced some- 
what owing to the observance of Decoration Day, but a reduction 
of 120,121 cars below the same week in 1929. Compared with 
the same week in 1928, it also was a reduction of 59,923 cars. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week of June 7 totaled 
369,442 cars, 50,840 cars under the same week in 1929 and 16,412 
cars under the corresponding week in 1928. 

Loading of merchandise less-than-carload-lot freight 
amounted to 243,753 cars, a decrease of 16,607 cars below the 
corresponding week last year and 12,418 cars below the same 
week two years ago, 
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Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended June 
7 and the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 5,863 and 6,072; live 
stock, 2,245 and 2,149; coal, 35,483 and 35,002; coke, 2,236 and 3,006: 
forest products, 3,446 and 4,338; ore, 6,105 and 6,633; merchandise. 
L. C. L., 66,769 and 71,982; miscellaneous, 90,160 and 114,509; total’ 
1930, 212,307; 1929, 243,691; 1928, 230,110. ’ 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,812 and 2,705; liye 
stock, 1,700 and 1,726; coal, 33,403 and 38,063; coke, 4,704 and 6,196. 
forest products, 3,116 and 3,347; ore, 10,606 and 14,751; merchandise 
L. C. L., 50,989 and 55,004; miscellaneous, 82,334 and 98,004; totay’ 
1930, 189,663; 1929, 219,796; 1928, 204,590. ‘ 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 248 and 220; live 
stock, 168 and 181; coal, 35,566 and 40,799; coke, 297 and 395; forest 
products, 1,372 and 1,764; ore, 441 and 415; merchandise, L. ¢, [, 
6,708 and 8,194; miscellaneous, 7,648 and 7,433; total, 1930, 52,448: 
1929, 59,401; 1928, 55,897. ' 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,122 and 4,197: 
live stock, 1,621 and 1,750; coal, 16,840 and 20,229; coke, 438 and ‘530: 
forest products, 14,677 and 21,085; ore, 1,029 and 1,243; merchandise’ 
L. C. L., 38,736 and_ 39,866; miscellaneous, 49,320 and 56,345; total’ 
1930, 126,783; 1929, 145,245; 1928, 136,918. : 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 9,273 and 9,759: 
live stock, 6,610 and 6,535; coal, 4,943 and 5,040; coke, 1,743 and 1,939: 
forest products, 13,090 and 19,616; ore, 41,862 and 51,500; merchandise 
L. C. L., 31,843 and 33,578; miscellaneous, 41,620 and 48,089; total’ 
1930, 150,984; 1929, 176,092; 1928, 161,728. : 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 10,838 and 
10,756; live stock, 9,428 and 9,926; coal, 6,551 and 7,172; coke, 146 and 
154; forest products, 9,114 and 12,474; ore, 2,797 and 4,197; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 33,212 and_ 35,257; miscellaneous, 57,010 and 57,694; 
total, 1930, 129,096; 1929, 137,630; 1928, 135,791. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,368 and 5,272: 
live stock, 2,128 and 2,190; coal, 3,073 and 3,553; coke, 181 and 127: for- 
est products, 6,160 and 7,369; ore, 610 and 715; merchandise, L. C. L,, 
15,496 and 16,479; miscellaneous, 41,350 and 38,208; total, 1930, 74,366: 
1929, 73,913; 1928, 70,536. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 38,524 and 38,974; 
live stock, 23,900 and 24,457; coal, 135,858 and 149,858; coke, 9,745 and 
12,390; forest products, 50,975 and 69,993; ore, 63,450 and 79,454; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 243,753 and 260,3€0; miscellarreous, 369,442 and 
420,282; total, 1930, 935,647; 1929, 1,055,768; 1928, 995,570. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 





1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January........... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March............. 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Pour Weens in Apri. ....ccicccces 3,619,293 | 3,989,142 3,740,307 
een) eS eee 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
Week Gn@ed Jume 7 ...20..cccscwecs 935,647 1,055,768 995,570 

ORT ial edie 20,423,506 22,380,840 —«-21, 467,901 


RAILROADS AND SERVICE 


Never were the railroads of this country striving with more 
persistency and perseverance than now to furnish the public 
with the kind of railway service it desires, namely, the fastest, 
safest and most dependable service that can be attained, accord- 
ing to C. E. Denney, president of the Erie Railroad. 

“It is generally recognized,” said Mr. Denney at Atlantic 
City, June 18, in addressing the eleventh annual convention of 
the purchases and stores division of the American Railway 
Association, “that the railroads are the backbone of transporta- 
tion in this country and undoubtedly will remain so for years 
to come despite the development of new forms of transporta- 
tion, such as by air, over the highways, and by inland waterways. 

“The railroads, as a result of the large capital program 
which they initiated in 1923 and which they have consistently 
followed since that time, have been able to bring about the 
greatest operating efficiency and economy ever obtained by 
them. These capital expenditures have made possible improve- 
ments both to equipment and their properties in general that 
otherwise could not have been made. The carriers, however, 
are not content with the high character of service they are 
furnishing the public and the high record of efficiency they have 
already attained, but are striving to forge their way ahead and 
bring about still further improvements. 

“The railroads are a big factor in maintaining the pros- 
perity of the country. Expenditures made by them for supplies 
of all kinds enter into almost every industry. The rail carriers 
in 1929, for instance, spent $1,329,535,000 for fuel, materials 
end supplies alone. This amount, however, does not include 
purchases made indirectly by the railroads of many commod- 
ities, large quantities of which go into railway equipment and 
new construction that is contracted for under lump-sum agree 
ments and is not classified under the head of direct purchases. 

“While railway purchases in 1929 exceeded by $58,194,000, 
or nearly five per cent those made in 1928, they fell below the 
totals for earlier years from 1923 to 1927. This reduction was 
in part due to greater efficiency and economy in the use of 
materials by the rail carriers, a gradual decline in railway it 
ventories of materials and supplies on hand, and lower price 
levels of certain commodities purchased. ; 

“Not only has the speeding up of the movement of freight 
been of distince advantage to the shippers of this country, but 
the railroads themselves have also benefited, for it has enabled 
them to operate successfully with reduced inventories.” 
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The Railroads and the Breakfast Table 


population of this country lived on farms in colonial 

times, while today about three-fourths of the 120,- 
(00,000 people in the forty-eight states of the Union are 
in the urban centers. That rearrangement has involved 
many changes in the life and activities of the people, 
wot the least important of which has to do with the food 
mm the table and its sources. Sevnety-five per cent of 
ur diet is made up of fruits and vegetables, according 
i the authorities. And to get it there requires more than 
wo billion car-miles annually of transportation of the 
nost expensive kind. 

Almost in the last generation, production of fruits 
ud vegetables has changed from a back yard, after 
ifice hours operation to a billion an a half dollar 
industry conducted from two to three thousand miles 
way from the place of consumption. 

No single thing has had a larger influence in bring- 
ing about that change, probably, than development of 
ihe refrigerator car.- As a direct service of this “nomad 
if the rails,” the city dweller no longer knows any clearly 
iefined periods when tomatoes or lettuce are “in season” 
—r at least those seasons have been greatly lengthened. 
And there have been added to the old familiar garden 
produce an almost endless variety of tropical and semi- 
iropical products; exotic items in large numbers requir- 
ing special climatic or soil conditions are spread over 
the country to make possible the practice of any and 
ill of the dietary fads that discovery of vitamins or other 
things “new” call into play. 

Every month in the year some crop of a highly 
yerishable nature is being harvested at some point in 
the country and the army of refrigerator cars that makes 
is marketing profitable is being marshaled from one 
lrritory to another, like the harvest hand or fruit picker 
vho follows the seasonal crops. 


¢ [ is said that approximately ninety per cent of the 











Detroit Union Froduce Terminal, placed in service less than a year ago, at a cost of $5,000,000. Said to be the most modern produce 
terminal in the world, it is served by the Pennsylvania, Wabash, and Pere Marquette. The larger of the two buildings at the top, 
housing the display and sales space, is 1,044 feet long. 


Fst, Regular Schedules of Trains for Perishable Traffic Have Created Billion and Half Dollar Fruit 
and Vegetable Industry-——Origin of Refrigerator Rail Services Obscure — $600,000,000 
Investment in Refrigerator Cars Supplemented by Huge Terminal and Receiving 
Plants— Carloadings Doubled in Last Fifteen Years 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


Average Movement Nearly 2,000 Miles 


In 1929, 1,085,170 carloads of fruits and vegetables 
were handled by the railroads, approximately 80 per 
cent of which was refrigerated. In additino, there are 
not less than a half million shipments of fresh meats, 
packing house products, and other perishables requiring 
refrigerator equipment each year. About 596,000, or 62 
per cent, of the fruit and vegetable shipments were ab. 
sorbed by 66 large markets, according to figures by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics. Thirteen per cent of the 
cars traveled more than 3,000 miles, and fourteen per 
cent between 2,000 and 3,000 miles. The average haul 
on all shipments is estimated in the neighborhood of 
2,000 miles. Handling of this vast amount of high-speed 
traffic, all of which requires a great deal of “special” 
service, is one of the real achievements of this age of 
specialization. Superlatives strike the modern ear as 
a slight redundance—or perhaps worse than that—but, 
whatever else is to be said of contemporary civilization, 
it is one of physical and mechanical accomplishments 
that leave us without any other vocabulary to deal 
with it. 

First Steps 


The earliest experiments in refrigerated rail ship- 
ments go back to a time before the commercial spread of 
mechanical means for the production of ice. The earliest 
recorded experimental machine for ice production was 
built in 1775. The first commercial machine is said to 


have been invented in 1834. But it was not until between 
1850 and 1860 that their general use began to spread 
with rapidity. The date at which artificial production 
of ice had become an industry of real importance would 
probably have to be placed even after that, if current 
values were applied. 

It is difficult to trace the exact steps that led up 
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to the present highly organized facilities of the railroads for 
handling this class of shipments, but some of the mile posts 
may be of interest. “Just 62 years ago,’ says one writer, “the 
first freight shipment of fresh fruits and vegetables was made.” 
That was in 1868, when a refrigerator car patened by a Mr. 
Davis was used for a ship- 
ment of strawberries from 
Cobden, Ill. The car used 
had four cylindrical tanks, 
one in each corner of the 
car, filled with ice and salt. 
jut the experiment turned 
out unsuccessfully, we are 
told. The strawberries ad- 
jacent to the tanks were 
frozen and those near the 
doors of the car_ spoiled 
from heat. 

Another commentator 
says: ‘‘We are told that the 
first refrigerator cars made 
in 1857 were really nothing 
but box cars with false tops, 
sides, and bottoms, and the 
space between was filled 
with sawdust. ... A _ box 
was placed within wherein 
the supply of natural ice 
was stored. A hole in the 
floor between the doorways 
carried off the waste water.” 

A still different story, 
further to complicate’ the 
record, is told in a circular 
recently issued by the At- 
lantic Coast Line, under the 
head “The Beginning of 
Refrigeration.” 

“One day almost sixty 





to have begun a few years earlier than that. The first refrig 
erated rail shipments of Florida citrus fruit reached New York 
in 1889. 


1885 Beginning of Modern Movement 


As somewhat arbitrary 
selection, 1885 may be saij 
approximately to mark the 
beginning of refrigerated 
traffic on a definitely nationa] 
scale. It was shortly afte; 
that that the refrigerato; 
car lines began to put jy 
their appearance. The 
growth of the traffic has 
steadily mounted with aug. 
menting acceleration  gince 
then, with a decided accenty. 
ation in the last ten years 
The number of refrigerator 
cars has_ increased from 
about 24,000 in 1905 to 189. 
527 at present. Carloadings 
have approximately doubled 
in the last fifteen years. The 
first million-car year was 
1926, pnd each year since 
has shown an increase. 

No class of traffic han- 
dled by the railroads calls 
for greater’ technical eff. 
ciency on their part. Not 
only is a vast amount of 
highly developed and spe. 
cialized equipment called 
into play, but the necessity 
of maintaining train sched- 
ules on a basis almost ap- 
proximating passenger speed 


years ago,” it says, “the Interior view of the general refrigerating room of the New Produce and regularity, coupled with 


traffic manager of the Wil- 
mington and Weldon Rail- 
road, later a part of the Atlantic Coast Line, received a Visit from 
the owner of a farm at a small station about fifteen miles from 
Wilmington. This gentleman had been experimenting in growing 
strawberries and had found that he could produce unusualy fine 
berries early in spring. Since the local market for strawberries 
was quite limited, he 
had made some ship- 
ments to eastern mar- 
kets, but refrigerator 
cars were unknown at 
that time and _ his 
highly perishable fruit 
had reached _ destina- 
tion in unsalable con- 
dition.” 

Trials were first 
made with “small 
chests about the size 
of a news” agent’s 
chest,” the statement 
continues. But they 
were too heavy, in 
contrast with the 
weight of shipments 
that could be placed in 
them, and the “next 
plan was to construct 
small baggage transfer 
cars similar to those 
used at that time in 
handling baggage 
across the North River 
Ferries” at Jersey 
City. 

A little later, the 
records are not quite 





Terminal of the Pennsylvania at Fort Wayne, Ind. reconsignment practices at- 


tached to the marketing of 

the shipments, makes the service particularly expensive to 
handle. 

More than 300,000 cars of fresh fruits and vegetables 


. originated in California last year. Most of those moved east 


to central west and eastern markets over long stretches of 
desert and mountain 
country. From 70 to 
100 cars are moved in 
single trains almost 
directly from the pro- 
duction areas to the 
consuming markets. At 
present, the railroads 
guarantee _ eighth 
morning delivery for 
auction sale at the 
Chicago market, and 
tenth morning delivery 
in New York. The “set: 
up” is such that those 
transit times are mail- 
tained from every pre 
ducing point in Cali- 
fornia and, if there | 
delay in delivery, the 
railroads are __ liable 
for the market oss 
that may _ result. 
Schedules were mail: 
tained within one Pé 
cent of perfect in 1928. 

Though the official 
running time to effect 
the eighth morning 
Chicago delivery is 1 
hours from the concel 





so obscure. In_ the s Mediu tration points, that is 
later 70s of the last cut to 130 hours @ © 
century, it is stated, Icing platform at Argentine, Kans., on the line of the Santa Fe. Use of the con- considerable portion M 


Gustavus F. Swift tinuous chain in the center of the platform makes it possible to ice a car a minute the traffic. The whole 


began to ship meat 
from Chicago to New York under refrigeration. But 
the first. insulated car suitable for fruit and vegetable 
shipments did not appear until about 1885. In that year, ship- 
ments of fresh vegetables were made by rail from Norfolk, 
Va., to New York. The first strawberries to arrive in New 
York from California moved in 1886. Commercial production 
and shipment of oranges and lemons in California are said 





sale auction at the 
fruit and vegetable market in Chicago opens at 5:00 a. m. alé 
all produce must be on the floor by that time. To make 
that possible, the eighth morning trains must arrive suffi 
ciently in advance to permit of inspection, cataloguing, ” 
physical handling of the shipments from the cars to the floor 
of the market. The actual scheduled time of arrival is 7" 
a. m. on the seventh morning. Through traffic to the east mus 
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leave Chicago by 3:00 p. m. of the seventh afternoon to com- 
plete the eastern schedules. On the originating end, as stated, 
the schedules are based on departure from the concentration 
points, all being on a parity in that respect. In addition, a 
“run off” time is maintained from the concentration points, 
under which trains leaving them not more than 16 hours 
late must make up the schedule. Cars originating at points 
tributary to the concentration points that reach the latter 
within the 16-hour “run off” time get the “eighth morning” 
delivery. That system blankets the schedule back to every 
point in the state. 


Car Ownership and Special Facilities 


Florida comes second in the number of carloads of fruits 
and vegetables originated. In 1929, it shipped 110,000 cars. 
Measured by the same standard, the other most important pro- 
ducers are: Washington, Virginia, New York, Texas, and 
Maine, each of which originated more than 50,000 carloads in 
1929. 

The New York market absorbs by far the largest amount of 
the production. Deliveries there in 1929 amounted to 125,531 
cars. Chicago receipts were next in volume, a total of 64,410 
cars having been handled through the wholesale and retail 
channels centering there. Boston and Philadelphia take third 
and fourth place as consuming centers, with 36,839 and 34,121 
cars, respectively, in 1929. Of the total receipts at the New 
York market, 39 per cent originated in the four western states, 
California, Washington, Oregon, and Idaho, with much the larger 
portion coming from California. Twenty-nine per cent of the 
New York receipts came from the farms and gardens of the 
northeastern states:and 23 per cent from southeastern produc- 
ing areas. 

Of the total of 180,527 refrigerator cars on the North 
American continent, 28,425 are strictly railroad-owned, three 
of which are on Mexican lines and 7,226 on Canadian lines. 
The railroad controlled refrigerator lines, such as Pacific Fruit 
Express, Merchants Refrigerator Transit, Fruit Growers’ Ex- 
press, and others, own 112,380 cars. Private car-leasing com- 
panies own 18,374 and the packers and other shippers 21,348. 
Each car represents an investment of between three and four 
thousand dollars, making a total investment probably in excess 
of $600,000,000. 

Just how much has been invested in elaborate terminals 
and receiving facilities strictly connected with the enormous 
transportation job incidental to maintaining the nation’s 
vegetable diet cannot be estimated. In addition to terminal 
facilities, huge million dollar icing plants are scattered at 
strategic points along the lines of the railroads, feeding 
thousands of tons of ice daily into the insatiable bunkers of 
the cars. One estimate of the amount of ice consumed places 
seven and a half tons of ice as the requirement of a loaded 
refrigerator car for a movement of a thousand miles. If the 
estimate of 2,000 miles as the average distance traveled by 
fruit and vegetable shipments between point of origin and 
final consumption is correct, that would mean that something 
like 15 million tons of ice are consumed in the transportation 
program annually. The nearest approach to an estimate of 
the wholesale cost of carload ice, in round numbers, that could 
be obtained was five dollars a ton. 

Pacific Fruit Express, the largest single owner of cars, 
with a total of 40,493, had 17 ice manufacturing plants in 1928, 
with a daily capacity of 5,300 tons and storage capacity for 
320,000 tons. 

The largest perishable terminal in the world is that of the 
Pennsylvania at New York. It was entirely rebuilt and equipped 
in 1927 and has a floor space under one roof of more than ten 
acres, with room for display of 700 carloads of fruits and 
vegetables at one time. In 1929, total carloads handled in that 
terminal numbered 64,137. Some additional notion of the 
enormous outlay of the railroads to take care of this traffic is 
obtained by knowledge that the Manhattan Produce Yard on 
the New Jersey side of the river, at New York, the center of 
the watermelon and juice grape trades, has three and a half 
miles of display space on covered platforms. 

The Pennsylvania alone has expended in the neighborhood 
of 20 million dollars in the last few years, according to its 
executives, in modernizing and construction of terminal facil- 
ities for the care of this growing traffic. 

In addition, there is a cold storage industry with an invest- 
ment of something like $300,000,000 directly connected with the 
transportation and marketing of this type of food. Between 
ten and fifteen per cent of all shipments are said to make use 
of the cold storage facilities either before or after shipment. 
The majority of storage is at the terminal end. The only 
important exception to that is presented by the apple industry, 
Which stores substantial amounts of the crop in the produc- 
ing areas. 

Nothing Too Perishable 


An example of present trends in the transportation and 
Production of highly perishable edibles is presented by the 
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fact that shipments of lettuce have nearly tripled since 1922. 
A total of 53,168 carloads of that palatable and decorative source 
of vitamins was originated in 1929. California shipped 35,673 
last year, as contrasted with 9,744 in 1922. 

Other large items in the total for last year were con- 
tributed by apples, with 103,256 carloads; -oranges, 97,521 car- 
loads; grapes, 65,849; cabbage, 43,742; peaches, 35,417; canta- 
loupe, 28,154; celery, 25,438; grapefruit, 25,065; strawberries, 
18,731; spinach, 10,352 

The California grape crop is expected to reach 75,000 car- 
loads this year, last year’s production having been comparatively 
light. 

Recent developments in technique of handling shipments 
include a growing practice of cooling them before the transpor- 
tation begins. That was begun as early as 1910 by the Santa Fe 
at San Bernardino, Calif., but the practice has been spreading 
rapidly in the last few years. The reason is indicated by a 
report of investigations carried on in the loading of Bartlett 
pears from the Rouge River Valley, Oregon. It is stated that 
the practice there has been to load 520 boxes of pears to a 
car, but that, with the precooling plan, 720 boxes will carry as 
well as the smaller number with the lading placed in the car 
warm. The new method gives a 28 per cent better utilization 
of equipment and effects a corresponding decrease in the re- 
frigeration charges to the shipper. 

Experiments with mechanical refrigeration in connection 
with rail transportation have been in process for many years, 
but the delicacy of the equipment, coupled with the extreme 
vibration to which cars are subjected, and other disabilities, 
have so far stood in the way of generally recognized success. 





NEW CLEVELAND TERMINAL 





P. & A. Photo 


Cleveland’s new $150,000,000 Union Terminal project, one of the 
finest in the world, will be opened formally with a civic celebration 
at noon on June 28. It will be thrown into complete electrified 
service at one minute after midnight on the morning of June 29. 
The project includes not only a new union station but also a large 
downtown development erected on the air rights over the railroad 
tracks. Included in the area are_a Terminal Tower Building, a 
Medical Arts Building, a Builders Exchange, a large bank building, 
a new post office to cost about $5,000,000, a $15,000,000 department 
store and other office buildings. The development has been more 
than 15 years in the making. It was originally conceived by O. P. 
and M. J. Van Sweringen, Cleveland railroad financiers. It has in- 
volved the construction of an entirely new railroad right of way 
across Cleveland, which made it necessary to raze more than 1,000 
dilapidated buildings. 
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BUFFALO 








AT BUFFALO, N. ¥.— 


KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets 


Strictly modern warehouses located at the hub of the wholesale and 
retail districts. They are served by all railroads, the Great Lake steamers, 
New York Barge Canal lines and all suburban trucking companies. 
General warehousing with pool-car distribution and cartage facilities. 
Fifty cars per day capacity insures rapid handling. All freight is loaded 
and delivered under cover, which guarantees against damage from the 
elements. 


WATER TERMINALS 
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AT PHILADELPHIA— 
MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Snowden Henry, Superintendent 
10 Chestnut Street 


Eleven mammoth warehouses strategically located in the principal 
tributing sections throughout the city, with a floor space of 1,300 
square feet. All are served by Pennsylvania Railroad sidings. We # 
foremost operators of public warehouses and are equipped to 
any kind of service incident to the handling of package freight. 
insurance rates—liberal allowances on stored goods. 


an 
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Photo by Dallin Aerial Surveys 


Three ocean going cargo carriers unloading lumber from the Pacific Coast 


at Philadelphia Tidewater Terminals. 


g-sforing-shipping 


ORFOLK, VA.— 
NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
J. A. Moore, Manager 


je three piers, each 1,300 feet long, four open bulkhead berths 
it warehouses served by depressed tracks and concrete drives 
2,200,000 square feet of floor space. The receiving, delivering 
ification yards have a capacity of over 4,000 cars. The terminal 
ed with every modern device for the rapid and economical 
g of all classes of cargoes. There is no lighterage—property is 
ty Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. 


C TIDEWATER TERMINALS 
Vice-President and General Manager 

17 State Street 

decked piers located within the free lighter- 
Ss via all railroads. Slips 250 feet wide afford 
king, faster arrival and departure. There is 
“ations—no piling—maximum dispatch—fire- 
' ship. There is no trucking or transfer cost 
ling charges are exceedingly low. 


m Traffic Manager, 1646 Transportation Bldg. 


AT PHILADELPHIA— 
PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer, 10 Chestnut St. 


The largest terminal on the Atlantic seaboard. Here fifteen of the 
largest ocean-going cargo carriers can be worked and berthed simul- 
taneously. Two reinforced concrete and steel fireproof warehouses pro- 
vide over 1,000,000 square feet of excellent storage space with the 
lowest possible insurance rates. Exceptional facilities for the handling 
of both general and bulk cargoes. The railroad storage yard adjacent to 
the pier has capacity for 500 cars. There is also a 25-acre lot joining 
the pier for the storage and distribution of lumber. 


» Ss Ph or. 
£ OQ) BUFFALO a 5 CH \ 
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But repeated examples of situations in which seemingly in- 
superable obstacles have been overcome by American inventive 
genius serve as basis for a prediction by one superintendent 
of operations of a line handling immense tonnages of fruit 
and vegetables that the refrigerator car with mechanical equip- 
ment is almost certain to be standard fixture of the not dis- 
tant future 

- The entire picture is one of enormously difficult and ex- 
pensive service and, according to railroad representatives, the 
only thing that makes it possible is the huge scale of opera- 
tions. Trains are made as long as possible and move through 
as units over maximum rail stretches. Tens of thousands of 
men give machine like service as the cars move rapidly over 
the country. All of it has as its object that the breakfast and 
dinner table of the American business man may be supplied 
with such indispensable items as were once principally produced 
in the back-yard area that served as the gymnasium for this 
same business man and made it possible for him to get along, 
hardly conscious of an imperative necessity to watch a growing 
waist line and think about vitamins and other matters that have 
come to complicate life. 





FREIGHT PROTECTION MEASURES 

In an effort to give still greater protection to cars and 
their contents from damage and thereby bring about reduc- 
tions in claims growing out of loss and damage to freight in 
transit, the eleventh annual convention of the mechanical 
division, American Railway Association, at Atlantic City this 
week adopted new specifications for draft gears, which is the 
mechanism under the car and behind the coupler that absorbs 
the shock that comes from the starting or stopping of trains. 

The specifications, which are designed to limit any future 
application of draft gears to certain approved types, results 
from a long series of tests made by the American Railway 
Association in a specially constructed laboratory at Purdue 
University. During these experiments, many types of draft 
gears were put through severe tests for the purpose of devising 
specifications for draft gears that will best meet existing traffic 
conditions. There is nothing in the specifications, however, 
that will prevent the development of new and improved draft 
gears in the future. 

The convention recommended the adoption of a new coupler 
for cars which is designed to be stronger and work more easily 
than the one now in use. While the coupler is somewhat dif- 
ferent in design from the ones now in use, it is so built as to 
make it interchangeable, which will permit its gradual installa- 
tion on all cars. 


RAIL COMPETITION INTENSE 


Competition was never more intense among the railroads 
of this country than now, said R. H. Aishton, president of the 
American Railway Association, before the eleventh annual con- 
vention of the mechanical division of that association at Atlantic 
City, June 18. 

“Competition as to rates, of course, is impossible, for those 
are fixed by governmental authority,” said Mr. Aishton, “but 
there are innumerable other fields in which competition is un- 
limited. Among them is the matter of both freight and passen- 
ger service, efficiency and economy in operation, the attainment 
of greater utilization of equipment, improvement in terminal 
facilities, safety of both employes and the public, and in scores 
of other ways. For the most part it is friendly rivalry and 
competition, but it all comes from an eagerness on the part of 
the railways to furnish the greatest and most dependable trans- 
portation service possible and a knowledge that waste in 
industry is something that is inexcusable and indefensible. 

“There is also a greater realization among railroad man- 
agements that we are living in a new era, that the old order 
of things has passed, and that speed and service is what the 
public now desires. 

“The high level of transportation performance recorded in 
recent years has been mainly due to the fact the railways have 
consistently maintained, since 1923, a capital improvement pro- 
gram by which they have been able to provide new trackage, 
new and better equipment and other improved facilities that 
otherwise would have been impossible. 

“While the railroads under the restrictions of the trans- 
portation act cannot share in the prosperity of the country to 
the full limit, yet they are vitally interested in maintaining a 
prosperous condition of industry in this country. By maintain- 
ing the large capital program they have set up, the railroads 
have not only been a big factor in stimulating industry in this 
country, but they also have aided business in general by pro- 
viding a transportation service which for dependability and 
promptness has never before been equalled. 

“This has been done in the face of the discouraging fact 
that their net earnings for the country as a whole in the first 
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four months of 1930, due to the decline in traffic, was only at 
an annual rate of return of 3.56 per cent on their property jp. 
vestment, while their net earnings has averaged annually only 
4.82 per cent for the past five years. F 

“The general index of railway operating efficiency in 1999 
stands at the highest point so far on record. In the freight 
service alone the weight of equipment and load multiplied py, 
the distance hauled increased nearly 25 per cent, while the 
tons of fuel consumed decreased 10 per cent. If the rate of 
fuel consumption in 1920 had continued on through 1929, for 
freight service alone, the railroads would have been requireg 
to have used approximately 23 million tons more coal than was 
actually used to haul the record freight traffic. At the same 
time there was a saving of approximately seven and one-half 
million tons in fuel consumption in the passenger service, which 
meant a total saving of more than 30 million tons of fuel for 
both services. 

“The railroads have also been making for some time g 
steady increase in the average speed in which freight trains 
are being moved, the average for April this year having been 
13.8 miles per hour, which is the highest average that has ever 
been attained in any one month. The average speed, which 
includes delays between terminals, now being attained is approx. 
imately 32 per cent greater than ten years ago.” 


THE RAILROAD DOLLAR 


How the Pennsylvania Railroad utilizes each dollar of its 
income is shown by an analysis just completed for 1929. The 
total receipts from all sources amounted to $759,117,448. Of 
this sum, $737,577,104 was derived from operations and repre- 
sented what the public paid for transportation service. The 
remainder, $21,540,344, was derived from other sources of ip- 








come, chiefly investments. The distribution of total income 
follows: 
Sr nN I RI 5, Sd sath 34, Sie haw ww iae wea Siac Se ele $ 43.61 
To the mining industries, for locomotive fuel.................... 3.72 
To manufacturers and dealers, for materials and supplies...... 16.18 
To federal, state, county and municipal governments, for taxes. 5.98 
To other companies, for rentals of equipment and joint facilities. 2.37 
TO Cimmmants, for 1068, GAMIABG, GtC. 6.6 oss cocicccccccccccecesecece 1.94 
To bond and mortgage holders, and others, for fixed charges... 6.63 
To reserves, for depreciation and retirements............ so | Jan 
‘EO BCOCMMOMIOIE, TOP GIVAONOS sy 6.6.5.65.5:0:5 0 vans cscsieesincseees. 7.08 
To miscellaneous payees, for all other expenditures........ 1.44 
EORVING BVANADIC TOr WUTIIEE ...o.g co.cc ok ccc cece ccssaccseseccces 7.93 
ED Deano aecs eR hia nee lesa Nas Se Raews bani eeaede $100.00 


Wages, as in previous years, constituted the largest single 
item of expenditure, absorbing more than four-tenths of the 
total income and constituting more than half of the total pay- 
ments, exclusive of the amount carried to surplus. 

Taxes amounting to $45,416,070, representing an increase of 
$2,922,842, as compared with 1928, and absorbing 0.13 cent more 
out of each dollar of income. 

The relations between the principal items of expenditure 
are roughly expressed by the statement that the Pennsylvania 
last year paid out, from its income, nearly a million dollars 
a day in wages, a million dollars every three days for materials 
and supplies, a million dollars a week in dividends, and a million 
dollars every eight days for taxes. 

In addition, besides these expenditures from income, ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 in capital expenditures was paid out 
every week for permanent improvements, betterments and exten- 
sions of the physical plant. 


VOLUME OF TRAFFIC 


The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I rail- 
roads of this country in April this year amounted to 34,894,055,000 
net ton-miles, according to reports received from the railroads 
by the Bureau of Railway Economics. 

Compared with April, 1929, this was a reduction of 3,451- 
584,000 net ton-miles, or nine per cent, and a_ reduction of 
993,119,000 net ton-miles, or 2.8 per cent under April, 1928. 

In the Eastern district, the volume of freight traffic handled 
in April this year was a reduction of 8.6 per cent compared 
with the same month in 1929, while the Southern district re 
ported a reduction of 10.9 per cent. In the Western district 
there was a reduction of 8.9 per cent. 

The volume of freight traffic handled by the Class I rail- 
roads in the first four months of 1930 amounted to 141,250,836,000 
net ton-miles, a reduction of 14,672,168,000 net ton-miles, or 9.4 
per cent under the corresponding period in 1929 and a reduction 
of 6,134,459,000 net ton-miles, or 4.2 per cent under the same 
period in 1928. 

Railroads in the Eastern district for the four months’ period 
in 1930 reported a decrease of 8.9 per cent in the volume of 
freight traffic handled, compared with the same period in 1929, 
while the Southern district reported a decrease of 9.9 per cent. 
The Western district reported a decrease of 9.9 per cent. 
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Transportation Charges and the Market Area 


Eleventh of a Series 


L. ©. 


Different Rates in Opposite Directions 


NSTANCES are frequently encountered in which the 
I freight rate on a given commodity may be different 
in one direction from the rate applicable in the 
reverse direction. A commodity rate may be available 
northbound and a higher class rate southbound. This 
may be due simply to a “paper rate” situation; that is, 
the commodity movement is generally in the direction 
of the applicable commodity rate and substantially no 
movement of that commodity occurs in the opposite 
direction. Or the difference in rates may be ascribed 
to a difference in the cost of transportation in the dif- 
ferent directions. Shippers frequently complain to the 
Commission that a given rate is unreasonable because 
the rate on the same commodity in the opposite direction 
is lower, and that body has repeatedly held that the 
fact of a lower rate in the reverse direction, in the ab- 
sence of proof that transportation conditions are the 
same, does not render the higher rate unlawful. 
sut cases do arise where the difference in rates is 
the result of carrier policy attempting to develop mar- 
kets for the producers on its lines. In an address before 
the Junior Traffic Club of Chicago, January 10, 1929, 
Charles Barham, of the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. 
Louis Railway, referred to the policy of the southern 
railways in according lower outbound rates on such 
products of the south as iron and steel and textiles than 
were accorded such commodities hauled into that region 
from other sections. Thus, a commodity inbound might 
receive fourth class rating, while the outbound rating on 
the same product might be sixth class, or a different 
commodity designation would apply outbound from in- 
bound. This policy was adopted for the purpose of 
building up manufactures in the south for which wider 
markets would be needed than the local area could 
afford. Lower outbound rates would enable the southern 
producer to reach northern markets and the higher in- 
bound rates would tend to protect his local market 
against northern invasion. 


Comparative Rates on Different Commodities 


Comparisons of rates on different commodities are, 
of course, numerous in cases before the Commission. In 
fact, since comparison is the method of classification and 
rate determination, it is inevitable that different commod- 
ities should be compared with each other. Now, the 
vast majority of these instances involve commodity com- 
parisons, simply for the purpose of establishing similar- 
ity or dissimilarity of transportation characteristics. 
Commodity “A” is thought to be like commodity “B” 
because, in bulk, density, value, volume of business, load- 
ing capacity, care required in transit, claims, and the 
like, the two commodities are much the same. Therefore, 
it is thought that they should receive the same rating or 
rates. In many such cases there may be no competitive 
relation between the commodities compared. 


Another rather large group of cases involves com- 
parison between the same commodity differently packed, 
or somewhat differently prepared, as prepared roofing in 
rolls versus shingles. Comparisons between the raw 
materials and products thereof, to determine the proper 
rate relationships between them, have been discussed in 


of Articles on Transportation, 
Sorrell 


Production, and Marketing, by Prof. 


a previous article. But cases are also found where the 
commodities thus compared are really competitive with 
each other. To some extent, apparently, cornmeal is 
competitive with wheat flour. The several kinds of 
vegetable, mineral, and animal oils may have substan- 
tially similar transportation characteristics, and they 
are also competitive. The several varieties of lumber 
offer numerous cases. 

It sometimes happens that the rates on two or more 
non-competing articles are tied together, because the 
charges for both must meet the total costs of transporta- 
tion. In a general way, of course, all commodities must 
bear aggregate transport costs; hence, the problem of 
apportioning that cost over many commodities. But 
the instant case involves a more definite rate relation- 
ship. England exports coal to South America and the 
ships that carry the coal bring back grain. The total 
cost of the round voyage must be borne by these two 
products. If wheat bears a smaller share of the cost, 
coal must pay more, unless, indeed, the ship operator 
fails to receive a fair return. If the volume of grain 
shipped is greater than the tonnage of coal, the amount 
of tonnage required to lift the cargoes will be based on 
the heavier movement. A surplusage of empty ships will 
exist in the reverse direction, and the rates on coal 
may, therefore, be lower. This would enable the English 
coal mine operator to reach rather distant markets. 
Should a more balanced condiiton obtain between the 
amount of coal and grain, or should the grain movement 
attract shipping from other sections of the earth, an 
alteration in the freight rate relationships would be 
likely. . 

A few years ago grain rates from the Argentine to 
Europe probably ranged from 25 shillings to 30 shill- 
ings the ton of 2,240 pounds, and the coal rate was about 
9 shillings the ton. A current issue of Fairplay shows 
that current charter rates on grain from the River Plate 
to the United Kingdom are 10-11 shillings the ton, and 
the rates on coal from South Wales to Brazil and 
Argentina are quoted from 14-16 shillings. Depending 
on the final incidence of freight rates, in the one case 
the wheat importer pays more for transporting grain 
and the coal importer pays less for the carriage of coal, 
and in the other case, the reverse tendency is observed. 

Stability and Elasticity of Freight Rates 


It has long been familiar to traffic men that the 
general level of rates and the relationship of rates are 
both important, though one may be stressed at a given 
time and the other at a different time. Corresponding 
to these two general aspects of rates are the two con- 
cepts, stability of rate structures and elasticity of rate 
structures. By rate structure is meant a group of rates 
related to each other in some definite fashion. 

Considering rate levels as a whole, they may exhibit 
considerable fluctuation from time to time or the op- 
posite condition, stability, may be observed. To say that 
general freight rate levels are stable or fluctuating, of 
course, necessitates some method of measuring the 
changes in rates. 

One method of measuring general freight rate 
changes is to employ average ton-mile earnings from 
freight. This has been frequently used to indicate 
changes in freight rate levels on the railroads of the 








United States. If this figure exhibits a tendeney to decline, it is 
argued that freight rate levels are going down, and an upward 
tendency im this figure suggests a rise in freight rates. Pro- 
vidimg no important ehanges ‘have occurred in the character of 
freight traffic such an interpretation is correct; and because im- 
portant changes in traffic do not often occur within a year or 
two, it may be thought that such a figure may measure fairly 
well the extent of changes in freight rate levels over a short run 
period. 

But it should be clear that substantial changes in the char- 
acter of traffic may affect this figure, though no changes have 
actually taken place in the rates themselves. Thus, suppose the 
railroads should gradually increase the proportion of tonnage 
originated, consisting of such low valued products as products 
of the mines, with a corresponding diminution in the proportion 
of manufactured goods carried. In that case, the ton-mile earn- 
ings would tend to decrease, even though no change had taken 
place in the rates themselves. And, on the other hand, should 
the tonnage of manufactured goods originated tend to become a 
larger proportion of the total tonnage originated, the ton-mile 
earnings would tend to rise, though freight rates remained pre- 
cisely the same. Ton-mile earnings, then, are an acceptable 
measure of freight rate levels only where no important altera- 
tions have taken place in the character of traffic. 


Index Number of Rates 


Another method of measuring changes in the general level 
of freight rates is the computation of an index number of rates. 
The index number may be computed from ton-mile earnings 
of the carriers and therefore would have the defects that are 
inherent in the ton-mile index itself. But, even if it is so con- 
structed, it may be somewhat more usable than ton-mile earn- 
ings themselves. Often it is desirable to compare the changes 
in the level of freight rates with the changes in the general 
level of prices and, inasmuch as the latter are usually expressed 
in terms of an index number, comparison is facilitated if the 
same method is used for freight rates. Using the figures of a 
previous article, if a comparison of ton-mile earnings of 1928 
with those of 1914 shows that the former is about 148 per cent 
of the latter, and that the general price level of 1928 compared 
with the general price level of 1914 is about 150 per cent of 
the latter, it is evident that the general change in rail freight 
rates—as indicated by ton-mile earnings—since 1914 has been 
about the same as the change in the general price level. 

Index numbers of freight rate levels may be obtained 
directly from the freight rates themselves. The ton-mile earn- 
ings generally embrace all traffic and it is often desirable to 
know whether freight rate levels on certain commodities have 
advaced or declined. Since it is too laborious to attempt a 
calculation of index numbers from all freight rates, it is cus- 
tomary to select certain typical movements, record the freight 
rates applicable on them, reduce them to some percentage of 
some freight rate considered as 100, and thus produce an index 
number directly from the rates themselves. This method is 
used by the U. S. Department of Agriculture in reporting index 
numbers of freight rates on certain agricultural products and 
it is commonly used in measuring changes in ocean freight rates. 


Rate Stability Desirable 


Considering the marketing aspect of the problem, stability 
of rates, or the absence of fluctuations, is a desirable feature 
of rate structures. Fluctuating rates introduce a speculative 
element in market plans. Sales and purchase contracts often 
extend over a considerable period of time and the prices stipu- 
lated in those contracts must consider possible variations in 
marketing costs. When such costs are stable long time con- 
tracts are more feasible. Taking ocean freight rates as a whole, 
they undoubtedly experience much greater fluctuations than 
do rail freight rates. Thus, Angiers Index of ‘Shipping 
Freights, using the rates of 1900 as 100, shows that, between 
1914 and 1924, the index of ocean freights varied between 69 
in 1914 and 788 in 1918, and, though the magnitude of such 
fluctuations was increased by reason of the war, considerable 
variation is encountered even in more stable times. 

Even during the stress of war, however, freight rates on 
American railroads experienced no such radical movement. 
While a merchant may protect himself against foreign exchange 
fluctuations by means of hedging, protection against transpor- 
tation price changes is not so easy to accomplish. In ocean 
shipping the shipper may contract for a definite time and thus 
receive the protection of a stable rate, but this device is not 
available in rail transport within the United States. Stability 
of rates has usually been emphasized as one of the advantages 
flowing from a system of ocean conferences. 





4Quoted in F. Cyril James, Cylical Fluctuations in the Shippin 
and Shipbuilding Industries, p. 78. ae 
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The expression “freezing the rate structures” is often heard 
altering rate relationships between commodities or localities 
once they have been embodied in a class rate structure, or rn 
mileage rates. And the term “elasticity” should refer to the 
capacity of readily changing rate relationships. Rate regulatory 
bodies are apt to incline to the view that the rate structure 
should be cast in a certain mold and business should adjust 
itself to that condition. Many practical rate men adopt the 
opposite view, holding that transportation exists only to serve 
commerce and should accommodate itself to the growth of 
markets. 

Effects of Inelasticity 


An excellent example of the effects of inelasticity in the 
rate structure is presented in the old Cincinnati Freight Bureay 
case, which first came before the Commission in 6 I. C. C. 197. 
It involved a relative adjustment of rates to the southern states, 
from Trunk Line and Central Freight Association territories, 
which had persisted for some time. As analyzed by the Com- 
mission, this rate structure was apparently designed to facili- 
tate the production and marketing of certain manufactured 
goods from the east to the south and, on the other hand, to 
facilitate the movement of certain foodstuffs from the middle 
west to the south. This general division of labor among east, 
middle west and south had been prominent for many years, 
At the start, therefore, the rate structure, perhaps, was some. 
what in accord with the industrial situation. But population 
spread toward the west and gradually manufactures sprang up 
in C. F. A. territory, producing many articles theretofore pro- 
duced in the east. Requiring a wider market, they sought to 
reach the southern states, but the rate structure accorded an 
advantage to the eastern competitors. A new industrial situa- 
tion was arising that required a change in the freight rate struc. 
ture to accommodate it. That is to say, it required an elastic 
freight rate structure. The old one, nevertheless, largely per- 
sisted until the Commission acquired power to order changes, 
One need only recall the extensive industrial changes in the 
southeast and southwest in recent years to perceive the im- 
portance of elastic freight rate structures from the standpoint 
of marketing. 


Rate Policies of Industrial Firms 


In concluding the discussion of the importance of freight 
rate relationships to marketing, it may be useful to present in 
summary form some of the more commonly encountered rate 
policies followed by manufacturers and jobbers. The preceding 
articles have shown that manufacturers may espouse rate pol- 
icies that differ from those of the jobbers. Small jobbers may 
employ different policies from large ones; decentralized manu- 
facturers have interests diverse from those of centralized ones. 
Rate policies are not always adopted because of transportation 
conditions. On the contrary, a given rate policy may be fol- 
lowed, because the opposite one may antagonize some firm 
whose support is needed in non-transportation matters. But, 
without entering into the reasons that prompt acceptance of 
given policies, the following may be noted: 


1. Relative to the relationship of the rates on materials 
and the products manufactured therefrom, producers may adopt: 


a. The policy of insisting upon some fixed relationship between 
the rates, parity or differential. 
- b. The policy of attempting to change the differential betweem 

em. 

ec. The policy of insisting that no fixed relationship should obtaim 
between such rates. 

d. The policy of attempting to maintain a balance between all! 
parties, i. e., such an adjustment of the rates, that all producers willl 
continue as active competitors. 


2. Relative to the realtionship of rates as between differ- 
ent localities, producers may adopt: 


a. The policy of insisting upon equality of rates outbound, in- 
bound, or inbound and outbound. 

b. The policy of maintaining some group rate adjustment; or the 
opposite policy of attempting to disrupt such an adjustment, in whole 
or in part. 


3. Relative to the spreads between the carload and less 
carload rates, manufacturers and jobbers may adopt: 


a. The policy of insisting upon a wide spread in the rates; or 
the policy of contracting the spread. 

. The policy of neutrality, or indifference concerning the amount 
of the spread. 

ce. The policy of maintaining such a spread, as may force the 
jobber to perform his jobbing function of storing goods. 

d. The policy of liberality in the mixing rules, or the opposite 
one of restriction upon commodities taken at the mixed car rate. 


The policies thus enumerated are by no means all the rate 
policies followed by industrial concerns. The subject will receive 
further attention in a later article. 
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Motor Vehicle Transportation 





BUS REGULATION BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


On inquiry by Senator Copeland, of New York, as to what 
was to be the fate of the motor bus regulation bill, Senator 
McNary, of Oregon, June 18, announced an arrangement had 
peen made to bring up the bill immediately after the disposi- 
tion of the river and harbor Dill. 

Members of the Senate interstate commerce committee who 
opposed the bill as it was reported to the Senate plan, it is 
understood, to offer a number of amendments to the measure. 
The principal attack will be on the part of the bill requiring 
certificates of public convenience and necessity for operation of 
bus lines. 

With an increase of 200 per cent in the number of passen- 
gers carried by motor coach lines in the last seven years, com- 
pared with a gain of 21 per cent by rapid transit lines and a 
decrease of 9.7 per cent by steam railroads, the National Asso- 
ciation of Motor Bus Operators declared, June 17, that it was 
imperative that steps be taken by Congress to provide for con- 
trol of interstate lines in order that this field of transportation 
might progess in an orderly manner. 

The bus association, which is affiliated with the American 
Automobile Association, pointed out that intrastate bus opera- 
tions were now controlled by the 47 states and the District of 
Columbia, but that there was an “unhealthy condition in inter- 
state operations.” Reference was made to the bus regulation 
bill pending in Congress. 

The statement of the national organization of bus operators 
was issued in connection with the publication of “Bus Facts 
for 1930.” 

“The motor bus,” says the statement, “is now providing a 
supplemental transportation service that is nation-wide, and is 
being widely used as an adjunct to both steam and electric 
railways. The fact that there are now 782,500 miles of route 
covered by bus lines, 326,235 miles of which are served by com- 
mon carrier busses, as against 288,803 miles of steam and elec- 
tric lines, shows the extent to which this medium is being ac- 
cepted by the public. 

“The tremendous sum paid in taxes by the motor bus com- 
panies has become an important factor in this field. In 1928 
the average special tax by common carrier busses was $475, 
ranging from $418 for the average intercity-intrastate bus to 
$625 for an interstate bus.” 

The 1930 edition of “Bus Facts” contains practically all the 
statistics and facts obtainable from reliable sources which have 
any bearing on the industry and which are presented in a series 
of charts, statements and grouping of figures. 


RAIL-TRUCK SERVICE 


An optional store-door delivery service, employing a varia- 
tion of the principle of the steel container car, which the Chi- 
cago North Shore and Milwaukee electrified line has had in 
effect between Chicago and Milwaukee since March 1, 1928, 
was extended to merchandise traffic between Chicago and 
Racine, Wis., June 1, and at the same time a reduction was 
made in the rate that had applied between Chicago and Mil- 
waukee since inception of the service. 

It is intended to meet competition from common-carrier 
trucking lines operating between the points served, according 
to representatives of the electric line, and at the same time 
represents a unique coordination of those possible friendly 
enemies—the rail and highway carvier. As originally estab- 
lished in 1928, a rate of 20 cents a hundred pounds was charged 
on shipments loaded in detachable truck trailers, which served 
as the transportation unit between the door of the shipper and 
of the consignee. The rate applied in connection with a mini- 
mum of 20,000, and independent of commodity classifications. 
The rail carrier performed the haul of the trailer between its 
terminals and the rail loading and unloading points at no charge 
over the straight rail tariff. 

The trailers themselves, when brought to the loading plat- 
forms of the carrier, are backed up a permanent ramp and onto 
Specially constructed flat cars, where they remain for the rail 
Portion of the movement. As the terminal end, the truck trac- 
tors remove the trailers and pull them over the city streets to 
consignee’s door. 

_ The changes that took effect June 1, in addition to exten- 
Sion of the service to Racine, included a reduction in the rate 


on shipments between Chicago and Milwaukee from 20 cents 
a hundred pounds to 15 cents, with an optional privilege of 
either free pick-up or delivery, instead of both included in the 
old rate. The same rates apply on the Chicago-Racine ship- 
ments. 

A minimum of 10,000 pounds is also maintained in connec- 
tion with a 30-cent rate, to take care of shippers not able to 
use the service at the higher minimum and lower rate. That 
was made effective March 1, 1929. Although the 15-cent rate 
that took effect this month is less than the fifth class rate of 
18 cents applicable betv’een the two cities, the economies that 
result from elimination of handling, reduced billing expense 
and other features ‘are said to give the carrier a larger net 
than would be realized out of the traffic otherwise. In addition, 
it is pointed out that approximately ninety per cent of the ship- 





Trailer and flat car equipment used by North Shore in unusual 
“ferry truck” service between Chicago and Milwaukee. 


ments using the “ferry-truck” service is new business, either 
having been taken from truck lines or competitive rail services. 

Elimination of packing requirements is one of the strong 
points advanced as inducement to shippers to use the steel 
container cars operated in the east. Although the classification 
requirements on packing applicable to carload shipments are 
maintained on this service of the North Shore, the other in- 
ducements such as lower rate, lower minimum than would be 
available at carload rates, etc., are substantial sales ammuni- 
tion and have increased the business in the two years the 
service has been in effect until it now represents about 15 per 
cent of this carrier’s total merchandise traffic. 

The company has approximately a hundred of the special 
semi-trailers. The bodies are constructed of sheet steel, with 
a door the full width of the end at the back for loading and 
unloading. Special locks are provided, so that the shipper may 
seal his own shipments, the trailer not again being opened until 
it is in the hands of the consignee. They have a length of 16 
feet and are 6 feet high by 6 feet wide. Two types of flat cars 
are used in moving them between terminals, the latest of which 
is 60 feet long and accommodates three trailers. Special lock- 
ing devices patented by the North Shore hold the trailers in 
position while on the flat cars, preventing rolling or swaying. 
The older type flat car is 40 feet long and has space for only 
two trailers. 

The company stresses the fact the service gives a “depend- 
able” over-night service. Ordinarily, the trailers are picked up 
before 6 o’clock in the evening, but on occasion that has been 
extended to 8 or 9 o’clock. The 90-mile rail trip between Chi- 
cago and Milwaukee requires only two and a half hours, under 
the schedule of the company, so that no difficulty is encountered 
in giving 8 o’clotk delivery the following morning. 

An interesting development of the service was the estab- 
lishment of a consolidating or forwarding company, June 16, to 
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operate over the line, by two local trucking companies, one at 
each end of the line. 

The Martell Trucking Company, in Chicago, and the Rapid 
Delivery Company, in Milwaukee, have formed the North Shore 
Forwarding Company to consolidate shipments too small to use 
the service otherwise. Through that agency, the small ship- 
ments will be made into big shipments and the low rates ob- 
tained. The forwarding company gives the shipper a free 
pick-up or delivery at the regular rail rates, under the present 
plan, deriving its revenue out of the difference between the 
rate applicable to the consolidated shipments and that that 
would apply in line with standard forwarding practice. 


MOTOR TRUCK TRANSPORT 


A report on a study of motor truck transportation of fruits 
and vegetables in western New York, and the Cumberland- 
Shenandoah sections of Maryland, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia made by Brice Edwards, assistant marketing specialist of 
the Department of Agriculture, has been issued by the depart- 
ment. The report, covering movement of ‘1928 crops in 1928 
and 1929, is the third in a series, the first two having dealt 
with shipments in Delaware and the eastern shores of Mary- 
land and Virginia, and in southern Indiana and southern Illinois. 

In western New York, according to the report, 43,716 cars 
of the 1928 crops of fruits and vegetables were shipped by rail- 
road, compared with 10,605 car-lot equivalents estimated to have 
been shipped by motor truck. Corresponding figures for the 
Cumberland-Shenandoah sections are: Rail, 9,640 cars, and 
estimated motor-truck movement, 1,132 cars. 

Over one-half of the motor-truck shipments in western New 
York were potatoes, says Mr. Brice in his summary, which, in 
part, follows: 





There are two general classes of truckmen: Merchant-truckmen 
why buy, transport, and sell products, and commercial truckmen who 
act as carriers. In western New York about three-fourths of the 
motor-truck shipments are by merchant-truckmen, and most of the 
balance by farmers. In the Cumber'!and-Shenandoah section, in con- 
trast, 80 per cent of the motor-truck shipments were by farmers, and 
most of the balance by dealers. Commercial truckmen handle but a 
very small fraction of the business in either section. 

Demands of western New York markets for fruits and vegetables 
of that section are now about fully supplied by motor truck. Some 
future increase in long-distance trucking into surrounding states is 
indicated by the activities of 1928 and 1929. In the Cumberland- 
Shenandoah section as a whole the trend of motor-truck shipments 
is slightly upward. 

The use of the motor truck has had little if any effect on pro- 
duction in these sections, but has changed markets somewhat. The 
small markets are now receiving a larger part of the products than 
formerly. It has not affected railroad service to any appreciable ex- 
tent. In general, it has worked to the disadvantage of cooperatives 
and country shippers, and the standardization program. Motor- 
truck distribution has been largely of low-grade products and un- 
graded products. 

The main benefits to the growers of the use of the motor truck 
in shipping fruits and vegetables are given as: Cheaper transporta- 
tion for short distances, savings in cartage and handling, less bruis- 
ing, quicker delivery, savings in packages and in the labor of grad- 
ing, better distribution, and less risk in selling at the farm. Objec- 
tions are given in some cases to the personnel of merchant-truckmen, 
the alleged not-uncommon trickery, and the class of produce dis- 
tributed by truck. 


RAIL AND MOTOR TRANSPORT 


Increased utilization of motor trucks for the movement of 
freight provides a serious problem for the railroads, according 
to R. K. Stackhouse, of Philadelphia, general superintendent 
of stations and transfers of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

“As to what should be done to meet motor truck competi- 
tion,” said Mr. Stackhouse, addressing the convention of the 
motor transport division of the American Railway Association, at 
Atlantic City, June 20, “it is felt that this feature divides itself 
into two phases: First, expeditious movement of traffic by 
railways, and, second, what may be done in highway motor 
trucking. 


“The effect of motor trucks on railway movement is shown 
by the fact that in 1920, Class I steam railways handled 89,901,495 
tons of less-than-carload lot freight; in 1926, it had dropped to 
68,296,686 tons, a decrease of 24.03 per cent. In 1928, it had 
further declined to 63,260,249 tons, a decrease of 29.7 per cent 
from 1920. The motor truck has been a potent factor in less- 
than-carload lot freight haulage, and each railroad has no doubt 
determined the extent to which this feature affects its revenues. 

“The number of trucks registered in the United States and 
of the end of each year indicated, represents a barometer of 
motor truck progress. At the end of 1920, there were 1,006,082 
trucks registered, while on the same day in 1925, there were 
2,441,709, an increase of 143 per cent over 1920. On the last 
day of 1929 there were registered in the United States 3,379,854 
motor trucks, an increase of 38 per cent over 1925. Truck 
production by capacities in 1929, which was a fairly representa- 
tive year, showed that 93.4 per cent of the total production 
consisted of trucks of less than two and one-half tons. Trucks 
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of from two and one-half tons and less than five tons amounteg 
to 5.1 per cent, while 1.5 per cent of the total production wer, 
trucks of five tons and over. 

“A natural indication from these figures would be that the 


motor truck performs its most valuable service in termina) 
areas. However, although 93 per cent of the trucks are of Jeg. 
than two and one-half tons’ capacity, a great deal of compara. 
tively long-distance traffic undoubtedly is carried on such trucks 
Furthermore, these smaller trucks, when considered in conjune. 
tion with the number of large capacity trucks and the varioys 
types of trailers (including the special trailer for automobile 
handling), constitute in the aggregate a vast potentiality in the 
transportation of freight. 

“Twenty-two per cent of the receipts of live stock at sgiy. 
teen principal markets in 1929 came by motor truck. At these 
markets, 13,775,905 cattle, calves, hogs and sheep arrived by mo. 
tor truck, an increase of 19 per cent over the receipts by truck 
in 1928. The number of head of cattle received by truck at 
these points has nearly trebled since 1925. The tonnage shipped 
by truck since 1925 is estimated at two million tons and total 
value at 410 million dollars. It is estimated this live stock, if 
shipped by rail, would have aggregated 152,000 carloads. The 
average truck haul is fifty miles, with a maximum of three hup. 
dred miles. 

“Reports also show the extensive use that is made of motor 
trucks for the shipment of fresh fruits and vegetables from 
points in southern Indiana and southern Illinois, from western 
New York and the Cumberland-Shenandoah sections and eastern 
Maryland, Delaware, and the eastern shore of Virginia. 

“It is hoped that this information will give the membership 
of the division some interesting information regarding the 
utilization of motor trucks in the transportation of freight, and 
enable the formulation of sound policies to insure the most eco- 
nomical and efficient service. With a proper understanding 
of the ability of each form of transportation, there is reason 
to believe that the railroads and the motor trucks may be prop- 
erly co-related into a whole picture for transportation service 
to the public.” 


NUMBERING U. S. HIGHWAY ROUTES 


Reports received by the Bureau of Public Roads, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, indicate that the work of erecting the 
standard markers for numbered routes in the United States 
system of highways will be practically complete at the end of 
the construction period of 1930. The system was adopted less 
than five years ago by state highway departments, and con- 
prises approximately 97,000 miles of the most important high- 
ways of the nation. Practically all of these routes are also in 
the federal-aid highway system. 

“The numbering of the United States highways, which are 
really the main streets of the nation, is doing for the rural 
communities what the naming of streets has done for the Cities,” 
says the department. Because of their convenience, the num- 
bers have established themselves and have become popular with 
motorists. They not only indicate direction but are coming 
into use as a means of identifying locations. Manufacturers 
and business houses are using the numbers in advertisements 
as a medium of location. Novelists and cartoonists are using 
them in their stories and comic strips. 

“Just as the names of streets became the practical means 
of identifying thoroughfares in cities, the numbered highways 
have displaced the names by which some of the roads, particu 
larly the transcontinental highways, were previously known. 





MOTOR TRANSPORT AND FARM 


“The constantly increasing use of the motor truck in trans- 
portation of farm products and its far-reaching effect upon the 
farm marketing system are engaging the attention of the Bureall 
of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
which is making an extensive study of the motor truck in its 
relations to marketing,” says the department. 

“The bureau’s survey consists of determining the importance 
of truck receipts of the fruit and vegetable supply in some of 
the leading market centers of the country; and in ascertaining 
the volume of truck movement as compared with movements by 
rail and boat from representative producing areas. It will de 
termine also the situation with regard to the redistribution of 
produce from the large market centers to smaller communities 
in their trade areas. 

“Preliminary surveys by the bureau show that many farm 
ers who formerly hauled or shipped produce to market centers 
now sell direct to the so-called truckmen-merchants. These 
itinerant merchants buy supplies on speculation and may haul 
to one of a half dozen or more consuming markets within 4 
radius of 200 to 300 miles; or they may peddle their loads 10 
small towns or rural districts. Truckmen-merchants in maly 
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Coahuila, Oaxaca, Puebla and Jalisco. According to official and 
semi-official reports, real progress is being made on road con- 
struction work in all parts of the country where this work has 
been initiated. 

Because of the numerous petitions to the federal govern- 


instances make it possible for producers to sell products of a 
grade and condition which it would be impractical to ship by rail. 

“Produce handlers in market centers complain that the mar- 
t the keting of these supplies has a depressing effect on prices of 
shipped-in produce, since it frequently results in an oversupply 
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Ninal , : ; 
- less at the market, and at all times injects an unknown quantity into ment from governors, mayors and citizens of various places in 
Dara- the market situation. The merchants and shippers who hire’ the country, asking for the opening of new roads, the ministry 


of communications and public works has decided to recommend 


ucks. truckmen to haul their shipments very often do not decide until 
to the president that present efforts be confined to the com- 


june. 


the last moment in what market they will sell. Even when the 


market destination has been determined in advance by the mer- 


pletion of the roads now under construction, and has resolved 
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Obile chant-truckman or shipper, the time required for transportation to give especial attention to the roads from Laredo to Suchiate, 
| the is so short and control of shipments is so scattered that there is from Mexico City to Acapulco, and from Matamoros to Mazatlan. 
little opportunity. to obtain advance information as to the volume It is probable that states and municipalities will be active in 
six. of prospective receipts. improving their roads. 
hege “The motor truck has extended the local supply area of a a 
mo- market beyond the distance formerly within wagon haul and ALCOHOL DRIVES RAIL MOTOR CARS 
ruck many specialized ea ee being hauled by truck from ttl The successful use of alcohol as a fuel in railway motor 
K at ee ee ae pe te poem be deg cage cars is claimed by the Brazilian railway, which recently con- 
Pped much ¢ é. Ai i Deere vee ducted an experiment on the line between Rio and Sao Paulo, 
total in markets. The business has increased tremendously in recent as cording to a report from Vice-Consul Rudolf E. Cahn at Rio 
k, if years, and furnishes an increasing proportion of the market sup- de Janeiro, made public by the Department of Commerce 
The plies. The bureau is compiling the daily motor-truck receipts at The fuel used, consists of 43° alcohol with an addition of 
hun- several markets, and it is hoped that the present survey will 5 per cent of ethylic ether, extracted from the alcohol itself, 
indicate methods of developing more complete market N€WS and one one-thousandth of methylene blue as a denaturant. 
md reports on this phase of the produce business. The railway motor car in which it was used was manufactured 
om ney ERIK by a German company; it has a capacity of 62 passengers, is 
tern ' MEXICAN HIGHWAY PROGRESS f provided with two motors of 100 horsepower and 1,200 revolu- 
tern Enthusiasm in the construction and improvement of high- tions, and is capable of making 84 kilometers per hour. 
ways in Mexico continues unabated, according to Consul Dudley The experiment was made over a stretch of 500 kilometers. 
ship G. Dwyre in a report made public by the automotive division, The outward trip was made in 11 hours and 44 minutes running 
the Department of Commerce. The federal government and the _ time, and the return trip in 9 hours and 51 minutes. The 
and governors of the various states are active in promulgating plans consumption of gasoline for these motor cars was reported by 
Cco- for the extension and improvement of roads in their various the manufacturers as 1 liter a kilometer. The actual con- 
ling jurisdictions. Notable among the states especially active are sumption of alcohol was 1.1 liters a kilometer. 
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middle west will realize why the daily reports of the census bureau 
indicate relative decreases in population in the cities and towns of 
the middle west. 

In these illustrations I shall use wheat rates as the basis for 
comparisons. 

_ From Morley, Alberta, Canada, to Quebec, a distance of 2,670 
miles, the rate is 46 cents per hundred. From a point in Kansas, 
near St. Joseph and Kansas City, Mo., to Galveston, a distance of 
800 miles, the rate is 45 gents per hundred. In other words, a Ca- 


States, at an estimated annual cost of $2,500,000, the transter of 
be made without cost to the federal government. The amend- 
ment agreed to in the Senate follows: 

The secretary of war is authorized and empowered to accept from 


the state of New York the state-owned canals, known as the Erie and 
Oswego Canals, and to operate and maintain them at their present 
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depth, at an annual estimated cost of $2,500,000, as barge canals only, 
and not as, or with any intention to make them ship channels, or to 
hinder or delay the improvement of the St. Lawrence waterway as the 
seaway from the Great Lakes to the ocean: Provided, That such trans- 
fer shall be made without cost to the United States, and without lia- 
bility for damage claims arising out of said canals prior to their 
acquisition by the United States, and shall include all land, easements, 
and completed or uncompleted structures and appurtenances of the 
said waterways and their service: And provided further, That no 
project for the widening or deepening of these canals, or for the 
elevation of bridges in connection therewith, shall proceed without 
subsequent authorization of Congress. 


Senator Vandenberg, who said he was opposed “on eco- 
nomic grounds to the present federalization of the Erie Canal,” 
described the amendment as “a proper prospectus” that gave 
the New York canals their “appropriate barge satus and at the 
same time leaves unhampered and unimpaired the larger vision 
cf the St. Lawrence seaway to the ocean.” 

Senator Walsh referred to sentiment in New York for con- 
version of the barge canals of that state into ship canals and 
submitted a letter he had written to Representative Dempsey, of 
New York, chairman of the House committee on rivers and har- 
bors, to ascertain whether it was Mr. Dempsey’s purpose, 
either now or in the future, to advocate the construction of a 
ship canal across the state of New York instead of affording a 
water outlet for sea-going ships from the Great Lakes to the 
sea by the St. Lawrence route. 

Mr. Dempsey replied that though he had long entertained 
the belief that there should be a deep waterway across the 
state of New York, he was led to change his opinion “through 
the advice of practical shippers who feel that we need and want 
to use practical barge canals connecting the Great Lakes and 
the Hudson.” He said he accepted the Senate amendment with 
regard-to the canals “in entire good faith.” 


Illinois Waterway 


Having disposed of the St. Lawrence-New York “ship” 
canal controversy, the Senate turned its attention to the pro- 
vision in the bill relating to federalization of the Illinois water- 
way to the end that the lakes-to-gulf waterway may be com- 
pleted. Here again senators interested in the St. Lawrence 
project took the offensive and demanded inclusion of such 
language in the bill that would meet their views with respect 
to diversion of water from Lake Michigan for the lakes-to-gulf 
barge channel. The St. Lawrence project was more or less in 
the background, emphasis being placed on the necessity for 
preserving the Great Lakes as the bearer of the greatest volume 
of lake commerce on the globe. 

The debate began with the reading of an amendment offered 
by Senator Blaine, of Wisconsin, designed to protect the Great 
Lakes from undue diversion of water to the lakes-to-gulf barge 
canal. 

“The point at issue,” said Senator Vandenberg, speaking for 
the amendment, “as I see it, has not been and is not now 
whether this Illinois waterway shall be federalized at a present 
expense of $7,500,000. That proposition is cheerfully conceded 
by the so-called lake states, provided only that it shall not 
trespass upon the needed natural resources of the Great Lakes 
and shall not establish new rights of diversion at Chicago be- 
yond the recent adjudication of these rights by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in whatever degree those findings 
are applicable. 

“The point at issue has not been and is not now a question 
whether a commercially useful water link between the lakes 
and the Mississippi and the Gulf is a good thing. We join in 
complete assent to its utility. The only question at issue, I 
repeat, is whether this new barge canal shall possess the right, 
without specific and affirmative warrant of Congress, to throw 
open the Great Lakes for a flow of water diverted from one 
natural watershed to another, which heretofore has been denied 
by the courts, and which, according to competent engineering 
authority, is not needed in good faith to accomplish the whole 
project described in this paragraph.” 


Senator Vandenberg dwelt at length on the large volume 
of commerce that moved on the Great Lakes in his argument 
for maintenance of a proper level of water in the lakes. 


“TI hope this Illinois waterway will prosper to the full 
limit of imagination,” said he. “But it is not sound public 
policy ever to subordinate the welfare of natural channels with 
proven utility to artificial channels of speculative utility.” 

Senator Blaine said the “Great Lakes carry a water-borne 
commerce greater than all the other lakes of the world com- 
bined.” He asserted that 44 per cent of the total water-borne 
commerce of the United States, both foreign and domestic, 
was water-borne on the Great Lakes. 

Taking up the question from the viewpoint of Canada’s 
interest in maintaining proper levels of the lakes, the Wisconsin 
senator asserted that if “we do not protect the rights of the 
states bordering upon the Great Lakes and the rights of Canada 
with respect to the Great Lakes, then we have forever closed 
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the door against the possibility of a waterway from the Great 
Lakes to the ocean by way of the St. Lawrence River.” fe 
contended that, under his amendment, there would be ample 
water for the lakes-to-gulf barge canal. 

Senator McCulloch, of Ohio, spoke in favor of the Blaine 
amendment. Senator Deneen, of Illinois, discussed the water 
diversion question at length in support of an appeal for a suff. 
cient amount of water to provide for water 9 feet deep from 
the Great Lakes to the Mississippi River. 

The Blaine amendment was agreed to by the Senate. 


INLAND WATERWAY LINES 


“Inland-waterway Freight Transportation Lines in the 
United States” is the title of a report prepared by L. P. Nickell, 
chief of the domestic transportation section, and W. S. Aber. 
nathy, commercial agent, of the transportation division of the 
Department of Commerce, and published by the department. 

“This report,” says William L. Cooper, director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, in a_ foreword, 
“presents the results of a thorough research conducted by the 
transportation division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce relative to the transportation companies operating on 
the various inland waterways of the United States and the fioat- 
ing equipment owned by them. It covers the operations and 
equipment of 200 common carriers, 98 contract carriers, and 187 
private carriers operating on the inland waterways of the United 
States. These companies own approximately 4,500 barges and 
1,300 units of propelling equipment, with a total value around 
150 million dollars. 

“This is the first directory of its kind prepared by this 
bureau; however, it is the plan to revise it from time to time 
as the need justifies. The data presented herein were obtained 
by questionnaires sent the companies operating on the various 
inland waterways and from reports of the Bureau of Navigation 
of the Department of Commerce. The United States army engi- 
neers, War Department, cooperated in this work, and assistance 
was given by chambers of commerce in certain cities. The 
preparation of the report has been under the direction of A. 
Lane Cricher, chief of the transportation division. 

“Every means was exhausted to secure information from 
each company, regardless of its size. While it was not possible 
to obtain the necessary data from every operator, some not 
being willing to reply to the questionnaire, by far the greater 
part of the larger ones supplied the necessary information. 
Available facts indicate that the majority of those failing to 
reply are small companies operating only a few boats and 
keeping scanty records. 

“In preparing the list of operators from whom information 
was requested for this compilation every precaution was taken 
not to omit any. If names were omitted, it was because it was 
not possible to procure them from the available sources of 
such information. 

“This report comprehends all inland waterways in_ the 
United States, such as rivers, canals, bays, sounds and lakes, 
exclusive of the Great Lakes. Transportation on the Great 
Lakes more nearly approaches ocean transportation and should 
be treated separately. It is hoped that data similar to those 
presented here can be gathered covering operations on the 
Great Lakes and presented in another publication.” 

Copies of the report may be obtained for 30 cents from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. ~ 


MISSOURI RIVER NAVIGATION 


E. P. Ryan, traffic manager, Chamber of Commerce, Grand 
Island, Neb., has answered a statement made by Clifford Shoe- 
maker, district engineer of the U. S. Bureau of Roads, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in his address to the annual meeting of 
the Lincoln Automobile Club, Lincoln, Neb., wherein he took 
to task opponents of Missouri River navigation. The address 
was distributed by the Nebraska Motor Club and the Lincoln 
Automobile Club. 

Mr. Ryan quotes the following from Mr. Shoemaker’s speech 
“We have had the pleasure of hearing a great leader in this 
state emphasize the importance of the improvement of the 
Missouri River to permit of navigation. I cannot conceive 4 
man, sane or insane, who can oppose so sound a proposition,” 
and then says: 


It is obvious that the gentleman who is responsible for this state- 
ment has apparently gone outside the purpose of his argument when 
he injects the Missouri River navigation question into the building 
of good roads. The statement can be considered unusual, under the 
circumstances. When you search for the reason why he has made 
this statement you are unable to find one. It is quite understandable 
where a man is talking on the subject of the Missouri River naviga- 
tion and submits what he thinks are facts to support his conclusions, 
to make such a remark, but, without debating the question, he cér- 
tainly cannot expect to dispose of the issue by censuring the oppo 
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sition to the project, and it is quite unfair to condemn without 
hearing both sides of the question. 

The above is simply a statement and not an answer to this 

eat question. Eliminating the flowery speeches with poetical 
phrases and peddlers of second-hand information on the subject, 
a search will reveal that all that has been said in favor of it is 
quesswork. As far as transportation on the Missouri River is con- 
cerned at the present time, it can be considered simply a myth. How 
can any man tell the Nebraska people what the cost may be for the 
movement of any commodity on that river before they know what 
the actual operating cost and overhead will be? 

It has been conceded that the operating costs on the Missouri 
River would exceed those on the Mississippi River. ‘Therefore, the 
only business that might be used as a yard stick would be to check 
against the operation between St. Louis and New Orleans, where 
the government has been operating barges in competition with the 
railroads between those two points for the past decade. They have 
peen operating at a loss and the deficit made up by drawing on the 
federal treasury. It is interesting to note that those supporting the 
Missouri River navigation tell us that it would draw great industries 
from the east and increase population and prosperity, but the fact 
of the matter is that the statement cannot be borne out by what 
actually has occurred between St Louis and New Orleans, where 
the barge lines are in operation and where it is found necessary to 
use the taxes of the people and the railroads to keep alive. 


He quotes also this from Mr. Shoemaker’s speech: “It may 
be visionary on my part, but with the Missouri River improved 
I can see lines of trucks and automobiles following both the 
north and south and the east and west roads of the state carry- 
ing the products of the farm to the Missouri River to be taken 
to the world’s markets,” and continues: 


May we conclude from this statement that we would have no more 
use for the railroads in Nebraska? Imagine, if you can, the trucks 
trying to handle the volume of business moved by the railroads 
annually in this state, which constitutes a solid trainload of cars 
reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacific coasts and back again. 

Now, let us develop this truck business idea to the Missouri 
River (Omaha), in connection with the Missouri River Navigation, and 
the effect it may have on the state of Nebraska, as a whole. A few 
illustrations will show the fallacy of the whole situation. 

For example, we take a car of lumber moving from the state 
of Oregon via water through Panama Canal, thence via barge line 
from New Orleans to Omaha, transported upon low water rates, 
much cheaper than the haul via rail to intermediate points, such 
as Kearney. Now, it is proposed that the farmers around Kearney 
will haul truck loads of grain and other products to the Omaha 
terminal market and while there purchase several truck loads of 
lumber and haul back on their return trip. Later, they haul several 
other truck loads to Omaha, buying So clothing, and other 
articles of necessity at Omaha and haul them back to Kearney. 
This, followed out to its ultimate conclusion, would eliminate the 
clothing and grocery stores at Kearney, and, perhaps, the banks. 
As a matter of fact, there would be no need for interior manufac- 
turers, jobbers, distributors, bankers, or retail stores, because all 
the business could be done at Omaha. Is this picture overdrawn? Not 
at all, in comparison with what the advocates of the Missouri River 
Navigation have been telling the people of this state. 

The question of Missouri River navigation cannot be settled by 
casting insinuations on those opposed to the proposition. It must be 
settled upon facts produced by intelligent investigations of the matter. 
Some of the greatest students of transportation in this country are 
opposed to this proposition and realize that unless you are acquainted 
with the transportation act of 1920, with its fourth section provision, 
with the Panama Canal act, with transportation in general, you are 
hardly qualified to discuss the matter intelligently, and we, there- 
fore, ask the question, do we qualify or are we peddlers of hearsay 
and second-hand information? 


AIRPORT DRAINAGE AND SURFACING 


The technical resources of the American Engineering Coun- 
cil, the American Road Builders’ Association and the aeronautics 
branch of the Department of Commerce, insofar as they relate 
to airport engineering and construction, have joined into one 
group to undertake the solution of the problems involved in 
one of the most urgent needs of airport development and air 
transportation—adequate drainage and surfacing for airports. 

“The absence of uniform and thorough applications of ade- 
quate drainage and surfacing for airports has been responsible 
for accidents to planes in landing and taking off from airports 
and landing fields; for delays and interruptions in departures 
and arrivals of aircraft and has involved the wastage of thou- 
sands of dollars in time and money in connection with airport 
or landing field projects,” says the aeronautics branch of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The three organizations have designated representatives to 
serve on a committee organized by Clarence M. Young, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, and known as the 
“committee on airport drainage and surfacing,” which will un- 
dertake at once a comprehensive and thorough study of the 
Problems involved; collect and correlate available information 
and experience and present its findings and recommendations 
i a report that will serve as a working tool in the hands of 
engineers engaged in the development of air terminals, and 
also will meet the constantly increasing demand for informa- 
tion on this subject. The committee is under the chairmanship 
of Harry H. Blee, director of aeronautic development, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“As a result of the strides that are being made in the ad- 
Vancement of air transportation,’ said a statement issued by 
the three organizations, “progressive cities throughout the 
United States are realizing that they must provide themselves 
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with adequate air terminal facilities if they are to have a place 
in this new transportation system that is rapidly extending 
throughout the country and reaching out to the other countries 
of the world. At present there are almost 1,600 airports and 
landing fields in various stages of completion and some 1,380 
airports are proposed for early development. 

“With the advent of larger and larger transport planes and 
with the imperative need for reliability and continuity of opera- 
tions, coupled with the maximum degree of safety, the impor- 
tance of suitable drainage and surfacing for airports cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. This phase of airport development 
presents a number of interesting problems, the solution of which 
depends upon many variable factors differing widely under 
conditions encountered in various parts of the country. In addi- 
tion to calling for the application of the established principles 
of highway and drainage engineering, the solution of these 
problems involves a number of considerations more or less 
peculiar to aircraft operation.” 


SURVEY FOR ALASKAN AIR ROUTE 


A project of considerable importance in the way of adding 
impetus to aerial transportation in the territory of Alsaka will 
be undertaken by the air corps in the latter part of June, when 
an aerial exploration will be made by three air corps pilots 
and a member of the Alaskan Road Commission for the pur- 
pose of making a study of the general flying and landing con- 
ditions over this vast stretch of territory. 

The duties of this mission, as outlined by the War Depart- 
ment, will be to make an aerial photographic reconnaissance of 
the proposed Yukon-Pacific highway with a view to determin- 
ing the most advantageous locations for the establishment of 
landing fields; to make a technical inspection and photograph 
existing aviation fields in Alaska; to give technical advice to 
the Alskan Road Commission on the selection and preparation 
of landing fields in Alaska; to report on local conditions having 
a bearing on the establishment of an air .corps unit at the 
Alaskan Agricultural College and School of Mines at Fairbanks, 
Alaska, and to report on the advantages and disadvantages of 
stationing an air corps unit in Alaska should occasion arise 
some time in the future for such a contingency. 


AIRPLANE CONTRACTS AWARDED 


Contracts for new airplanes, engines and accessories, 
amounting to $5,963,419.38, have been approved by Secretary of 
War Hurley. Under the contracts the War Department will 
obtain 402 new airplanes, with spare parts, and 128 new engines 
and spare parts. The contracts are summarized as follows 


The Douglas Company, of Santa Monica, Calif., was awarded a 
contract for $2,221,623.60, covering 146 model BT-2B basic training 
airplanes with spare parts, and 44 model O-38 observation airplanes 
with spare parts. 

The contract totaling $1,543,183.90, awarded the Boeing Airplane 
Company, of Seattle, Wash., a subsidiary of the United Aircraft 
Company, covers 131 model P-12C pursuit planes with spare parts. 

Under its contract with the air corps, the Thomas-Morse Aircraft 
Corporation, of Buffalo, N. Y., is to construct 71 model O-19C observa- 
tion planes, with spare parts, at a total cost of $1,018,126.20. 

or the total sum of $437,832.65, the Sikorsky Aviation Corpora- 
tion of Bridgeport, Connecticut, under its contract, will construct 
for the air corps ten Sikorsky amphibian airplanes, with spare parts. 

The contract for the 128 ‘Cyclone’ air-cooled engines, model 
R-1750, with spare parts, amounting to $742,643.13, was awarded the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation of Paterson, N. J., a subsidiary of 
the Curtiss-Wright Company. These engines will be used in bombard- 
ment planes already contracted for. 

A noticeable feature of all the new airplanes just contracted for 
will be the new instrument board, which will incorporate small round 
dial instruments. 

All of the new airplanes under the above contracts will be powered 
with the Pratt and Whitney air-cooled engines, the O-38 observation 
type with the 525 horsepower ‘‘Hornet,’’ and the remaining types with 
the 450 horsepower ‘“‘Wasp.’’ Negotiations for the purchase of these 
engines have not as yet been completed. 


AIR PASSENGER RATE INCREASE 


Three of the relatively heavy passenger carryig air lines 
announced increases in their passenger rates this week. On 
June 15, a straight mileage rate of seven cents went into effect 
on the T. A. T.-Maddux Air Lines, operating 48-hour transcon- 
tinental service in conjunction with the Pennsylvania and the 
Santa Fe, and the same rate was put in effect by Southwest 
Air Fast Express, a competitive service out of St. Louis and 
Kansas City to Dallas and Fort Worth, where connections are 
made with west coast services. The seven-cent rate will also 
go into effect over the lines of American Airways, Inc., trans- 
portation subsidiary of the Aviation Corporation, July 1. At the 
time the lower rates were made effective, at the end of last 
year and early this year, it was said they were-for experi- 
mental purposes only, and that higher rates would be 
returned with the opening of the spring and summer flying 
seasons. Southwest Air Fast Express has been operating with 
a straight five cents a mile passenger rate, whereas the rates 
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of the other two lines have approximated five and a half cents 
a mile. 

“This action is necessary, not because of a lack of patron- 
age,” said dn official of the American Airways, in explaining 
the increased rate, “for our planes have been loaded to capacity 
in most instances.” With the equipment in use, it is said, it 
is impossible to operate without a loss at rates approximating 
the rail-Pullman basis tried out for the last several months. 
The new basis is expected to make it possible for the operators 
approximately to “break even” on their passenger services, and 
are not expected to result in a substantial falling off in patron- 
age. 





APPROVAL FOR PARACHUTES 


Regulations providing for the issuance by the Department 
of Commerce of certificates of approval for parachutes were 
announced June 19 by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

“The new regulations,’ Mr. Young explained, “provide for 
the issuance of certificates which denote approval by the De- 
partment of Commerce of parachute types that have met the 
minimum requirements of the department. The requirements 
are designed to ascertain the strength of the material of the 
parachute, its rate of descent and its promptness and certainty 
in opening. The regulations will become effective July 1, 1930.” 


TRANS-MO.-KAN. BOARD 


Representatives of basic lines of industry in Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Illinois, in joint conference with 
representatives of carriers, at the twenty-eighth regular meeting 
of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Board in Salina, Kan., 
June 18, predicted a decrease in business of 2.9 per cent in July, 
August and September, compared with the same months of 1929. 

Highway construction programs continue favorable in each 
of the states and will require an increase of 6.4 per cent in traffic 
the third quarter this year compared with a year ago, as re- 
ported to the meeting. This includes cement, sand and gravel 
shipments. 

General building construction continues inactive and repre- 
sentatives of the lumber, clay products, steel and lime and plas- 
ter industries anticipate a decrease of 22.3 per cent this next 
quarter, under the corresponding period of 1929. 

The outlook for the agricultural products industry continues 
favorable and the volume of traffic of grain, grain products, fresh 
fruits and vegetables, hay, live stock and potatoes will be ap- 
proximately the same as that of 1929. It is estimated that 235,885 
cars will be required to move these commodities, compared with 
235,892 cars actually loaded in the third quarter of 1929. 

The automotive industry reported the business outlook as 
unsatisfactory, the volume of traffic expected the next quarter 
showing a decrease in excess of that of any other branch of 
industry. It is estimated that it will be 31.5 per cent less than 
a year ago. 

Gasoline consumption continues to show an increase and 
the petroleum and products industry anticipates an increase in 
traffic of 3 per cent greater than in 1929. 

The grain committee forecast the wheat production in Kan- 
sas this year at 131,427,000 bushels, an average of 11.2 bushels 
an acre. This compares with the government and Kansas state 
board of agriculture estimate of 137,300,000 bushels, an average 
of 11.7 bushels an acre. It is estimated that 107,000 box cars 
will be required to move the various grains in the third quarter, 
an increase of 0.3 per cent over the shipments of a year ago. 
The milling and grain products industry estimate they will re- 
quire 49,364 cars in the same period, a decrease of 0.5 per cent. 

The estimated total carloadings of the twenty-nine principal 
lines of industry, as reported, are 593,732, compared with 611,192 
cars loaded a year ago. 

The following lines anticipate an increase in traffic: 


Cement, 9.4 per cent; eggs, 1.6 per cent; poultry, 1 per cent: 
grain, .3 per cent; hay, straw, alfalfa, 15. per cent; petroleum and 


products, 3 per cent; sand, stone, gravel, 5 per cent. 
The following lines anticipate a decrease in traffic: 


Agricultural implements, 5 fer cent; automobiles, 31.5 per cent; 
clay products, 28.2 per cent; coke, 12.2 per cent; dairy products, 5.6 
per cent; fresh fruits, 15 per cent; fresh vegetables, 20 per cent; grain 
products, .5 per cent; iron, steel, etce., 7.6 per cent; boilers and 
machinery, 30.7 per cent; lime, plaser, gypsum, 4 per cent; live 
stock, 1.9 per cent; lumber, 25 per cent; forest products, 25 per cent; 
ore, 31.6 per cent; other metals, pig, bar, sheet, 15.1 per cent; pack- 
ing house products, 7.9 per cent; salt, 1.9 per cent; sugar, syrup, mo- 
lasses, 12.8 per cent. 


Representatives of the carriers reported that they are in 
the best physical condition they have been in recent years and 
that ample rolling stock and motive power will be available 
to protect the seasonal movement, providing there is no ab- 
normal delay at loading or unloading points. Cars stored, to 
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protect the grain and grain products loading, as of May 31, are 
reported at 27,640, or slightly over 14 per cent more than in 
1928, when Kansas produced her second largest yield and the 
largest yield since the advent of the combine. With favorable 
weather, harvest will be accelerated this year, as reports indi. 
cate that Kansas alone will have approximately 30,000 combines 
operating, which is the largest number of machines they have 
ever operated in the harvest. 

Alexander Legge, chairman, Federal Farm Board, and ¢. 
Huff, president, Farmers’ National Grain Corporation, addressed 
the convention, explaining plans of these agencies. J. W. Greep. 
leaf, chairman, Public Service Commission of Kansas; Scott s. 
Batemen, warehouse commissioner of Kansas; B. H. Johnson, 
chief grain inspector, Kansas State Grain Inspection Department: 
L. M. Betts, manager, car service division, American Railway 
Association, Washington, D. C., and E. W. Coughlin, district map. 
ager, car service division, American Railway Association, Sst. 
Louis, also addressed the meeting. 

The conference was presided over by Clyde M. Reed, gov. 
ernor of Kansas and general chairman of the board. Over 509 
representatives of the public and railroads were in attendance. 

The Salina Chamber of Commerce honored the members 
and visitors with a luncheon served in the Masonic Temple, 
addressed by Governor Reed and Z. G. Hopkins, assistant to 
president, Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad. Nathan L. Jones, 
president, Salina Chamber of Commerce, presided. 





TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT SURVEY 
(Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce) 


A consulting industrial traffic manager reports to the De. 
partment of Commerce that he was able to work out for a large 
furniture company, with the cooperation of the plant force, a 
system of ordering cars and plant record of arrivals and releases 
that entirely eliminated a previous average monthly demurrage 
in excess of $400, without any additional expense whatever to 
the factory. 

How a traffic department may benefit its firm by careful 
attention to the details of packing and shipping is brought out 
by one firm reporting to the transportation division, in response 
to its industrial traffic management questionnaire, which men- 
tions a considerable saving from substituting packing lumber of 
one-fourth inch thickness for three-eighths inch lumber, which 
had been used 

It may be mentioned, in this connection, that many firms 
are sending their traffic managers or shipping foremen for short 
packing courses at the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory, at Madison, Wisconsin, which are given several 
times a year. 


MOVEMENT OF FREIGHT 


“The average speed of freight trains, which represents the 
average per hour between terminals, including yard and road 
delays, no matter from what cause, is now the highest ever 
attained by the railroads of this country,’ says the Bureau of 
Railway Economics. 

The average for April, according to reports filed by the 
carriers with the bureau, was 13.8 miles, which is the same as 
that attained in March this year, but an increase of one-half 
a mile above that for April last year and an increase of 3.7 miles 
above the same month in 1920. 

“Due to improved methods of assembling trains, signaling 
and train operation, improved motive power, better condition 
of equipment, and reduction in the number of stops for fuel and 
water by use of larger tenders, all of which have had an effect 
on reducing delays of trains between terminals and increasing 
somewhat the average speed while in actual motion, the rail- 
roads have been bringing about a steady increase in the average 
speed of freight trains for the past ten years, so that now ll 
is the highest ever attained,” says the bureau. ; 

“The average daily movement per freight car in April this 
year was 29.6 miles, compared with 32 miles for the same month 
last year, and 29.9 miles in April, 1928. y 

“In computing the average movement per day, account 1s 
taken of all freight cars in service, including cars in transit. 
cars in process of being loaded and unloaded, cars undergoing 
or awaiting repairs and also cars on sidetracks for which no load 
is immediately available. 

“The average load per car in April this year was 25.7 tons, 
including less-than-carload lot freight as well as carload freight. 
This was an increase of one-tenth of one ton above the average 
for April, 1929, and also for that of April, 1928.” 


RULES FOR CAR HIRE 
The Commission has dismissed the petition of the Americal 
Railway Association for rehearing, reargument and/or modifica- 
tion of the report in No. 17801, rules for car-hire settlement 
between railroads. 
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Ocean Shipping News 





SHIP LINES RESIGN 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Failure of the United States Intercoastal Conference to 
adopt a constructive program for the laying up of surplus 
tonnage Ships until conditions in east and west bound trade 
show definite signs of improving, has led one company to file 
notice of its intention to withdraw from the conference at the 
expiration of the four months’ notice period. A second line 
has signified its intention of doing the same. They are the 
Luckenbach and Dollar lines. It also was learned that the 
American Hawaiian Steamship Company has taken similar steps 
as a protective measure. 

The conference is seeking to avert a split and will leave 
nothing undone to hold all of the member lines together. A 
break in the ranks at this time would have a bad effect on the 
trade, it is feared. 

Some sort of pro rata lay-up plan is likely to be adopted, 
itis understood, 
has reduced cargo offerings in both eastbound and westbound 
intercoastal trades, so that vessels of virtually all of the lines 
are sailing only partly filled. Effects of the slump have been 
felt most keenly in the eastbound lumber trade. In this trade, 
however, material progress toward stabilization has been made 
as a result of the agreement reached between the lumber 
shippers and lumber carriers to maintain the $11 rate until 
November 1. 

Laying up of superfluous tonnage was a part of this agree- 
ment and the rate of $11 a thousand feet was to be available 
oly on a contract basis after June 1, with a non-contract rate 
of $13 a thousand becoming effective July 1, subject to further 
agreement among the conference members. 

One of the major lines is reported to have proposed that 
another agree to laying up vessels on a pro rata basis, while 
the latter holds that, in view of the fact that it has compara- 
tively heavy bookings for all of its sailings and that it is a 
member only of Group A, while the other is represented in 
both Group A and Group B, it should not be required to lay 
up any of its ships. Accordingly it proposes to withdraw from 
the conference, as it has threatened to do on previous occasions 
when it disagreed with the conference rate policy. 

There are now ten lines in the conference and five outside. 
Three of the latter have agreed to abide by conference rates, 
rules and regulations. These are not making any payments 
into the conference pool. A recent flurry among the conference 
lines was ironed out satisfactorily after a few weeks of nego- 
tiation. 

It is understood that the controversy centers around the 
contention that there is a surplus of shipping in the intercoastal 
trade and that the Luckenbach Line filed notice of its intention 
to resign from the conference following the refusal of the 
American Hawaiian interests to revert to its former schedule of 
one sailing a week instead of two a week, as at present. 

That the present situation in the intercoastal trade is 

serious was admitted by more than one shipping man, for not 
only is the internal dissension in the conference having a dis- 
turbing effect, but business in both the eastbound and westbound 
trades is far from encouraging. If all three of the lines drop 
out at the end of four months it is feared that such action would 
result in a sharp drop in freight rates and a possible break-up 
of the conference. 
_. Many hold. that the only solution of the problem is for the 
Intercoastal lines—both conference and non-conference—to agree 
oa plan to lay up a certain number of ships in their fleets 
until conditions improve. One intercoastal expert ventured the 
opinion that, of the big fleet of 155 intercoastal vessels operating 
under various house flags in the trade, approximately 30 per 
cent, or forty-five vessels, could be laid up and there still would 
be enough space to handle the present volume of business. 

The present controversy concerns those ships handling gen- 
eral cargo in the intercoastal trade, and while many of the lines 
volved are also members of the United States Lumber Con- 
ference, the latter group is not affected by the troubles of the 
Major organization. 

The United States Intercoastal Conference, of which Robert 
C. Thackara is the chairman, is a private rate regulatory body 
Made up of the majority of intercoastal operators for their own 
Protection. The majority of non-conference members observe 
the rates and regulations of the conference. 


on account of the prolonged depression which | 


Earl Strange, chairman of the [Intercoastal Lumber Con- 
ference, who is in the east on business, says the members of 
the lumber group are not affected by the temporary dissension 
among the members of the main conference in this trade. 
Lumber rates, as previously stated, have been fixed at $11 a 
thousand feet, contract basis, from June 1 until November 1. 
A non-contract rate of $13 will be effective from July 1. The 
lumber carriers have agreed to supply the lumber shippers with 
tonnage in accordance with their needs, thus assuring stability 
of both transportation rates and price of lumber. 

Joseph Scott, general manager for the receivers of the Sub- 
marine Boat Corporation, says conditions in the intercoastal 
trade seem to demonstrate the need for some such plan of co- 
ordination of operations of the various lines in the trade as 
was suggested by him in the latter part of 1928. At that time 
he suggested, among other things, that class A boats selected 
by the conference chairman should give regular service from 
Boston, New York and Port Newark; that class B boats be 
selected to give regular service from Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and points south, including the Gulf, and that contracts be ar- 
ranged with shippers for the moving of all cargo, that net rev- 
enues be apportioned pro rata, and that ports of loading and 
discharge be allocated by the chairman. 

Apropos of recent rumors of a change in the status of the 
Red “D” Line, it is learned that the only change is that Bliss, 
Dallett & Co., having withdrawn from the general merchandis- 
ing business as of May 1, the line is now being operated di- 
rectly by the Atlantic and Caribbean Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, instead of through the agency of the firm. 


SHIPPING BOARD ACTION 

The Shipping Board, at noon, July 23, will receive bids 
for the government-owned terminals at Hoboken, New Jersey, 
sale of which has been undertaken by the Shipping Board under 
authority of the Kean-Aufder-Heide law. 

B:ds for purchase of the office building at 45 Broadway, New 
York, will be received by the board up to noon of August 26. 

The board has authorized the United States Lines to route 
the American farmer to London via Boston on her outward 
voyage scheduled for October 9. The object of this routing is 
to accommodate members of the American Legion attending the 
legion convention at Boston who wish to make the trip to Eng- 
land immediately thereafter. 

The board has authorized the Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany to change the name of the “Radnor” to “Jacob Lucken- 
bach.” The vessel was purchased recently from the board. 


OVERSEAS FREIGHT MARKETS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


The extremely unsatisfactory condition of the full cargo 
markets of the last week, in sympathy with weakness in com- 
modity markets generally, has shown little indication of im- 
provement. It is pointed out by several observers, however, 
that the technical situation is considerably better, due to the 
fact that a large number of charters for the sugar trade has 
reduced the available supply of vessels. This development, 
together with a widespread tie-up of idle ships and the return 
of many to Europe in ballast, leaves the market in position to 
respond promptly to any increase in demand for space. 

The sugar trade was easily the feature of an otherwise 
completely dull market. A large number of vessels was fixed 
for the account of the Soviet government from Cuba to the 
United Kingdom at lls 9d to 12s for June and July loading. 
Further inquiries are reported at about the same rates. 

European purchases of grain continued on a small scale, 
and further enthusiasm was considerably dampened by the 
spectacle of daily reductions in price. Space on regular liners 
out of Montreal continued in supply at 7 cents a hundred 
pounds—a figure far below that which would attract ship owners 
for full cargoes. Fixtures were reported from Montreal to the 
Mediterranean at 9 cents a hundred pounds. 

In the coal trade a fixture was reported to the west coast 
of Italy at $2 a ton, with indications that additional business 
could be closed at the same rate. No definite inquiries were 
noted for South America. 

Contract rates on cotton shipments from Gulf ports have 
been adopted by the various conferences in the last week or so. 
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Under the new arrangement cotton booked on contracts made 
‘with the Gulf-Mediterranean conference will take a rate of 40 
cents a hundred pounds from August 1 through October, while 
the rate for cotton not booked on contract will take a rate of 
50 cents a hundred pounds. From November 1, through July, 
1931, the rate will be 45 cents a hundred pounds for contract 
cotton and 55 cents on non-contract cotton. The Gulf-Continent 
conference is being reorganized and a rate of 45 cents a hun- 
dred pounds, basis first class, has been approved from August 
1 to June 30, 1931. This is 5 cents higher than the present rate. 
The Gulf-Far East conference also is being organized and a 
rate of 50 cents a hundred pounds, basis first class, twin screw 
ship, has been approved. At present the Far East rate is open 
and majority of the steamship lines has been booking cotton 
at 32c, basis first class, twin screw ship. The Gulf-United King- 
dom rate of 53 cents a hundred pounds has been extended 
through December. 

The Merchants’ Association has been advised that a Spanish 
royal order, effective May 11, has removed the requirement for 
certificates of origin on some five hundred articles when shipped 
from the United States to Spain. The following general classi- 
fications of commodities are affected: Agate, asbestos, bicycles 
and motorcycles, brushes, chemicals and drugs, clocks, cotton 
and cotton goods, electrical machinery and supplies, fireworks, 
metal furniture, glass and glassware, hair and hair products, 
hardware and tools, hides and skins, iron and steel products, 
leather and leather goods, linoleum, metal and metal products, 
milk and milk products, office machines, oil cloth, optical goods, 
paper and paper products, polishes, porcelain and stoneware, 
precious metals and jewelry, watches, rubber and rubber goods 
(except footwear and scrap rubber), scales, silk and silk man- 
ufactures, soap, textiles machinery, toilet articles, umbrellas, 
vending machines, vegetable fiber products. It will be noted 
that all merchandise coming under the above classifications is 
not necessarily exempt. In order that shippers may know 
definitely whether or not their merchandise requires a certificate 
of origin they should get in touch with the association’s foreign 
trade bureau. 

Announcement is made by the U. S. Atlantic and Gulf-West 
Coast of Mexico, Central and South American conference that, 
effective July 1, all shipments destined to Chilean ports will 
be subject to a port charge of 25 cents a bill of lading ton, 40 
cubic feet, of 2,240 pounds. This charge, it is stated, has been 
necessitated by a recent decree of the Chilean government 
which has increased port charges. The charge must be prepaid 
at the port of shipment, together with ocean freight and other 
customary charges. 


Apropos of recent rumors of a change in the status of the 
Red “D” Line, it is learned that the only change is that Bliss, 
Dallett & Co., having withdrawn from the general merchandising 
business as of May 1, the line is now being operated directly 
by the Atlantic and Caribbean Steam Navigation Company in- 
stead of through the agency of the firm. 


The consul general of Latvia has announced that, effective 
immediately, the following consular fees will apply for visaing 
certificates of origin: Invoices valued up to $100, fee 20c; in- 
voices valued between $100 and $200, fee $1; invoices valued 
between $200 and $400, fee $2; invoices valued over $400, fee $4. 

The Merchants’ Association has been advised that the 
Guatemalan tariff requires importers of wheat and rye flours 
to furnish a certificate signed by the health officers in the 
country of origin and countersigned by the consul of Guate- 
mala. The lack of this certificate makes the importer liable 
to a penalty of 25 per cent of the duty. The department of 
health of the city of New York has agreed to sign a statement 
added to the bottom of sanitary certificates following the 
notary’s signature to the effect that the representative of the 
shipper has sworn that the statement embodied in the certificate 
is true and correct. 


Atlantic Navigation Corporation announces that on account 
of the heavy decrease in freight offerings its service has been 
withdrawn temporarily from the north coast of Cuba. In the 
interim arrangements have been made with the Munson Line 
to handle business for the ports in that area. Atlantic Navi- 
gation will continue its regular sailings to Santiago, Guanta- 
namo, Manzanillo, Cienfuegos and other south coast Cuban 
outports. 

Ocean Dominion Steamship Corporation announces that the 
Aluminum Line, beginning with the sailing of July 5 from New 
Orleans, will maintain fortnightly sailings from New Orleans 
and Houston to Cristobal, Cartagena and Puerto Colombia, Co- 
lombia, and Puerto Cabello, La Guayra. Cargo for west coast 
ports will be accepted for transshipment at Colon. 

Calculated from different bases, Lloyd’s list, in commé6n with 
the Liverpool index, shows a severe decline in the world av- 
erage of full cargo freight in May. At 70.27 Lloyd’s index 
dropped to a new low for May, 1.53 per cent under April, com- 
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pared with 89.83 in May, 1929, and with 85.32 in May, 1928. The 
percentage changes follow: 


Key Group Index or = 
I Bar ileal Ms ann al aaeh Heed BP ke Rael Mae 71.81 +167 
NEN MED We sss cso S:a. oP arses o's: borers AOR e's 10.0 praia 68.44 —4143 
NE NINONS © Bie crcirinttins cna us a oitin a's Pina ale eae on aloe sts 75.42 3.44 
Mast INGies ANA ALFICA 20.26 scsceccssescsceesees 70.17 —2'09 
ee Bree ee 65.50 +117 

NE hescniess istpinn MiarsiaesamaRan idee 70.27 —in 


Some of the comment on the table is as follows: 


The worst features of the month were the disappointing opening 
of the Montreal season, and a further acute slump in homeward grain 
rates from South America. The wheat trade showed little signs of 
expansion and the situation was agsravated, from the point of view 
of ‘“‘tramp” shipowners, by the slow arrival at Plate ports of the 
new maize crop as a result of adverse weather conditions. Apart 
from os. business in all directions remained exceedingly dull, and 
notwithstanding the enormous quantity of tonnage withdrawn from 
commission, competition for cargoes on many routes resulted in owners 
having to make further concessions in the matter of rates. r 

In European waters outward coal freights fluctuated consider. 
ably during the month, but on balance the monthly average showed 
a slight improvement over April. Homeward rates from the Med. 
iterranean were also well maintained, but the volume of actual busi- 
ness effected was very small, and ore rates from way ports had a 
weaker tendency. Conditions in the North American market cap 
again be described in the phrase ‘‘complete stagnation.” 

As regards South America chartering was reduced to a minimum. 
and vessels were subjected to costly delays. Rates from San Lor. 
enzo and the Lower Plate ports reacted to as disastrous a figure as 
that recorded during the slump in March, and the nitrate ports had 
little compensatory employment to offer. 

South African maize shippers inquired for a little tonnage, but 
rates from India, though little tested in actual fixtures, were quoted 
nominally at a considerably lower figure than a month ago. In the 
Pacific and Australasian group a few charters from Australia to 
Europe were concluded at comparatively steady rates, and quotations 
from the North Pacific Coast for wheat cargoes to Europe were 
also firm, though the amount of business was not of large dimensions, 
The transpacific trades remained as depressed as before. 


EFFECT OF AID TO SHIPPING 


“Reports from four American shipbuilding companies con- 
structing vessels for foreign commerce with the aid of loans 
from the Shipping Board’s construction loan fund indicate sub- 
stantial improvement in employment conditions in the different 
yards concerned,” said the board June 17. “The board has 
received statements showing that these four companies, the 
Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, the Newport News Ship- 
building and Drydock Company, the New York Shipbuilding 
Company, and the Sun Shipbuilding Company were employing, 
in the aggregate, 19,812 men on May 1, 1930, as compared with 
16,349 on July 1, 1929, a gain for the nine-month period of 
approximately 21 per cent. 

“These figures are regarded as particularly noteworthy in 
view of the fact that they do not take into consideration the 
further increases in numbers employed at the New York Ship- 
building Company, where two $11,000,000 ships are about to be 
built for the United States Lines, and also at the Bethlehem 
and Newport News companies, each of which has recently been 
awarded contracts for constructing three $3,425,000 vessels. In 
the construction of these vessels, a large number of men will 
be added to the payrolls of the builders, and when the ships 
are completed, their activity in the American merchant marine 
service will require the addition of several thousand of seamen to 
those already employed on American ships. 

“The total ship construction and ship improvement programs 
which have been undertaken so far amount to about $125,000,000 
in cost, and the many pending applications for construction 
loans and replacements required under ocean mail contracts 
negotiated will probably swell this total to about $300,000,000 
during the current five-year period.” 


OCEAN MAIL CONTRACTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


With the outlook dark for the, approval at this session of 
Congress of the White bill giving preference to purchasers of 
Shipping Board lines in the awarding of ocean. mail contracts, 
members of the Senate interested in the Mississippi Shippiné 
Company obtaining an ocean mail contract were instrumental 
in having the Senate adopt a joint resolution authorizing the 
Postmaster-General to accept the bid of the Mississippi com 
pany notwithstanding that a lower bid was submitted by the 
Munson Line for the same contract. The Mississippi compat) 
purchased a Shipping Board line, the Gulf Brazil River Plate 
Line, May 17, 1929, and has been seeking a mail contract. The 
present law requires the Postmaster-General to accept the lowest 
bid. It was as the result of this situation largely that the While 
bill was brought forward. Opposition of Senator McKellar, of 
Tennessee, to that measure, however, has blocked final actiol 
on it in the Senate. F 

Senator Ransdell, of Louisiana, offered the resolution, which 
was sent to the House for consideration, with the approval 0 
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the Senate commerce committee. Senator Johnson, chairman 
of the committee, said the joint resolution disposed of a matter 
that had been before the Senate for a considerable period of 
time, concerning which there was “a very acute controversy.” 

Senator McKellar said he had no objection to the resolu- 
tion, as it was confined to the case of a single company as to 
which he thought there was merit. 

Favorable action was taken on the Ransdell resolution in 
the House, June 16, the vote having. been 48 to 21. The 
“whereas” clauses in the resolution were stricken out on mo- 
tion of Representative LaGuardia, of New York, leaving the 
resolution a simple authorization for the Postmaster General 
to award an ocean mail contract to the Mississippi Shipping 
Company. 

The Senate agreed to the striking out of the preamble of 
the Ransdell resolution which was then transmitted to Presi- 
dent Hoover for signature. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in accordance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board June 18: 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Merchants Transportation Co.: Through 
billing arrangement in connection with shipments from Gulf ports 
to Puget Sound ports, with transhipment at Seattle. Through rates 
are to be the local rates of Redwood plus established arbitraries of 
the Merchants Sener Company. Wharfage at its pier at 
Seattle is to be absorbed by Redwood Line, while Merchants Trans- 
portation Company is to absorb handling charges from place of rest 
on dock at port of transhipment to place of rest on dock at des- 
tination. 

Panama Mail Steamship Company with the New York & Porto 
Rico Steamship Company: Covers through shipments from San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles to Porto Rico and Dominican Republic ports, 
with transhipment at New York. Through rates are to be based on 
direct line rates. On traffic to Porto Rico through rates are to be 
apportioned 60 per cent to Panama Mail and 40 per cent to New 
York & Porto Rico Steamship Company, while on traffic to Domin- 
ican ports the New York & Porto Rico Steamship Company is to 
receive 40 per cent of the rate to Porto Rico plus the excess of the 
through rate to Dominican ports over the through rate to Porto Rico. 
Cost of transhipment at New York is to be absorbed on the basis 
of 60 per cent by Panama Mail and 40 per cent by New York & 
Porto Rico Steamship Company. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with Elder Dempster & 
Company, Ltd.: Arransement for through shipments from Pacific 
Coast ports of call of Luckenbach to Canary Islands and West African 
ports of call of Elder Dempster, with transhipment at New York. 
Through rates are to be the combination of applicable proportionate 
rates of the participating lines, Luckenbach to absorb cost of tran- 
shipment at New York out of its proportion. 


OCEAN RATES ON PIANOS 


The Shipping Board has dismissed the complaint in No. 54, 
Eastern Guide Trading Co. vs. Compagnie Francaise de Naviga- 
tion a Vapeur et al., holding that respondents’ rate on used 
pianos, New York to Constantinople, was not in violation of 
section 17 of the shipping act, 1916, as alleged. 


INVESTIGATION OF BOARD 


Representative Lehlbach, of New Jersey, told the House 
committee on rules June 14 that the Shipping Board refused 
the House merchant marine committee information as-to ship 
sales. He was appearing in support of his resolution calling 
for an investigation of the board. He said investigation might 


reveal that foreign interests dominated the American merchant 
marine, 


HOOVER AND SHIPPING POLICY 


_ President Hoover has announced the selection of three addi- 
tional members of the special committee to review and advise 
with respect to the sale of the America France Line and the 
American Diamond Lines and loans for ships as follows: Ira 
Campbell, counsel of the American Steamship Owners’ Associa- 
tion; Clarence M. Woolley, chairman of the board of the Ameri- 
can Radiator Company, and Edward N. Hurley, formerly chair- 
man of the Shipping Board. The selection of H. G. Dalton, of 
Cleveland, as a member of the committee was announced last 
Week. The President has asked Charles Piez, of Chicago, a 
former head of the Fleet Corporation, to serve on the committee. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: Ernest Bruncken, Milwaukee, Wis.; L. H. Chal- 
mers, Phoenix, Ariz.; Carl Hirdler, St. Louis, Mo.; Lester B. 
Marsh, Milwaukee, Wis.; G. A. Nimmo, Suffolk, Va.; Dudley W. 
Strickland, Denver, Colo.; Charles Scott Sykes, Washington, 
. C.; Louis Becker, New Orleans, La.; Leslie Combs Bruce, 
Stearns, Ky.; William Irwin Dupree, San Antonio, Tex.; 
Clemens J. France, Providence, R. I.; Thomas Reid Gilmour, 
Lewistown, Mont.; Aaron Harry Glickman, San Leandro, Calif.; 
John William Joslin, Nashville, Tenn.; Fred H. Kroeger, Minneap- 
Olis, Minn.; William Ignatius O’Neill, Washington, D. C.; George 
L. Rutherford, Jacksonville, Fla.; Ernest D. Salm, Boise, Ida., 
aud Edward C. Southwick, Providence, R. I. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A trafic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of a herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 





Delay—Liability of Carrier 


Kansas.—Question: We shipped a car of wheat from origin 
“A to destination C via junction B. Railroad X hauled from A 
to B and railroad Y hauled it from B to C. The schedule time 
via railroad X to A from B is three days; the schedule time 
from B to C via railroad Y is two days, making a schedule time 
of five days. 

When this car of wheat moved railroad X moved it from 
A to B in two days, thereby getting it to B one day ahead of 
schedule time. Railroad Y, in moving it from B to C, took 
three days instead of their schedule of two days’ time and 
railroad Y was one day late on their schedule. Railroad Y 
admits that they were one day late and held up the car on 
account of defective equipment. In view of the fact that rail- 
road X got it from A to B in two days and if railroad Y had 
moved it from B to C as per their schedule of two days we 
would have gotten five cents per bushel more for our wheat 
than we did on account of railroad Y holding car up one day 
in transit. 

We realize that railroad X gained a day and railroad Y 
lost a day, so it sort of balances the proposition up and it got 
there in five days. However, does railroad Y have the privilege 
of assuming that the car arrived in schedule time when they 
admit they lost one day because railroad X happened to be effi- 
cient enough to save a day. If railroad Y had moved it in the 
two days (their schedule time) the car would have gotten there 
in four days and one day ahead of schedule. 

We filed claim against the railroad Y for five cents per 
bushel loss on account of a deciine in the market and they 
refused payment, contending that five days’ schedule from A 
to C is ordinary time, and at thé same time state their schedule 
time from B to C should be two days. 


Can railroad .Y refuse this claim because railroad X made 
up one day’s time and do they have the right to figure a joint 
schedule in connection with the two railroads or must their 
time be considered independently from railroad X? 


We asked railroad X what their time was from A to C 
and they stated they had no schedule time, as they did not 
operate into destination C, but that their schedule time from 
A to B was three days. 

Can you advise us whether Y is justified in refusing pay- 
ment of this delay in transit? 

Answer: While in the instant case there was a delay cf 
one day in the movement from A to B, the junction between 
railroad X and railroad Y, there apparently was no unreason- 
able delay in the transportation of the shipment frem A to C, 
the destination of the shipment and the point at which it was 
to be sold. 

In our opinion, it is not the movement of the shipment from 
A to B which determines the liability of the carrier, but the 
through movement from A to C. The fact that had Y railroad 
moved the shipment from B to C in the usual time, that is, 
in two days, instead of three days, your shipment would have 
arrived at destination in four days, does not, in our opinion, 
give you a right of action against the carriers for the difference 
between the market value of the grain at destination on the 
day it arrived and the day it would have arrived had carrier 
Y moved the shipment from B to C in two days. 

If five days is a reasonable time for the movement of grain 
from A to C it cannot, of course, be said that there was un 
reasonable delay in the through movement of the shipment in 
question. Furthermore, while under certain decisions of the 
courts, such as Davis vs. Graham, 225 Pac, 789; Anderson vs. 
Hines, 203 Pac. 726, and National Elevator Co, vs. Great North- 
ern, 170 N. W. 515, a carrier seemingly is liable for damage 
resulting from delay, regardless of the fact that the delay may 
have been the result of unavoidable accident, under-the ma- 
jority of the decisions of the courts, a carrier is not liable for 
the delay where the delay is the result of an accident, unless 
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the carrier’s negligence contributed to the damage resulting 
from the delay. See Vencill vs. Q. O. & K. C., 112 S. W. 1030; 
Flick & Hillman, inc., vs. D. L. & W., 172 N. Y. S. 129. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Section 2 of Rule 30 of the 
Classification 


Maryland.—Question: Would appreciate your opinion on the 
following problem involving section 2 of rule 30 of the Consoli- 
dated Classification. 

This rule provides for an allowance of 500 pounds for dun- 
nage on shipments loaded on open cars. If the weight of the 
temporary blocking, etc., is more than 500 pounds per car, the 
excess will be charged for at the rate applicable to the lading 
of the car. 

There is a great deal of contention as to the application 
of this rule in instances where shipments are less than the mini- 
mum weight. A shipment consisting of 28,000 pounds of lumber 
is loaded on a flat car, the minimum weight being 36,000 pounds. 
Nine hundred pounds of dunnage was used, and the question 
is whether the 900 pounds of dunnage can be used to make 
up the minimum weight and charges based on 36,000 pounds 
or whether the 400 pounds excess dunnage will be charged for 
in addition to the minimum weight of 36,000, assessing charges 
on 36,400 pounds. 


Should you decide that 36,400 pounds is proper, would there 
be anything to prevent the shipper from omitting the dunnage 
from the bill of lading and not claim any allowance, billing the 
shipment at the total weight of 28,900 pounds, subject to mini- 
mum of 36,000 pounds? Also advise as to the application of 
this rule in instances where a shipment of poles, requires two 
cars, account of length, 600 pounds of dunnage being used on 
one car and 300 on the other. Will an allowance of 900 pounds 
be made on the entire shipment or will 100 pounds be charged 
for on one car? 


Answer: In section 2, paragraph (a), of rule 30, of Con- 
solidated Freight Classification No. 6, appears the following 
phrase: “Provided that in no case shall less than the estab- 
lished minimum carload weight be charged.” Under this pro- 
vision, unless the weight of the shipment, including the dunnage, 
exceeds the minimum weight, no allowance for dunnage may 
be made. In other words, the freight charges must be assessed 
on not less than the prescribed minimum weight, the weight 
of the dunnage not being included in making up the minimum 
weight. 


With respect to the example cited in the third paragraph 
of your letter, it is our opinion that freight charges are assess- 
able on the minimum weight of 36,000 and not on a weight of 
36,400 pounds. In the instance cited the 500 pounds’ allowance 
is of no benefit to the shipper for the reason that freight charges 
must be assessed on not less than the prescribed carload mini- 
mum weight. The weight of the dunnage in excess of 500 
pounds is chargeable at the rate applicable on the article 
shipped, but may be used in making up the carload minimum 
weight, as it is in fact a part of the shipment. For the other 
500 pounds dunnage, however, no allowance can be made, be- 
cause the weight of the shipment must exceed the minimum 
weight before the allowance for dunnage can be made. If the 
weight of the shipment, including the dunnage, does not exceed 
the minimum weight and the weight of the dunnage is deducted, 
freight charges would be assessed on less than the established 
minimum carload weight in contravention of the provision in 
paragraph (a) of section 2 of rule 30 that in no case shall less 
than the established minimum carload weight be charged. 

As to shipments which on account of length require two 
or more cars, it is our opinion that an allowance of only 500 
pounds can be made. This for the reason that under the pro- 
visions of rule 29 of Consolidated Freight Classification No. 6 
there is no separate minimum for each car of the series, the 
minimum weight prescribed in rule 29 being for the series of 
cars. Furthermore, there is no way of determining the actual 
weight of each of a series of cars loaded with poles or other 
articles which require two or more cars on account of length. 


Demurrage—Extension of Time Where Lading Frozen 


Illinois —Question: We would like to call your attention to 
Jones’ Tariff 4-J, covering car demurrage rules and charges. 
Item 70, rule 8, subject No. 2, which allows free time to be 
extended 48 hours, making a total of 96 hours when the lading 
is frozen so as to require heating, thawing or loosening to unload. 

The commodity to which we have reference is fuel oil, which 
vecomes congealed during very cold weather. This commodity 
can be unloaded in milder or warm weather without making 
it necessary to have it heated, while in severe cold weather 
it is generally necessary to have the car steamed from 24 to 
48 hours. 

We believe that the rule mentioned was made to cover 
situations similar to this, and we would appreciate jt if you 
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would investigate and advise us of any decision or information 
which you may have relative to this rule. 

Answer: Under the provisions of paragraph 2 of section 
A, of rule 8, of the Demurrage Tariff, the consignee is entitleq 
to an additional 48 hours’ free time for the unloading of Ship. 
ments which are frozen so as to require heating, thawing, or 
loosening of lading, provided, however, that notice is, within 
48 hours, given the carrier’s agent in writing that the lading 
was in such frozen condition at the time of actual placement. 
The Commission has held that the requirement that written 
notice be given is binding upon the consignee and is a condition 
precedent to the allowance of additional free time. See Genera] 
Motors Corporation vs. Director-General, 100 I. C. C. 341. 


Demurrage—Two Cars Furnished by Carrier in Lieu of One 
Ordered by Shipper 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Would appreciate your interpreta. 
tion and advice regarding a question of the proper application 
of the current demurrage tariff relative to computation of time 
on double cars furnished by the carriers in lieu of a large car 
ordered. 

These cars were separated in transit and arrived at des. 
tination on different dates, the first car being unloaded the first 
day after arrival and the second car was unloaded the same day 
it arrived. The Commission’s decision in Darling & Company ys, 
P. C. C. & St. L., 37 I. C. C. 401, outlines a question similar 
to this, but from what we can understand the matter before 
the Commission to decide was not two smaller cars furnished in 
lieu of a large car ordered. 

Under the average agreement plan is it possible to receive 
two credits on these cars, since the carriers state that in un- 
loading both cars 48 hours was consumed, and the transaction 
should be considered as an even record with no credits or 
debits allowed. 

Your opinion in connection with the above will be very 
much appreciated. 

Answer: In note 1, of section (b), of rule 7, of Agent Jones’ 
Tariff No. 4-J, I. C. C. No. 2192, it is provided that when, through 
no fault of the consignor or consignee, the lading of a car is 
transferred by a carrier into two or more Cars, or when two 
small cars are furnished by a carrier in lieu of one large car 
ordered by the shipper, demurrage will be charged as for one 
car only as long as any of such cars are detained beyond the 
free time. 

We locate no decision so holding, but it would seem to 
follow that as under this note both cars are to be treated as 
one car for the purpose of assessing demurrage if detained 
beyond free time, only one credit can be earned, for the reason 
that within the contemplation of the demurrage rules only one 
car is involved. 

The actual time consumed in unloading both cars where 
each car is unloaded within 24 hours after placement, in the 
event the cars become separated in transportation and are de- 
livered on different days, as in the instance you cite, will de- 
termine, in our opinion, whether the consignee is entitled to a 
credit. If only a day’s time was actually used in unloading 
both cars, a credit has been earned. If more than one day was 
used the consignee, in our opinion, is not entitled to a credit. 
However, not more than one credit may be earned, in our 
opinion, as within the theory of the demurrage rules there is 
only one car involved. 


Delivery—Liability of Carrier 


Colorado.—Question: We were very much interested in 
reading the article in The Traffic World of April 5, 1930, page 
936, under the above caption, relative to liability of carrier 
for interest, account delayed bill of lading surrender on shipper’s 
order shipment, and are hopeful that a relating of our expert 
ence in connection with such cases may be of interest to you, 
or perhaps to the Ohio shipper who made the inquiry. 

We file claim against the delivering carrier in all such 
cases, based on our actual interest cost from time of delivery 
of the shipment on bond to date of bill of lading surrender. 
end have never had a claim refused. All of them have beet 
collected, and usually promptly. : 

We think that the last paragraph of rule No. 7 of Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification No. 5, shows the carrier’s liability 
in such cases. This paragraph reads as follows: 

The surrender of carrier’s original order bill of lading properlt 
endorsed is required before delivery of the property, but if such bill 
of lading be lost or delayed, the following will govern: The property 
may be delivered in advance of the surrender of the bill of lading up” 
receipt by the carrier’s agent of a certified check for an amount equa 
to one hundred and twenty-five per cent of the invoice value of = 
property, or at the carrier’s option, upon the receipt of a bond, accept 
able to the carrier, in an amount of twice the amount of the —_ 
or value of the property, or a blanket bond may be accepted whe 
satisfactory to the carrier as to surety, amount and form. 

This provides for delivery on bond only when the Dill of 
lading is lost or delayed, not for the convenience of the con 
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signee, to enable him to take up the draft when he gets around 
0 it. To establish carrier’s liability, we think it is only neces- 
ary to show that the bill of lading was at the bank at date 
of delivery on bond and not lost or delayed. 

Our invoices are for large amounts. Six per cent interest 
on $5,000 amounts to 83 cents per day, and the cost of interest 
would become a sufficient amount to claim for in only a few 
days. 

Answer: The provisions of rule 7 of the Consolidated Clas- 
sification relate to instances where the bill of lading is lost 
or delayed and under the provisions thereof an agent of the 
carrier may deliver freight covered by an order bill of lading 
ifa bond or certified check in a stated amount is produced by 
the notify party. Inferentially, a shipper’s order notify ship- 
ment may not be delivered by the carrier’s agent under other 
circumstances, in so far as the matter is covered by tariff pro- 
vision. 

The order bill of lading contains a provision on its face 
which states that “The surrender of this original order bill of 
lading properly indorsed shall be required before the delivery 
of the property.” 

In the event the carrier disregards the bill of lading pro- 
yision referred to in the preceding paragraph and delivers a 
shipment without requiring the surrender of the bill of lading 
it violates its transportation contract and converts the shipment. 
The provisions of rule 7 of the classification do not justify 
the carrier’s conversion of the shipment nor relieve it of liability 
for conversion. In fact, in so far as the carrier’s liability is 
concerned, rule 7 of the classification has no bearing thereon. 
The delivery of a shipment moving on an order notify bill of 
lading without requiring the surrender of the bill of lading is 
a conversion of the shipment, regardless of whether or not the 
carrier requires a bond of indemnity from the party to whom 
the shipment is delivered. (See Harwood-Barley Manufacturing 
(Co, vs. Ill. Cent. Ry. Co., 74 Sou. 569). 

Whether interest will be paid by the carrier without the 
necessity of the shipper resorting to an action at law is within 
the discretion of the carrier. As to the recovery of interest in 
an action at law, the following principles govern: 

Section 136 of 17 Corpus Juris under the subject of “Dam- 
ages” provides: 


Where interest is recoverable as damages, it does not constitute a 
distinct claim and can only be recovered with the principal by action. 
Alabama City, ete., R. Co. vs. Gadsden, 64 Sou. 91 (citing Cyc); Los 
Angeles vs. City Bank (Calif.), 34 Pac. 510; McDonald vs. Holden (IIl.), 
i) N. E, 21; Jameson vs. Burlington, etc., R. Co. (lowa), 43 N. W. 
29; Forschirm vs. Merchants, etc., Bank, 122 N. T. S. 168 (reversed on 
other grounds, 100 N. E. 1127); Griffiths vs. Powers (Mass.), 103 N. E. 
468. 


The following is also provided in section 182 of 33 Corpus 
Juris, under the subject of “Interest:” 


Where the creditor accepts the payment of the principal sum only 
under protest, or otherwise claims interest thereon, such acceptance 
will prevent his recovery of interest on such debt thereafter, but this 
rule has been held not to apply where the claimant does not receipt 
for the principal sum in full, but on the contrary notifies the debtor 
that the amount was insufficient. Delvin vs. New York, 13 N. Y. 123, 
0 N. E. 45; Shepard vs. New York City, 216 N. Y. 251, 110 N. E. 435; 
Cutter vs. New York, 92 N. Y. 166. 


We are also quoting below from two decisions of the courts: 
Forschirm vs. Merchants’ & Traders’ Bank, 122 N. Y. S. 168: 


Moreover, even if interest was recoverable, any claim for it was 
*xtinguished by the acceptance of the principal. It is settled law that 
interest recoverable only by way of damages for the wrongful deten- 
lon of a debt is but an incident to the principal debt and cannot be 
the basis of an independent claim. Cutter vs. Mayor, 92 N. Y. 166. 
Acceptance of the principal sum under protest would not save the 
tight to recover interest; but a special agreement reserving the right 
lo recover interest, would do so. Geote vs. City of New York, 190 N. 
: 2 235, 82 N. E. 1088. There is no evidence whatever in this case of 
4 Special agreement. 


Ala. City, G. & A. Ry. Co. vs. City of Gadsden, 64 Sou. 91: 


__ The general rule is that when the principal subject of a claim is 
‘xtinguished by the act of the plaintiff, or the parties acting in unison, 
all its incidents go with it, such as the rules where by statute on the 
Practice of the courts interest is awarded in the way of damages. 
In such case it does not constitute a distinct claim and can only be 
recovered in an action for the principal; but, where the payment of 
interest is provided for by contract, it constitutes an integral part of 
the debt, as much so as the principal debt itself, and an independent 
action for its recovery may be sustained notwithstanding payment of 
the principal as such has been made and accepted. 22% Cyc. 157, et 
‘ed. Our cases hold nothing to the contrary. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 41 of Classification 


_ Pennsylvania.—Question: Will you kindly let me have your 
inion in connection with the following proposition: 

_ A certain commodity is classified in the Official Classifica- 
lon as double first class, less-than-carload; third class, carload, 
With a minimum carload weight of 12,000 pounds. It is per- 
hissible to ship the material in cartons. The bulk of the ma- 
'trial is such, however that in shipping in cartons the cartons 
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do not comply with rule 41 of the classification; hence a penalty 
charge is assessed. The first class rate from A to B is 97% 
cents, which would make double first class rate of $1.95 per 
100 pounds. The third class or carload rate is 83 cents. We 
have 7,440 pounds of material to move. The freight charges 
figure cheaper at the carload rate with the carload minimum 
than at the actual weight at the L. C. L. rate. My question has 
to do with the penalty we will be called upon to pay and how 
to arrive at it account ef the cartons not complying with rule 41. 
Should the penalty charge be figured on the charges arrived at 
by multiplying the carload minimum weight by the third class 
rate of 83 cents, or would it be permissible to figure the penalty 
at the carload rate based on the actual weight and add this 
penalty to the charges arrived at by computing the charge 
at the minimum weight of 12,000 pounds and rate of 83 cents, 
or just what would the penalty be? 

Answer: Section 1, of rule 41, of Consolidated Freight Clas- 
sification No. 6, provides that unless otherwise provided in sep- 
arate description of articles, when articles are tendered for 
transportation in fiber boxes and the requirements and specifi- 
cations of this rule are not fully complied with, the freight 
charges on such articles will be increased 20 per cent, with a 
minimum increase of 2 cents per 100 pounds above the charges 
applicable on such shipments in boxes that do not comply with 
the requirements and specifications. 

Under the provisions of section 1, of rule 15, of the clas- 
sification the charge for a less-than-carload shipment must not 
exceed the charge for a minimum carload of the same freight 
at the carload rate. 

In our opinion, in applying this provision of rule 15 to a 
shipment subject to the penalty provided for in rule 41, freight 
charges are to be assessed on the basis of a minimum weight 
of 12,000 pounds at the third class rate of 83 cents increased by 
20 per cent in accordance with rule 41. Under the provisions 
of rule 15 charges on a shipment of the commodity in question 
packed in boxes which comply with rule 41 would be based on 
the minimum weight of 12,000 pounds at the third class rate of 
83 cents, and, therefore, the third class rate increased by 20 
per cent must be applied in connection with the minimum weight 
of 12,000 pounds on a shipment packed in boxes which do not 
comply with the provisions of rule 41. 


Tariff Interpretation—Tariff of Line to Which Shipment Delivered 
and Not That of Intermediate Carrier Applicable 


INlinois.—Question: On January ,2, 1930, we forward car of 
petroleum coke from A, Illinois, to B, Illinois, a point on the 
C. & A., routed Big Four-C. & A.; no junction point shown, 
using a rate of $1.64 per ton, covered by Big Four Tariff I. C. C. 
8351, which names rate to C, Illinois, of $1.64 per ton, B being 
intermediate. 


Rate of $1.64 per ton was originally collected by the C. & A. 
and at a later date issued a balance due freight bill, increasing 
the rate to $2 per ton, giving their tariff I. C. C. A-1561, as au- 
thority for the $2 charge. Both tariffs are in effect and each 
carrier is a party to the tariffs. 

I am unable to understand how C. & A. can make the $2 
charge, while Big Four names a rate of $1.64. 

Will you please advise Interstate Commerce Commission 
rulings covering? You need not go into detail in answer, merely 
refer to rulings. 

Answer: In our opinion the principle of the Commission’s 
decision in Lieberman Iron Company vs. Director-General, 61 
I. C. C. 21, is applicable to the facts in the instant case. In 
this case the Commission said: 


In Healy & Towle vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co., 43 I. C. C. 83, we said: 

“Concurrence sheets are not posted in the same manner as are 
tariffs, and no opportunity is afforded the general public to ascertain 
whether or not the terms of the concurrence limit the application of 
the tariff in so far as the participating road is concerned. The tariff 
of the North Western offered to the public a rate of $82.50 per car on 
horses from South Omaha to Wausau over the route of movement, 
and ” to the shipments from that point the $82.50 rate must be pro- 
tected.”’ 

In that case the shipper claimed protection of the rate named in 
the tariff of the carrier to which he delivered the traffic, whereas, in 
the instant case, complainant asks that rates named in the tariff of 
the Wabash, the terminal carrier, be applied on traffic which origi- 
nated on other lines. It is well settled that the interstate shipper is 
liable to pay the rate fixed by the printed and published schedules of 
the carrier on file with us. The Wabash tariff in question was not, 
nor was it required to be, posted at the stations of any of the car- 
riers on whose lines these shipments originated. 

We find that the rate of $2.94 named in the tariffs of the origi- 
——. carriers was legally applicable to the shipments here con- 
sidered. 


Tariff Interpretation—Rate Not Applicable Unless Destination 
Point Shown as Station on Delivering Carrier 


Indiana.—Question: Kindly advise on the following: 

Referring to Jones’ 222, I. C. C. 937, in the index of stations, 
Manitowoc, Wis., is shown only on the following carriers: A. A., 
Cc. & N. W., G. T. C. and P. M. Referring to page 838, you 
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find Manitowoc, Wis., 
Michigan City, Ind. 
routing. 

Turning to page 173, note 1 reads: ‘Rates subject to this 
note will apply as follows: a, via Chicago, Ill., or Chicago junc- 
tion points enumerated below in connection with all rail lines.” 

Will this apply in connection with the Soo Line via Chi- 
cago at the regular published rate of 58 cents third class and 
30% cents fifth class regardless of the fact that the Soo Line 
is not shown opposite Manitowoc in the list of destination sta- 
tions? 

Answer: In our opinion, the provisions of note 1, on page 
173 of Agent Jones’ Tariff 222, I. C. C. No. 937, do not have the 
effect of making applicable the rates published in this tariff to 
Manitowoc, Wis., as°a point of destination on the Soo Line. 
The rates published therein to Manitowoc are, in our opinion, 
applicable only in connection with the carriers listed in the 
index to points of destination in connection with this point, 
namely, A. A., C. & N. W., G. T. C. and P. M., in so far as the 
delivering carrier is concerned. : 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Commodity Rate on Ore 
Crusher Parts 


South Dakota.—Question: April 13, 1928, we received a 
shipment of ore crusher parts from Milwaukee, Wis., routed 
C. & N. W. Ry. The weight of the shipment was 34,700 pounds. 
We paid a rate of $1.145 cwt. on this weight and later the 
C. & N. W. Ry. presented a balance due bill for $70.68, which 
we paid after considerable correspondence. We claimed that 
the shipment was stone crusher parts and governed by C. F. C. 
No. 5, which provides a rate of fifth class, $1.325 per cwt., mini- 
mum weight 36,000 pounds. 

My contention is that the shipment should be classed as 
ore crusher parts and should take a rate of $1.145 per cwt., 
minimum weight 30,000 pounds, as per page 39, list of articles 
taking imachinery rate, and item 330, C. & N. W. GFD No. 
11000-E, I. C. C. No. $744. Page 39 lists crushers (ore), ore, 
concentrating, mills; stamps, ete., and parts thereof; also items 
castings, iron or steel. Any of these, I believe, would apply 
on this shipment. 

However, the C. & N. W. Ry. contends that inasmuch as the 
list shows crushers -(ore), and does not specify “and parts 
thereof,” this shipment would not be classed under this list. 

I would appreciate your interpretation of the classification 
and rate applicable on this shipment. 

Answer: In our opinion the commodity rates published in 
item 330, on page 199, of C. & N. W. Tariff I. C. C. 9744, are 
not applicable on a shipment consisting of ore crusher parts. 
The commodity rates published in item 330 apply on oil well 
supplies, as described in the Western Classification, under the 
heading of “Oil Well Outfits and Supplies,” and on the com- 
modities listed on page 39. While ore «rushers are listed on 
page 39, ore crusher parts are not listed, and under the principle 
that the application of a commodity rate is to be read in the 
light of the classification, a commodity rate on ore crushers is 
not applicable on ore crusher parts, in view of the fact that 
the classification contains ratings on ore crusher parts sep- 
arate and distinct from the ratings on ore crushers. See items 
26 and 27, on page 322, and 2, on page 323, of Consolidated 
Classification No. 6. See, in this connection, the decision of 
the Commission in Grosjean Rice Milling Co. vs. Director-Gen- 
eral, 89 I. C. C. 395. 


shown as taking rate basis C-289 from 
It also refers you to note 1 for all-rail 


RECLAMATION SAVINGS 


In line with the general policy of the railroads to promote 
increased efficiency and economy in operation in every way 
possible, very little used material is now being discarded 
by the rail carriers where it is found economical to reclaim it, 
according to a report submited to the eleventh annual conven- 
tion of the purchases and stores division of the American Rail- 
way Association at Atlantic City this week. 

Through the reclamation of old materials, according to a 
report submitted by the committee on recovery, repairs and 
reclamation, substantial savings are being realized and large 
quantities of material which formerly went into the scrap heap 
after serving the purpose for which it was originally designed, 
is now either being repaired or converted into other uses. The 
committee submitted a list of nearly 36% ways in which old rails, 
locomotive parts, tools of different kinds, car wheels, springs 
bolts, and hundreds of other articles which have worn out their 
original usefulness, can be reclaimed and again placed into serv- 
ice. In addition, methods have also been devised for the re- 
claiming of oil, packing and waste at moderate cost. 

On many of the roads, the reclamation of material is a 
highly organized industry in charge of a general reclamation 
committee which, together with divisional committees, watch 
every opportunity to bring about savings through the reclaiming 
of materials. 
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TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of an 
changes or additions of which they have any knowledge.) 

Akron, O.—Traffic Study Club of Akron. U. E. Kunt, 
Pres.; S. A. Brigham, Secy. and Treas. ‘ 

Akron (O.) Traffic Club. E. L. Morgan, Pres.; 
Secy. 

Albany, N. Y.—Capital District Traffic Association. |, p 
Wright, Pres.; J. E. Hanrahan, Secy.-Treas. ; 

Anderson (ind.) Traffic Club. John Peters, Pres.; 
Waugh, Secy. 

Atlanta—Traffic Club of Atlanta. 


G. J. Bauer, 


Fred 


H. A. Manning, Pres. 


F. B. Porter, Secy.-Treas. 
Baltimore—Traffic Club of Baltimore. E. A. Seidl, Pres. 
C. F. Johnston, Secy. 
Baton Rouge Traffic Club. D. S. Reymond, Pres.; R. j. 


Eisworth, Secy.-Treas. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Greater Binghamton Traffic Club. Ff, 4. 
Goodrich, Pres.; E. F. Rainey, Secy. 

Birmingham (Ala.) Traffic and Transportation Club. J, £ 
Springer, Pres.; W. E. Francis, Secy. 

Birminngham, Ala. ..The Women’s Traffic Club of. 
Wade, Pres.; Mary Legar, Secy. 

Blackwell (Okla.) Traffic Club. E. R. Walcher, Pres.; 
Schofield, Secy.-Treas. 


E. C. Nettels, Pres.: 


Bertha 
C. £ 


Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboa! 
Agents of Boston. C. A. Anderson, Pres.; W. M. Macomber, 
Secy.-Treas. 


Bridgeport (Conn.) Traffic Association. 
A. Winter, Secy. 

Brooklyn—Traffic Club of Brooklyn, Chamber of Commerce. 
Louis Harber, Pres.; A. C. Welsch, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. F. O. Dutcher, Pres.; 
Mason, Secy-Treas. 

Camden (N. J.) Industrial Traffic Club. N. H. Lawton, Pres,; 
H. P. Ross, Secy. 

Canton (O.) Traffic Club. F. J. Bailey, Pres.; 
wood, Secy. 

Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation Club. J. L. Dar. 
ragh, Pres.; E. B. Hyden, Secy.-Treas. 

Chicago Traffic Club. C. T. Bradford, Pres.; 
Secy. 


E. F. Deyo, Pres,; 


M. B. 


M. L. Under. 


R. W. Campbell, 


Chicago Junior Traffic Club of. Edwin Strook, Pres.; J. E. 
Paulen, Secy. 
Cincinnati Traffic Club. R. C. Barnard, Pres.; J. E. Dorset, 


Secy. 

Cincinnati—The Traffic League of. 
L. A. Emig, Secy. 

Clarksburg (W. Va.) Traffic Club. R. C. Gaylord, Pres.; 
L. K. Auten, Secy.-Treas. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. A. H. Brown, Pres.; 
Secy. 

Columbus, O., Transportation Club. C. E. Veth, Pres. 
W. A. Bickel, Secy. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. H. B 
Darling, Chairman: P. F. McManus, Secy. 

Dayton, O.—Miami Valley Traffic Club. R. E. Olsen, Pres.; 
M. T. Otto, Secy. 


Charles Forster, Pres.; 


W. A. Ray, 


Dallas Traffic Club. W. R. Martin, Pres.; D. W. Mackey, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Decatur (Ill.) Transportation Club. R. F. Watt, Pres. 
H. E. Bloomquist, Secy. 

Des Moines Transportation Club. A. L. Johnson, Pres. 
J. Kelleher, Secy.-Treas. 

Denver Traffic Club. W. F. Burr, Pres.; W. H. Brewer, 


Secy. and Treas. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. E. L. Adams, Pres.; C. J. 
Hotchkiss, Secy.-Treas. 

Detroit Traffic Club. J. L. McKee, Pres.; T. R. 
Secy. 

Detroit, Mich., Motor-City Traffic Club. E. W. Martin, Pres. 
N. A. Murphy, Secy. 


Cochrane, 


Elmira (N. Y.) Traffic Club. C. N. Ellis, Pres.; M. J 
Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

El Paso Traffic Club. J. R. Dalby, Pres.; F. C. Tockie, 
Secy.-Treas 

Erie Traffic Club. J. J. Burgoyne, Pres.; W. M. Eismant, 
Secy. 


Evansville (Ind.) Transportation Club. D. B. Hevron, Pres, 
P. W. Lawrence, Secy.-Treas. 

Flint (Mich.) Transportation Club. L. 
H. U. Wilcox, Secy. and Treas. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) Transportation Club. E. G. Howard, 
Pres.; C. L. Saurbaugh, Secy. 


S. Bryan, Pres. 
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to Seaboard Cities... 





MERCURY” 
100% ON TIME 


or 4 successive weeks 


(UP TO DATE OF GOING TO PRESS) 


NCE again a leader of the 
Pennsylvania’s ‘‘Limiteds 
of the Freight Service” has set an 
enviable record for dependable 
performance. For four successive 
weeks The Mercury, bearing mer- 
chandise from Chicago to sea- 
board cities, has reached its des- 
tination on time to the dot. 


Such performance records as 
these are set up over and over 
again by these named freight 
trains and are indicative of the 
tremendously improved service 
offered by the nation’s carriers. 
The shipper knows today that 


his goods will arrive on time — 
that the consignee will be satis- 
fied. And the consignee, with as- 
surance of on time arrival, can 
reduce his inventory to the mini- 
mum and save costs in many dif- 
ferent ways. 

The “Limiteds of the Freight 
Service” offer Industrial Traffic 
Managers three :mportant busi- 
ness weapons—accurate sched- 
ules, on time arrival, a complete 
system of passing reports. 

For further information please 
write or telephone your local 
Pennsylvania agent. 


SIX ON TIME LEADERS 


Here are six of the Pennsylvania’s fa- 
mous ‘‘Limiteds of the Freight Service’’ 


THE THOROUGHBRED 
Live Stock 
Indianapolis to Pittsburgh and 
Seaboard Cities 


THE RENOWN 


Perishable— Merchandise 
Louisville to Chicago 


THE PEERLESS 


Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Chicago 


LIGHTFOOT 
Perishable Freight 
Columbus to Chicago 


THE DIXIE 
Merchandise 
Toledo to Columbus and Cincinnati 


SPARK PLUG 
Live Stock— Perishable 
Cincinnati to Pittsburgh and 
Seaboard Cities 





PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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Fort Worth Traffic Club. W. B. Kellett, Pres.; D. H. B. 
Todd, Secy.-Treas. 

Freeport, Ill.—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. Jenner, 
Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Transportation Club. J. E. MacGregor, Pres.; 
John Timmers, Secy. 

Hamilton, Ont., Traffic Club. B. G. Wright, Pres.; W. E. 
Murray, Secy.-Treas. 

Hartford Traffic Association of Hartford (Conn.) and Vi- 
cinity. W. P. Price, Pres.; O. R. Peterson, Secy. and Treas. 

Houston Traffic Club. J. W. Daniel, Pres.; A. R. Canfield, 
Secy. 

Indianapolis—The Traffic Club of Indianapolis. 
Pres.; R. C. Johnston, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Transportation Club. C. H. Berry, Pres.; 
G. L. Baldwin, Secy. 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Traffic Club. C. E. Muller Pres.; H. W. 
Lee, Secy.-Treas. _ 

Jamestown (N. Y.) Traffic Club. James Kelly, Pres.; O. M. 
Odell, Secy.-Treas. 

Jefferson City (Mo.) Traffic Club. D. M. Oberman, Pres.; 
C. Morrow, Secy. 

Jersey City Traffic Club. J. E. DeShazo, Pres.; J. J. Cul- 
lington, Secy. 

Kalamazoo Traffic Club. C. H. Winslow, Pres.; Arthur Wol- 
cott, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. A. C. Burrows, Pres.; A. A. Lut- 
trell, Secy.-Treas. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Traffic Club of Manufacturers’ Assn. A. J. 
Kohler, Pres.; A. H. Spinner, Secy. and Treas. 

Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. C. T. Sherman, Pres.; Melroy 
Lewis, Secy. 

Little Rock (Ark.) Traffic Club. J. P. Waggoner, Pres.; 
J. E. Eberle, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Transportation Club. W. H. Andrews, Pres.; 
L. G. Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Harbor Traffic Club. H. W. Pate, 
Pres.; H. H. Dallas, secy.-treas. 

Los Angeles Women’s Traffic Club. Gertrude Mason, Pres.; 
Maybelle Butterfield, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. E. M. Haynes, Pres.; S. A. 
Cash, Secy. 

Mansfield (O.) Traffic Managers’ Division of the Manufac- 
turers’ Club. C. K. Smaltz, Chairman; A. D. Caddell, Secy. 

Marion (0O.)-Central Ohio Traffic Club. C. K. Smaltz, 
Pres.; D. H. Jones, Secy. and Treas. 

Memphis Traffic Club. D. L. Gatewood, Pres.; M. Lamon, 
Secy. 

Memphis—Women’s Traffic Club. Lucille Geraghty, Pres.; 
Cornelia Jones, Secy.-Treas. 

Miami Traffic Club. E. W. Lins, Pres.; J. N. Hatcher, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. J. Gamm, Pres.; E. A. Rueber, 
Secy. and Treas. 


W. P. Basch, 


Milwaukee Junior Traffic Club. G. B. Thomson, Pres.; 
J. R. Dryer, Secy.-Treas. ‘ 
Minneapolis Traffic Club. A. B. Ayres, Pres.; J. C. Me- 


Nulty, Secy. 
Minneapolis Junior Traffic Club. N. G. Weber, Pres.; H. N. 
Johnson, Secy. 


Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Traffic Forum. QG. F. Griffiths, Pres.; 
H. J. Muller, Secy.-Treas. 

Mobile Traffic Club. J. E. Paterson, Pres.; E. E. Quincy, 
Secy. and Treas. 

Montreal, Can., Traffic Club of. 
f. T. Parker, Secy.-Treas. 

Muskegon Transportation Club. W. H. Long, Pres.; G. D. 
Elliott, Secy.-Treas. 

Newark Traffic Club. J. L. Hughes, Pres.; W. W. Pierce, 
Secy. 

Newark, N. J. New Jersey Industrial Traffic League. 
Hildebrand, Pres.; C. J. Fagg, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, 3oston. 
P. L. Stuart, Secy. 

New Orleans, Traffic Club of. 
Marks, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. C. A. Swope, Pres.; R. H. Goebel, 
Secy. . 

New York Traffic Forum. S. Moss, Pres.; C. Metz, Secy. 

New York, N. Y. Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber 
of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

New York Junior Traffic Club. J. E. McDonald, Pres.: 
V. Wanamaker, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—American Commerce Association Traffic 
Club. S. E. Hughes, Pres.; F. N. Tillier, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Railway and Steamship Traffic Associa- 
tion. N. E. H. Allen, Pres.; H. V. Ferrer, Secy. 


C. W. Johnston, Pres.; 


Wm. 
N. W. Hawkes, Pres.; 
Carl Giessow, Pres.; E. C. 
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New York, N. Y.—Cooperative Traffic Association of Ney 
York. J. J. Scully, Pres.; C. J. Baker, Secy. 

Norfolk-Portsmouth (Va.) Traffic Club. J. H. Threadgil| 
Pres.; P. V. Fitchett, Secy. 

Oakland (Calif.) Traffic Club. J. B. Taylor, Pres.; 7. T 
Harrington, Secy.-Treas. ‘ 

Oil City-Franklin (Pa.) Traffic Club. J. W. Fawcett, Prog. 
Frank Baldwin, Secy. . 

Oklahoma City Traffic Club. W. R. Heyman, Pres.; 5, Cc 
Wolfe, Secy. 

Omaha Traffic Club. W. H. Brown, Pres.; W. V. C. MeCor. 
mack, Secy. and Treas. 

Peoria Transportation Club. W. C. White, Pres.; 0, 3 
Eddy, Secy.-Treas. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. A. J. Ball, Pres.; W. H. Mont. 
gomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia 
J. B. Zink, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. i 

Philadelphia—Philatra Traffic Association. C. C. Slothower 
Pres.; C. H. Beard, Secy. ; 

Phoenix (Ariz.) Traffic Club. 
Downing, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. A. L. 
Secy. 

Pittsburgh, The Traffic and Transportation Association of. 
H. A. Leech, Pres.; G. F. Spetz, Secy. 

Port Huron. Mich.—St. Clair River Distriet Transportation 
Club. W. W. Shingle, Pres.; C. C. Prichard, Secy. 

Portland (Maine) Traffic Association. G. A. Shaw, Pres.; 
G. H. Thompson, Secy. and Treas. 

Portland (Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club. U. O. Rogers, 
Pres.; J. L. McConnell, Secy. 


W. L. Hamilton, Pres.; w, 


Portland (Ore.) Transportation Club. F. O. Curtis, Pres; | 


L. L. Brosby, Secy.-Treas. 


Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chamber | 


of Commerce. J. A. Leon, Chairman; E. C. Southwick, Secy. 


Racine Traffic Club. H. F. C. Brown, Pres.; C. P. Henn, | 


Secy. 


Richmond (Va.) Traffic Club. J. W. King, Pres.; W. B. | 


Lee, Secy. 


Rochester, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Rochester Chamber | 


of Commerce. E. D. Davis, Chairman; F. W. Burton, Secy. 

Sabine District Traffic Club (Beaumont, 
Neches, Port Arthur). H. C. Eargle, Pres.; Ted Schwachofer,, 
Secy. : 

Saginaw (Mich.) Traffic Club. L. F. Swartout, Pres.; D. 
MacDonald, Secy.-Treas. 

St. Joseph, Mo., The Traffic Club of. Scott Sallyards, Pres.; 
F. W. Schmidt, Secy.-Treas. 


St. Louis Traffic Club. J. N. Cornatzar, Pres.; S. E. Wilson, © 


Secy. 

St. Louis, Junior Traffic Club of. 
J. F. Kueper, Secy. 

St. Paul Transportation Club. A. A. Connell, Pres.; C. A. 
Liggett, Secy. 

San Antonio (Tex.) Traffic Club. J. Gugenheim, Pres.; 
G. H. Doyle, Secy.-Treas. 

San Diego (Calif.) Traffic Club. J. B. A. Brennan, Pres; 
G. F. Reil, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. H. H. Pierson, Pres.; 
R. C. Bray, Secy. 

San Francisco-Pacific Traffic Association. 
Pres.; L. H. Wolters, Secy. 

San Francisco Women’s Traffic Club. 
Pres.; Beaulah Morris, Secy. 

San Francisco Industrial Traffic Club. 
R. M. Guest, Secy.-Treas. 

Savannah Traffic Club. H. M. Emerick, Pres.; L. L. Me 
Donald, Secy.-Treas. 

Seattle, the Transportation Club of. 
A. D. Stewart, Secy.-Treas. 

Sioux City Traffic Club. H. L. Jackson, Pres.; A. A. Runge, 
Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend (Ind.) Traffic Club. W. W. Waterson, Pres.; 
F. E. Young, Secy.-Treas. 

Springfield, Ill., The Transportation Club of. 
son, Pres.; M. L. Pieper, Secy. 

Springfield (Mass.) Traffic Club. W. EB. Sheehan, Pres. 
G. T. Smith, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. E. l.. 
Greene, Secy.-Treas. 4 

Stamford (Conn.) Traffic Club. A. Kanzler, Pres.; J. W. 
Renwick, Secy. 

Syracuse Traffic Club. E. D. Mulvihill, Pres.; F. M. Varah, 
Secv 

Tacoma Transportation Club. E. R. Cronkite, Pres.; E. J. 
Pole, Secy. 


G. A. Florida, Pres.; 


W. C. Hubner, 
Carolyn E. Weber, 
L. H. Wolters, Pres.; 


H. GC. Vincent, Pres.; 


A. L. Peter: 


Cardle, Pres.; F. J 


Doggett, Pres.; A. H. Orr, | 


Orange, Port | 
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Mont. 


This New Unit Added to Houston’s 
PUBLIC GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Gives Houston a Commanding Position 


THE GRAIN TERMINAL 


lelphia, § 
thower, 
8.5 W. 


1. Orr. 





ion of. 

~— of the SOUTH 

Pres.; | The total capacity of the public elevator 
ed 3,000,000 BUSHELS 

naa B U S H S E RV | C F with other private elevator and car storage 
amber | space gives the port a total storage capacity of 


um ™ will gear your selling to 8,500,000 BUSHELS 
W. B. § This is the only elevator on the Gulf with a 


amber New York b uyl ng mM ethods car dumper. Other equipment is: 


Two shipping legs, capacity 25,000 bushels per hour 





"Port | 
hofer,, “ each. 
| a New York market rates a branch office or a branch Two receiving legs, capacity 25,000 bushels per hour 
s.; D. factory,’’ says many a business executive, “but h n each. 
"Y y y i ol : eee naadions One drier leg, capacity 1,000 bushels per hour. 
Pres; Mm profitably and quickly adjust our organization to these increases?” Four hopper scales, capacity 25,000 bushels per 
Iso Bush Terminal helps hundreds of concerns t rate at a Se 
n, P O opeftate at a One oat clipper, capacity 1,200 bushels per hour. 
— profit in the New York market—speedily and without lost motion. One separator, capacity 4,000 bushels per hour. 
Bush Distribution Service receives and stores and delivers goods Three power shovels. : 
fai : f ; é . Zelany Automatic system of temperature recordings. 
for the metropolitan territory, in spite of hand-to-mouth buying, 
Pres.; ME at lo . ' sie UNLOADING CAPACITY.180 Cars in Ten Hours 
4 cost and with great efficiency and flexibility. And at Bush LOADING CAPACITY. ...100,000 Bushels Per Hour 
Pres. ; Terminal many manufacturers have established their own local IP YOUR GRAIN THROUGH HOUSTON 
ores: im “ctories or assembling plants with great savings on power, SH 0 
light, labor, insurance and transportation. 
\bner, 
— Do you sell in New York—or do you plan to? 
— Do you manufacture in the metropolitan area — or do The The 


HOUSTON 
PORT 
REGISTER 


. Me @ you want to? HOUSTON 
Tell us your special problems, your sales and production 
methods and your present status in New York, and we will tell PORT 


you exactly how Bush can help you cut costs and raise profits. BOOK 


res.; 
unge, 


res.; 


ol BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY They Contain Complete Details 


Tes.; 

FJ Metropolitan facilities for 

W. Distribution .. Warehousing . . Manufacturing DIRECTOR of the PORT 
a Fifth Floor, Courthouse 

=" Executive Offices: 100 Broad St., Dept. H, New York HOUSTON, TEXAS 

BJ. Piers, sidings, warehouses, truck depot, manufacturing lofts on New York Bay 
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Terre Haute Transportation Club. C. H. Witt, Pres.; I. L. 
Dunnington, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. Dan Desmond, Pres.; W. J. 
Chisholm, Secy. 

Toronto, Can.—The Transportation Club of Toronto. 
McLaren, Pres.; H. F. Walker, Secy. 

Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. B. H. Reed, Pres.; G. E. 
Mace, Secy. 

Tri-City Traffic Club (Moline, Rock Island and Davenport). 
C. L. Ruppert, pres.; A. J. Christiansen (Moline), Secy.-Treas. 

Tri-State Traffic Club (Kansas-Missouri-Oklahoma). K. F. 
Burnett, Pres.; W. B. Schreier, Secy.-Treas. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Traffic Club, inc., of Troy. W. J. Cipperly, 
Pres.: G. S. Glass, Secy. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Traffic Club of Tulsa. W. D. Grubb, Pres.; 
M. R. Rhoades, Secy. 

Tuscarawas County (Ohio) Traffic Club. H. B. Bodenhamer, 
Pres.; E. P. Harris, Secy. 

Twin City Traffic Club (St. Joseph and Benton Harbor 
(Mich.) B. S. Barnes, Pres.: G. E. Riley, Seey. 

Twin City Women’s Traffic Club (Minneapolis and St. Paul). 
Mrs. Sarah O. Seamer, Pres.; Miss A. Sundquist, Secy. 

Utica (N. Y.). Traffic Club of Utica Chamber of Commerce. 
C. E. Carr, Pres.; C. E. Darrigrand, Secy. and Treas. 

Waco Traffic Club. L. R. Hardin, Pres.; C. D. Hicks, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. 8. R. Bowen, Pres.; R. F. Rich- 
ardson, Secy. ‘ 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Traffic Club. J. E. Garbesi, 
E. C. Jepson, Secy. 

Wichita Traffic Club. H. E. Morris, Pres.; H T Reeves, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Wilmington, Del., The Traffic Club of. 
Pres.; J. R. Hanna, Secy. 

Windsor, Ontario, Cau.—Border Cities Transportation Club 
D. J. Bourke, Pres.; A. A. Shafer, Secy.-Treas. 

Winston-Salem Traffic Club. S. P. Collier, Pres.; 
Jenkins, Jr., Secy. and Treas. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. T. R. Higgins, 
Pres.; Ernest Opitz, Secy. 
. York (Pa.) Traffic Club. 8S. P. Davin, Pres.; B. N. Gingerich, 
ecy. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Traffic Club. C. P. Fairbanks, Pres.: 
P. B. Wait, Secy.-Treas. 


J. B. 


Pres.; 


T. W. Hetherton, 


T. By 





Digest of New Complaints 





No. 23093. Sub. No. 3. A. W. Wendt, Staplehurst, Neb., et al. vs. 
Santa Fe et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, petroleum and its products, 
points in Oklahoma, Kansas, Missouri and Texas, to points in 
Nebraska and Colorado. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23151. Sub. No. 3. Perrine Armstrong Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind., vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, lumber, Flora, Ind., to 
Saginaw, Bay City and Detroit, Mich. Asks reparation. 

No. 23215. Sub. No. 2. Swift & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Rates in violation section 6, green salted hides, E. St. Louis, 
Ill., and other east bank Mississippi River crossings, on shipments 
originating at E. St. Louis, Kansas City, Kan., S. St. Joseph, 
Mo., Sioux City, Ia., Denver, Colo., and S. Omaha, Neb., to Ridg- 
way, Wilcox and Ludlow, Pa., and Olean, N. Y. Asks cease and 
desist order and reparation. 


No. 23437. Sub. No. 1. Arcady Farms Milling Co. et al., North Kan- 
sas City, Mo., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 4 and 6 of act, grain 
and/or grain products, points in Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Iowa, Oklahoma and Texas to complainants’ mills and 
thence to Kentucky points. Ask rates and reparation. 


No. 23437. Sub. No. 2. Southwestern Millers’ League et al., Kansas 
City, Mo., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3, 4 and 6 of act, 
wheat, stations in Colorado, Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Texas to complainants’ mills and flour and other prod- 
ucts shipped to points in Kentucky. Competitors at Louisville, 
Ky., and Cincinnati, O., preferred. Ask rates and reparation. 


No. 23524. West Virginia Livestock Growers and Shippers et al., 
Ronceverte, W. Va., vs. C. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, livestock, points in Virginia 
and West Virginia to points in official classification territory. Ask 
rates and reparation. 

. 23525. Moore Dry Kiln Co. et al, Jacksonville, Fla., vs. Gaines- 
ville & Northwestern et al. 

Rate in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, dry kiln material, 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Cleveland, Ga., and dry kiln outfit, in re- 
verse direction. Ask reparation. 

No. 23526. Darling & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. S. A. L. et al. 

Rate in violation first three sections of act, cracklings and 
other class freight, imported through Jacksonville and other south 
Atlantic ports of entry, to Chicago, Ill, as compared with rates 
over other routes. Asks rates. 7 

No. 23527. Mississippi Cotton Seed Products Co. et al., Jackson, Miss., 
vs. A. G. S. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, coal, mines in 


No 
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Kentucky, Alabama and Illinois to points in Mississippi. Mem. 
phis, ——. and New Orleans, La., preferred. Ask rates and 
reparation. 


23528. Ross Gear & Tool Co., Lafayette, Ind., vs. A. C. & Y. et a 

Unreasonable rates, returned empty wooden or wood and iron 
or steel combined control tube carriers to Lafayette, Ind., from 
points in Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New York, Ohio 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin and other’ states. Asks ratings and 
reparation. 
23529. A. Koehler Co., Geneva, Neb., et al., vs. Santa Fe et a] 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 4 of act, coal, points in Kan- 
sas to points in Nebraska. Ask rates and reparation. 


. 23530. Armour & Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. Santa Fe et al, 


Rates and charges in violation section 1 and 3 of act, eggs ang 
dressed poultry, in straight and/or mixed carloads, points in Kan- 
sas to points in official classification territory. Asks rates and 
reparation. 

23531. Twin Coach Corp. et al., Kent, Ohio, vs. B. & O. et al, 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 6 of act, gaso. 
line engine propelled passenger street cars, Kent, Ohio, to points 
in transcontinental territory. Passenger street cars of other types 
preferred. Ask rates and reparation. 

23532. Batchelder-Whittemore Corp., New 
Haven et al. 

Rates in_ violation sections 1, 2, 3 and 4 of act, anthracite coai, 
points in Pennsylvania to West Roxbury district of Boston. Asks 
order requiring defendant to cease and desist from charging a 
greater rate than rate contemporaneously assessed and collected 
from complainants’ competitors at the flat Boston rate and rep- 
aration. 

23533. + Park Hay & Grain Co., Revere, Mass., vs. L. & 
N. E. et al. 

Alleges violation of sections 2, 3 and 4 of act, on anthracite 
coal, from Pennsylvania mines to Revere, Mass. Asks order re- 
quiring defendants to cease and desist from charging complainant 
a rate that exceeds the present rate in effect to Revere assessed 
complainant’s competitor and reparation. 
| nay te — Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles, Calif., ys. 

. A. & S. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, portland cement, Colton, Calif., 
to points in Nevada and Utah. Asks rates. 

23535. W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co., Birmingham, Ala, 
vs. Frisco et al. ‘ 

Rates in violation first three sections of act, sewer pipe, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., to Fulton, Miss. Plants at Memphis, Tenn., Can- 
nelton, Ind., St. Louis, Mo., Louisville and Owensboro, Ky., pre- 
ferred. Asks rates and reparation. 

International Creosoting & Construction Co. et al., Gal- 
veston, Tex., vs. Santa Fe et al. 

Rates and/or charges in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, 
wooden creosoted bowls, in twin loads, Center, Tex., to Phoenix, 
Ariz., creosoted in transit at Beaumont, Tex. Ask reparation. 


23537. Brookhaven Pressed Brick & Manufacturing Co., Brook- 
haven, Miss., vs. Frisco et al. 

Rate in violation, first four sections of act, coal, Sipsey, Ala., 
to Brookhaven, Miss. Other points of destination in same general 
territory preferred. Asks rates and reparation. 
eo wy Hirsch Fauth Furniture Co., Miami, Fla., vs. Southern 
et al. 

Unreasonable charges, furniture, High Point, N. C., to Miami, 
Fla. Asks reparation. 


Boston, Mass., ys. 


. 25340. Marion Machine, Foundry & Supply Co., Marion, Ind., vs. 


C. C. C. . & St. L. et al. ; 

Charges in violation, sections 1 and 6 of act, mixed carload 
shipments of sucker rods, and pull rods, Marion, Ind., to points 
in Montana. Asks rates and reparation. 

Sonken-Galamba Corporation, Kansas City, Kan., vs. C. 
R. I. & P. et al. r 5 P 

Unreasonable rate, scrap iron for remelting purposes, Wilburton, 

Okla., to Kansas City, Kan. Asks reparation. 


. 23542. Groom-Rogers Timber Co., Inc., et al., Mobile, Ala., vs. 


A. & N. W. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, logs, for export, points in Alabama, Florida, 
and Mississippi to Mobile, Ala. Asks rates and reparation. 


23543. Idaho Freight Rate Association, Boise, Ida., vs. Oregon 
Short Line et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, refined 
petroleum products, Oklahoma Mid-Continent points to points in 
Idaho as compared with rates to Utah and Wyoming points. 
Asks rates. 

Shearman Concrete Pipe Co., Little Rock, Ark., vs. Mo. 
Pac. et al. 

Rate and charge in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 of act, concrete 

sewer pipe, North Little Rock, Ark., to Blomeyer, Mo., as com- 
t 


pared with rates from Pittsburg, Kan., and Deepwater and St. 
Louis, Mo. Asks reparation. 

. 23545. Cole Brothers Construction Co., Morgantown, W. Va2., V5. 
B. & O 


Unreasonable rates, sand, Sturgisson, W. Va., to Laurel Fur- 
nace, W. Va., via interstate route. Asks rate and reparation. 
23546. City of Mobile, Ala., et al. vs. A. T. & N. etal. | 

Unreasonable rate, cotton, Demopolis, Ala., to Mobile, Ala. 
Rate from Demopolis to Pensacola, Fla., discriminatory against 
Mobile and preferential of Pensacola. Ask rate. « 
9 Green Hamilton & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass., vs. A. G. 5. 
et al. : E 

Unreasonable rates, imported cotton waste and sweepings, = 
Orleans, La., to Alabama City, Ala. Asks cease and desist order 
and reparation. k 
23548. Egbert, Hay, Forbes Co., Goshen, Ind., vs. Grand Trun 
et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 4 and 6 of act, lumber, Goshen, 
Ind., to Michigan points. Asks reparation. & 
23549. H. D. Lee Mercantile Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. Atlanta 
West Point et al. we 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, cotton cloth or den! -u 
points in Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and the Carolinas ‘ 
Kansas City, Mo. Alleges St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee 4 
Oskosh preferred. Asks rates and reparation. 

23550. ey Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Santa Fe et al. El 

Unreasonable rates and charges, petroleum and its products, © 
Dorado, Kan., to points in Missouri. Asks rates and repara é 
23551. Standard Oil Co. (Ky.), Louisville, Ky., vs. Georgi 
Florida et al. - 

Charges in violation first three sections of act, petroleum, 9 on 
line, refined oil and fuel oil, Jacksonville, Fla., to Nashville, 6% 
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2 000 HUSKIES 


for front line service 


RAILROAD 


y BOSTON 
ie ‘NOMAINE 


yr? 





Semen with the traffic emblem of the new Boston 


and Maine, and bright as freshly minted pennies, these @@ Mi 
inute Man 


capacious new box cars are rolling into front line service in 


* 
and out of New England daily. Ser viee”’ 


B& M 


reuall 





Built almost entirely of steel, these cars are capable of carrying a 40-ton load and have a capacity 
for 3,064. cubic feet of merchandise. They constitute an addition to Boston and Maine freight equip- 
ment that will benefit shippers immediately. 

A powerful new vehicle for Minute Man Service, these cars are but a part of a comprehensive im- 
provement plan on which the new Boston and Maine in recent years has expended over $100,000,000. 
Nothing is being left untouched—no stone unturned —to render shippers in and out of New England 


a freight service more than adequate for their needs. It is indeed a new Boston and Maine. 
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Competitors at Mobile, Ala., and Pensacola, Fla., preferred. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

No. 23552. Sinclair Oil & Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. Santa Fe et al. 
_ Unreasonable rates, petroleum absorption and petroleum lubricat- 
ing oil, Coffeyville, Kan., to Covington, Okla. Asks reparation. 

No. 23093. Sub. No. 4. C. A. Jaenike, Garrison, Neb., et al. vs. Santa 
Ke et al. 

Unreasonable 1ates and charges, petroleum and its products, 


points in Oklahoma, Missouri and Texas to points in Nebraska 
and Colorado. Asks rates and reparation. 
No. 23553. Apache Powder Co., Curtis, Ariz., vs. S. P. 
Unreasonable rates, Curtis, Ariz., to Richmond, Calif., second- 


hand empty iron drums. Asks rates and reparation. 
No. 23554. Locust Pin Co., Inc., Front Royal, Va., vs. N. & W. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, wooden insulator pins and brackets, Front 
Royal, Va., to Hagerstown, Md., and Aberdeen, S. D. Asks cease 
and desist order and reparation. 


No. 23555. Palmer Candy Co., Sioux City, Ia., vs. C. & N. W. 

Rates and charges in violation, sections 1 and 6, of act, second- 
hand empty wooden starch trays, Milwaukee, Wis., to Sioux City, 
la. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23556. Moore Dry Kiln Co., Jacksonville, Fla., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Unreasonable charges, old second-hand dry kiln outfits, Paxton, 
Fla., to Jacksonville, Fla. Asks reparation. 

No. 23557. Pool Manufacturing Co., Sherman, Tex., vs. C. R. R. of 
N..J. ot al. 

Rates in violation first four sections of act, cotton fabrics, cot- 
ton goods in the original piece, Atlantic seaboard territory to 
Sherman, Tex., compared with rates accorded shippers located 
at Ft. Smith, Ark., Shreveport, La., points in Oklahoma, and 
Texarkana, Tex. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. a Binswanger & Co. of Texas, Houston, 
et al. 

Rates and charges in violation of sections 1, 3 and 13 of act, 
window glass, Shreveport, La., to Houston, Tex., New Orleans 
preferred. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23559. Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co., 
Frisco. 

Unreasonable rate and charses, used coal mining equipment, 
Deepwater, Mo., to Pittsburg, Kan. Asks cease and desist order 
and reparation. 

No. 235€0. Dayton Steel Foundry Co., Dayton, O., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3 of act, sand, Ottawa district 
in Illinois to Dayton, O., as compared with rates to Ohio and 
Ind.ana points prescribed by Commission in No. 17817, Sub. No. 
1, Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Bureau vs. Santa Fe et al. Asks 
rates and reparation. 


Tex., vs. Santa Fe 


Pittsburg, Kan., vs. 





NEW MISSOURI PACIFIC TRAIN 


Inauguration on June 22, by the Missouri Pacific, of a new 
through “de luxe” train to Colorado, Utah and the Pacific coast, 
leaving St. Louis at 6:30 p. m. daily, has been announced. It 
will be known as the “Westerner,” and is a summer supplement 
to the “Scenic Limited” and will operate over the “Scenic Route” 
on a schedule four hours faster than its companion train. 


Effective also June 22, the schedule of the “Scenic Limited” 
between St. Louis, Denver and Colorado Springs will be short- 
ened 30 minutes, and its service further improved by placing in 
service glass-inclosed observation lounge cars between St. Louis 
and Denver. These cars are said to be representative of the 
latest achievement in the car builder’s art. 


NEW ZIPPER TRAIN 


A new “de luxe” passenger train named “The Zipper” will 
be placed in service between Chicago and St. Louis, July 1, by 
the C. & E. I. It will carry parlor cars, coaches, and a com- 
bination dining-lounge car and will be equipped with radio 
receiving sets and other service innovations. Departure from 
Chicago will be at 3:05 p. m. daily, with arrival in St. Louis 
at 10:00 p. m. Northbound, the train will leave St. Louis at 
8:45 a. m. and arrive at Chicago at 3:35 p. m. The name was 
chosen following a nation-wide prize contest, and was first sug- 
gested by Mrs. Lloyd Hughes, Virginia, Ill, to whom a prize 
of $100 was awarded. Second prize was awarded Miss Rachael 
Braden, Edwardsville, Ill. 


NEW TYPE OF PULLMAN 


Composite Pullman sleeping cars said to embody new prin- 

ciples of railway passenger car construction, such as three side 
entrances, permitting direct access to the middle of the cars, in 
addition to the regular end doors, and rubber inserts in the car 
construction to absorb shocks and insulate the car interior from 
external noises, will feature a new “Rochester-Minnesota Special” 
of the Chicago & North Western, which will go into service 
between Chicago, Rochester and Mankato, Minn., June 24. Dia- 
phragms at the ends of these cars are spring-hung from the 
top rather than anchored to the ends, a new feature designed 
to prevent rattling between cars. Six standard Pullman sec- 
tions, a drawing room and three special bedrooms with beds 
and upper berths are provided. Two of the new cars will be 
included in the train. Northbound, it will leave Chicago, daily, 
at 8 p. m., arriving at Rochester at 7:05 a. m. the next morning, 
and Mankato at 9:30 a. m. Southbound, the “Special” will 
leave Mankato at 6:50 p. m., Rochester at 9:10 p. m., arriving in 
Chicago at 7:30 a. m. the next morning. 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





At the annual election of the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh at 
the William Penn Hotel, June 9, A. L. Doggett, general freight 
agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, was elected president. Other 
officers elected were: First vice-president, Robert Main, district 
freight agent, Canadian Pacific; second vice-president, Johp |, 
Mulvey, traffic manager, Hubbard Company; third vice-president 
P. H. Yorke, general agent, Great Northern; secretary, Almer H 
Orr, commercial agent, Atlantic Coast Line; treasurer, Samuel] 
B. Duff, assistant traffic manager, National Tube Company. Fiye 
new governors were elected, as follows: W.S. Guy, traffic map- 
ager, Carnegie Steel Company; J. W. McElravy, freight agent, 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie; E. L. Blandford, general agent, freight 
department, Louisville & Nashville; W. R. Cox, freight traffic 
manager, Pennsylvania, and Allen Waldbauer, general agent, 
Chicago & Illinois Midland Railway. The polls were open from 
4 o’clock in the afternoon until 7 o’clock and a dinner was served 
for the members at 6:30 o’clock. 

H. A. Leech, the new president of the Traffic and Transpor. 
tation Association of Pittsburgh, has spent practically all his 
working days in the railroad business, having entered the 
employ of the Chicago, Peoria and St. Louis Railway in 1908 
as chief clerk. In 1912 he went to the Lehigh Valley at Pitts. 
burgh, succeeding to the traveling 
freight agency and commercial agency 
of that road. In 1917 he entered the 
service of the Page Steel and Wire 
Company as assistant to the general 
manager. On consolidation of that 
concern with the American Chain 
Company, he entered the service of 
the American Railway Association, 
car service section, Pittsburgh. Just 
previous to the closing of that office, 
he was employed by the Pere Mar- 
quette, at Pittsburgh, as_ traveling 
freight agent, September, 1920, re 
maining there up to the time of 
merger with the Chesapeake and 
Ohio, and continuing in the same 
capacity with the consolidated lines. 
He is a charter member of the Traffic and Transportation 
Association of Pittsburgh, having joined in July, 1914, served 
on various committees, and in 1928 being elected a member of 
the executive committee. He was chairman of the board in 
1929, and was elected to the presidency June 6, 1930. The 
Traffic and Transportation Association conducts a study class 
which is becoming more of an important factor of our organiza- 
tion each year. The association has a membership of 821 and 
is putting on a drive to bring this up to 1,000 active members 
by July 1, 1931. 





A golf outing will be given by the Traffic Club of Chicago 
at the Park Ridge Country Club June 27. Twenty major prizes 
will be awarded. A special car will be provided via the C. & 
N. W. for use of club members. 


An “Ohio River Cruise” on the steamer Washington is 
scheduled for June 28 by the Cincinnati Traffic Club. Cards, 
dancing and other entertainment are on the program. The out- 
ing is for members, their families and friends. 


The Traffic Club of Minneapolis will give a picnic at Spring 
Park, Lake Minnetonka, June 24. There will be a ball game, 
boating, swimming, fishing and numerous athletic events ll 
the afternoon. Dinner will be served at the Del Otero Hotel in 
the evening, followed by music and dancing. 


3. M. Fitzgerald, Committee on Public Relations, Easter? 
Lines, has been invited to address the Traffic Club of Atlanta 
at a luncheon July 7. 

J. M. Fitzgerald, Committee on Public Relations, Eastert 
has been set for June 24 by the Birmingham Traffic and Trans 
portation Club. A short address will be made by Colonel Bugg 
and there will be entertainment. 





Members of the Transportation Club of Louisville and 
their immediate families were guests of the National Associa 
tion of Station Agents, meeting in Louisville, on a boat ride 
on the Steamer America the evening of June 18. An inspection 
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| The Logical Location for Growth 


Los Angeles Harbor is the gateway for the fast growing empire of the 
southwest. 


The city has constructed ample modern wharves and transit sheds, all with 
rail and paved road connections to facilitate traffic. No lighterage is 
necessary. 





Frequent and regular shipping schedules direct to all ports. Last year 
7,888 commercial vessels entered the port, an average of 99 every day. 
Low cargo charges. 


Discerning executives are taking advantage of this opportunity to establish 
plants in the harbor district to serve the growing Pacific export trade as 
well as supply the Pacific southwest. Cheap power, water and efficient 
labor are available. 


Choice industrial sites in the harbor district may be leased from the 
Harbor Department at attractive rates. 


SHIP, For further information address: 


LOS ANGELES Board of Harbor Commissioners 


Room 112, City Hall 


HARB OR LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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trip of the K. & I. terminal was made June 20, with luncheon 
and entertainment at the Fair Grounds. 





“Seth Mann Night” was observed by the Pacific Traffic 
Association June 10 in the clubrooms of the Transportation 
Club, San Francisco. The meeting was in honor of Seth Mann, 
retiring traffic manager of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce. The speakers, who related incidents in Mr. Mann’s 
career, were A. M. Reinhardt, assistant general freight agent, 
Santa Fe; Herman W. Klein, general freight agent, central dis- 
trict, Southern Pacific; John H. Coupin, general agent, Western 
Pacific, Oakland; S. G. Casad, retired traffic manager, Standard 
Oil Company, San Francisco, and A. N. Mathew, commerce 
counsel, San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. In acknowledg- 
ing the tributes paid to him, Mr. Mann said: “The traffic men 
organized in your Pacific Traffic Association should have an 
ambition other than to be mere rate clerks and become Traffic 
Men. Read the Traffic World and keep abreast of the decisions 
of the Supreme Court and of your state supreme court. You 
must be aware that if you are merely an expert in tariff you 
have not got very much. There is a great distinction between 
a rate man and a traffic man.” The association will open its 
fall season with “Steamship Night,” August 12. 





The Los Angeles Women’s Traffic Club held its first meet- 
ing under the newly elected officers June 11. Gertrude Mason, 
of Western Air Express, the new president, presided. There 
was a good attendance. Dr. Ernest Bashor, former president 
of Los Angeles Kiwanis Club, spoke on “Social Highways of 
Transportation.” Irene F. Donahue, of the general freight 
office of the Santa Fe, told of a trip to Mazatlan, Mexico, on 
a ship of the Pacific Steamship Company. Entertainment was 
presented by the California School of Artistic Whistling, with 
Florence Brown, instructor, in charge. June 25 is the date 
of the next meeting. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco met at the 
Women’s City Club June 19. Homer Merchant, general traffic 
manager, West Coast Air Transport Company, and general 
passenger agent, Western Air Express, spoke on “Air trans- 
portation.” : 





Warren E. Fuller, assistant to the executive vice-president, 
Cc. B. & Q., will be the principal speaker at a meeting of the 
Transportation Club of Decatur at the Hotel Orlando June 30. 
A golf tournament will be played the same day. 





More than two hundred attended the annual picnic of the 
Traffic Club of Houston at the Spring Branch Gun Club June 
14. A baseball game between shippers and carriers provided 
the principal diversion in the afternoon, followed by a barbecue 
dinner and dancing in the evening. 





The July issue of “Transportation News,” club publication, 
will carry a complete list of members of the Transportation 
Club of St. Paul. 





A. C. Bales, golf chairman of the Miami Valley Traffic Club, 
announces the second golf tournament of the season. It will 
take place at the Butler County Country Club between Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, and Middletown, Ohio, June 26, through the courtesy 
of H. T. Ratliff, traffic manager, Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany. Eliminations will continue for the annual cup award. 
The play will be followed by dinner at the club and award of 
prizes for the day’s play. 





The Columbus Transportation Club held its annual outing at 
the Elks’ Country Club, June 12, afternoon and night. The event 
was known as “Ira Morris Day,” in honor of Ira W. Morris, for- 
merly assistant general freight agent of the Hocking Valley, in 
Columbus, since transferred to Chicago. A large number of 
railroad officials and industrial traffic managers were present 
from Columbus, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, Toledo, 
Cincinnati, Dayton and other cities. Mr. Morris was a charter 
member of the club and a past president. A traveling bag was 
presented to him by the club and he was given a toilet set by 
out-of-town friends. P. C. Hodges made the presentation speech 
and Mr. Morris replied. The entertainment was closed by a 
vaudeville program, presented by local talent. 





On June 15 the golf team of the Omaha Traffic Club motored 
to Sioux City, Ia., and defeated the golf team of the Traffic Club 
of Sioux City in the first intercity traffic club tournament of the 
two clubs. The Nassau system of scoring was used, Omaha win- 
ning by four points. Low score for the eighteen holes at the 
Morningside Country Club, where the tournament was held, 
were made by Warren W. Brown, Omaha, with a seventy-seven, 
and Rex Pettet, Sioux City, with a seventy-eight. The Sioux 
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City team will come to Omaha July 20 for the second match of 
the series, which will be played at the Happy Hollow course 
A family picnic will be given by the Omaha Club at Peacefu] 
Valley, a resort outside of Omaha, July 26. There will be games 
and contests of various kinds. 





An elaborate program of music and comedy was presented 
at a dinner meeting of the Chattanooga Traffic and Transporta- 
tion Club, under the auspices of the Hedges-Walsh-Weidner 
Company, at the Hotel Patton, June 17. Approximately 160 Were 
in attendance, including the National Board of Boiler anq 
Pressure Vessel Inspectors, which was in session in the city 
T. B. Curtis, executive vice-president, Associated Traffic Clubs of 
America, made!a short address. 





The Alumni Association of the Traffic Managers Institute of 
New York was recently organized, for the purpose of “perpety. 
ating the friendships formed and to promote the true interests, 
influence and efficiency of the Traffic Managers Institute as an 
institution of sound learning and education.” At the last meet. 
ing, Mr. Hilleary, traffic manager, F. W. Woolworth and (Con. 
pany, was the speaker. About sixty graduates of the school 
enrolled and, since then, according to Secretary Johanson, a 
considerable number of other applications have been received, 
Officers are as follows: President, I. Fauer, traffic manager, §, 
M. News Company; vice-president, W. C. McKenna, commer. 
cial agent, New York and New Jersey Steamboat Company; 
treasurer, C. Pascarella, traffic manager, F. H. Leggett Company; 
secretary, J. J. Johanson, freight representative, Baltimore % 
Ohio, New York. 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


The number of revenue passengers carried by Class I rail- 
roads dropped from 194,441,000 for the three months ended with 
March, 1929, to 187,244,000 for the corresponding period of 1930, 
and passenger revenue dropped from $215,137,705 to $193,383,969, 
according to revenue traffic statistics compiled from carrier 
reports by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. 

For March Class I revenue passengers totaled 62,452,000, as 
against 65,678,000 for March, 1929, and passenger revenue 
totaled $61,751,017, as against $71,834,475 for March, 1929. 

Revenue for each passenger mile averaged 2.869 cents for 
the three months ended with March, as compared with 2.94 
cents for the 1929 period. 

Freight revenue for the three months totaled $1,008,406,403, 
as against $1,122,064,997 for the corresponding period of 1929. 
Revenue for each ton-mile averaged 10.53 mills, as against 10.59 
mills for the three months of 1929. For March freight revenue 
totaled $344,700,510, as against $392,840,390 for March, 1929. 


HEATING PASSENGER CARS 


Changes in the present system of heating passenger cars 
so as to safeguard further the health and safety of travelers 
and insure the maintenance of a comfortable temperature of 
all cars of a modern passenger train in wintry weather, were 
made at the eleventh annual convention of the mechanical divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association, at Atlantic City, this 
week. 

Ever since the advent of steam as a means of heating 
cars, difficulty has been experienced in heating the rear cars 
of long passenger trains in severe cold weather. In order to 
meet this problem, larger pipes for the transmission of steam 
heat from the locomotive to the cars have already been ap 
proved, and the convention adopted recommendations of the 
arbitration committee that all head-end or non-passenger CalTy- 
ing cars used in passenger trains must be equipped by October 
1, next year, with metallic steam connections of a larger size 
between cars for the transmission of steam for heating pur 
poses, and that after January 1, 1933, all passenger train cars 
must be so equipped. By so doing, this will increase the amount 


of steam available for heating purposes, and permit of the high | 


pressures necessary to accomplish this. 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for April, 
1930, shows 16,933 cars held overtime—a percentage of 06.61— 
as against 20,196 cars for the same month of 1929—a percentage 
of 07.06. : 


The abstracts of tariff filings, rejections, suspée™ 
sions, ete., as printed in each issue of THE DAILY 
TRAFFIC WORLD enable subscribers always to be 
sure their tariff files are up-to-date. 
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In Every City Listed at 
Bottom of Page There 
Is a Santa Fe Man... 


Across the Continent 
by 


“One Line—On Time" 





Ralph P. Bird, Eastern Freight Agent 
225 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Amarillo, Tex. 
Atchison, Kan. 


Clinton, Okla. 


Dallas, Tex. 


nde a Des Moines, la. 
Boston, Mass. Denver, Col. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, III. EI Paso, Tex. 
Cincinnati, O. Fort Madison, la. 
Cleveland, O. Fort Worth, Tex. 


Colorado Springs, Col. 


Santa Fe has a reputation to maintain. The 
“Chief,” noted transcontinental passenger, and 
the “G. F. X.” (Green Fruit Express), along with a 
string of less spectacular but just as dependable 
passenger and freight trains established it. 


Shippers of merchandise and materials depend 
upon it—benefit by it. 

To make good on this transcontinental reputation 
no detail is overlooked—roadbed, equipment, 
personnel are all important factors in “One Line 
— On Time.” 


To carry the details of the story to you, to tell 
you how you can use Santa Fe to your advantage, 
there is a Santa Fe man in each of the cities 
listed below—call them in. 





Peoria, Ill. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pomona, Cal. 
Portland, Ore. 


Lubbock, Tex. 
Mexico City, Mex. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 


Fresno, Cal. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Houston, Tex. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Joplin, Mo. 


Kansas City, Mo. Oakland, Cal. Pueblo, Colo. 
Leavenworth, Kans. Oklahoma City, Okla. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Paris, Tex. St. Louis, Mo. 
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More of the 


Santa Fe 
Contact Men 





é 














Jj. A. Elmslie General Agent 
1305 Majestic Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





O. H. Thomas, General Agent 
211 Jefferson Building 
Peoria, Ill, 





R. S. Hirsch, General Agent 
1006 K Street 


Sacramento, Calif. 


Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Stockton, Cal. 
Temple, Tex. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Trinidad, Colo. 


Sacramento, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Angelo, Tex. 
San Antonio, Tex. 
San Bernardino, Cal. 


San Diego, Cal. Tulsa, Okla. 
San Francisco, Cal. Waco, Tex. 
San Jose, Cal. Wichita, Kan. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. Wichita Falls, Tex. 


SS ———————————,,,,,,,, 
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To provide Erie patrons a service in keeping 
with the importance of the communities on its Mitre: 
route The Erie Limited was inaugurated a year 
ago. In its short life it has established itself as 
an outstanding unit among the distinctive pas- 
senger trains of the country. Its reception by @,,, 
the traveling public has been gratifying. 


The Erie Limited is an ambassador of good 
will to the cities and towns along its route. The 
whistle of its. locomotive is a personal, neigh- 
borly greeting, and an invitation to become bet- 
ter acquainted. It is a train with a personality. 


In entering on its second year The Erie Limited 


ERIE RAILS 


P. nent -Hi dboards Afford Semi- i 
erma —’ fford Semi Route of Lit 










In the Sun Room Observation 
Lounge Car 
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Starting its second 
year of service.... 
NEW YORK — BUFFALO — CHICAGO 











Ready for a Restful Night 


ng ks to retain the friends it has made and to 
. urease its personal acquaintances through 
Ou. 


as ; 
. Other Erie Trains 
* * * * 
vy Chicago-New York Express 
M3 Westbound No. 4 Eastbound 


New York-Chicago 











d * a oo ok 

) + Lake Cities Express 

1e 5 Westbound No. 6 Eastbound 
New York-Buffalo-Cleveland 

h- a oe a a 

. . Pacific-Atlantic Express 

t Me. 7 Westbound No. 8 Eastbound 

y. New York-Chicago Chicago-Columbus 

ad h Youngstown-Akron-St. Louis 

, "ugh Pullmans, Coaches Superb Dining Service 
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To the 
South Shore Line 


for services rendered 





Two highest awards to one electric line in one 
year is a record. 


Both the Coffin Award for distinguished service 
and the Electric Traction Speed Trophy came to 
the South Shore Line in October, 1929. Both 
awards are representative of the service that car- 
load shippers receive—speed and careful attention. 


Carload shipments for handling to and through 
the great industrial district on the South Shore 
of Lake Michigan come to the South Shore Line 
through its connections: Chicago and East—New 


York Central, Michigan Central, C. |. & L., 
N.Y. C. & St. L., Wabash and Illinois Central. 


‘Connections West, Northwest, Southwest and 
South through the various Chicago belt lines. 


CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & 
SOUTH BEND R. R. 


Traffic Department 


72 W. Adams St., Chicago South Bend, Indiana 
Phone State 0517 Michigan Street at LaSalle 
Phone 2-5764 


SOUTH SHORE, 


Nees 
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Effective June 30, Seth Mann, for many years attorney anq 
manager of the transportation department of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, will retire from active service. He yijj 
retain his connection with the chamber in a consulting capacity 
Hal Remington will assume the title and duties of mana. 
ger of the department. He came to San Francisco after 
eleven years’ service in the tariff division of the Commission, 4. 
W. Hendrick, now of the department, will be promoted to assigt. 
ant manager, and Allan P. Matthew, of the legal firm of Me. 
Cutcheon, Olney, Mannon and Greene, will be retained ag com. 
merce counsel. 

Captain Robert Morris Tapley, recently commander of the 
American-Hawaiian Steamship Company “Montanan,” died jp 
San Francisco June 17. 

Appointment of Walton O. Wright, general passenger agent, 
of Lynn, Mass., as passenger traffic manager of the Boston 
Maine, has been announced by Vice-President N’ W. Hawkes, 
He succeeds H. F. Fritch, who was promoted to director of 
budgets. F. T. Grant, of Melrose, who since 1926 has been pas. 
senger assistant to the vice-president in charge of coordinating 
highway passenger transportation with the Boston & Maine's 
rail service, takes the post of general passenger agent. 

G. W. Mosier, who until two years ago served the Northern 
Pacific as agent at Brainerd, Minn., died last week at the North- 
ern Pacific hospital. He had a record of 25 years of service 
with the company when he retired. He was 72 years old. 

J. S. Hunsaker has been appointed traveling freight agent, 
Kansas City Southern and Texarkana & Fort Smith, at Texar- 
kana, Tex., succeeding P. C. Brown, transferred. 

John F. Pewters, formerly assistant general freight and pas- 
senger agent for Montana Great Northern, at Helena, Mont., has 
been appointed assistant general freight agent. He began work 
with the Northern Pacific as a water boy, while still in high 
school. He is succeeded at Helena by C. F. O’Hara, general 
agent at Great Falls, Mont. 

Charles Edison, president of the Thomas A. Edison Indus 
tries, Inc., has announced that William Hildebrand, who has 
been associated with the Edison Industries for many years, has 
been elected a vice-president of the corporation. He is a former 
president of the New Jersey Industrial Traffic League and is 
now a member of the transportation committee of the Newark 
Chamber of Commerce and vice-president and director of the 
Newark Traffic Club. 

The Standard Carloading Corporation announces the follow- 
ing appointments: Buffalo, N. Y., A. P. Cooley, commercial 
agent; Chicago, Ill., Mitchell B. Howe, assistant general freight 
agent; E. J. Tynan and J. J. Shane, commercial agents; Cincin- 
nati, O., Ray V. Mulkern, general agent; George F. Royston and 
E. T. Faulkenberg, commercial agents; Cleveland, O., E. Ham- 
mon, traveling freight agent; T. C. Patton, commercial agent; 
Des Moines, Iowa, C. W. Lanphere, general agent; E. T. Thomas 
and H. D. Coe, commercial agents; Detroit, Mich., Thomas F. 
Boyle, assistant general freight agent; H. B. Grove, superin- 
tendent, and Edward H. Cooke, W. J. McDonald, W. W. Mussot, 
Thomas W. Partlan, commercial agents; Kansas City, Mo., C. M. 


Shelton, commercial agent; Minneapolis, Minn., D. H. Horn, gel- § 


eral agent; N. P. McCauley, commercial agent; Donald Snyder, 
freight representative; New York, Walter Jackson and A. J. 
LaGrue, commercial agents; Newark, N. J., C. C. Marcks, general 
agent; Omaha, Neb., Robert W. Myler, general agent; M. W. 
Dilley and William L. Pruner, commercial agents; Pittsburgh. 


Pa., C. W. McFarland, commercial agent; Rochester, N. Y., Wil: jj 


liam D. Howell, general agent; P. J. Mahan, commercial agett; 
St. Paul, Minn., Robert J. Rockstroh, manager; Charles M. Dosh, 


commercial agent, and A. McGinley, freight representative: | 


Toledo, Ohio, J. W. Bodie, general agent. Big 

At a general executive committee meeting of the Railway 
Business Association, June 11, a resolution was adopted & 
pressing regret over the death of George W. Simmons, for 


many years an officer at St. Louis of the association. Bw 
services to the association in connection with the nation 


transportation legislation of 1920 were particularly eulogized. 
L. C. Bostwick has been appointed general agent, Ann Arbor 
Railroad, at New York, succeeding L. J. Goetz, who died. , 
R. M. Broaddus has been appointed traffic manager, Mars 
and Truman Lumber Company, Chicago, succeeding F. C. = 
resigned. H. G. Harris has been appointed assistant trail 
manager. os 
J. Virgil Scott, president and general manager of as 
Houston Compress Company, was elected chairman of be 
Houston Port Bureau at the annual meeting of the board of 
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Specially Designed 
Package Freighters 
and your shipments— 
C.L. and L.C.L. 


Many shippers think of a ship as a big open 
space, but the Poker Fleet are especially 
equipped with ’tween deck space to handle 
all classes of freight quickly and efficiently 
—L.C.L. as well as pl ey that comes to us 
at Buffalo—and Duluth—for economical and 
direct transportation between the East and 
West, or vice-versa. 

With our terminals at both ends in direct 
connection with all railroads, both classes 
of shipments move in and out quickly to 
destinations—local or beyond. 


MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC 
TRANSIT COMPANY 


Detroit & Security Trust Company and 
A. Miller McDougall, Receivers 











New York, N. Y. 


Minneapolis, 
Min a, * 


n. 
St. Paul, Minn. . 
Duluth, Minn. 


Chicago, i. 


THE 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 





latter. He succeeds Edmond Pincoffs. Col. B. C. Allin Dort 
director, was elected vice-chairman, and W. N. Blanton, general 
manager of the Houston Chamber of Commerce, was mag, 
secretary-treasurer. J. M. Lykes, president of Lykes Brothers 
Steamship Company, was made a member of the executive com- 
mittee, as was Raymond C. Stone, president of the Stone For. 
warding Company. A. D. Simpson, vice-president of the 
National Bank of Commerce, was made a director. Mr. Scott 
has been president of the compress company since 1915, prior 
to which he was traffic manager for Anderson, Clayton and 
Company. 

‘W. D. Burch has been appointed general freight agen; 
Louisiana and Arkansas Railway, with headquarters at Shreve. 
port, La. Roy Wattenbarger has been appointed general agent 
at Tulsa, succeeding Mr. Burch. 

Resignation of Seth Low as president of Roosevelt Flying 
Field, Inc., his election to the chairmanship of the board of 
directors; election of Graham B. Grosvenor, vice-chairman of 
the Aviation Corporation, as chairman of the executive com. 
mittee and that of G. W. Orr as president, were changes made 
by the board of directors at its last meeting. 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*°) ere new 
saving been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancei 
ations and postponements announced too tate to show the change ir 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere 


June 23—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Corporation Commission of Okla.: 
Finance No. 8182—Application St. L.-S. F. Ry. for authority to con- 
struct a line of railroad in LeFlore county, Okla. 


June 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McGrath and Smith: 
22426—Rates and minimum weights on metal containers, etc. (and 
cases joined therewith) (adjourned hearing). 
1. & S. 3461—Iron and steel barrels and drums to, from and between 
points in Southern territory. 


June 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 
Finance No. 3803—In re excess income of the Lehigh & New Eng- 
land R. R. (further hearing). 


yune 23—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22607—Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., vs. A. & W. Ry. et al. 


June 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Rasch: 
Finance No. 3896—In re excess income of Red River & Gulf R. R. 
(further hearing). 


June 24—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application No. 13918—Filed by F. L. Speiden. 


June 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
21658—L. Mundet & Son, Inc., vs. L. V. R. R. 
22395—Percy Sweetser et al. vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 
22397—Richards Shook Corp. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 
22500—United Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 

* June 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

* 22491—National Publishers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


June 24—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Koebel: 
=a ‘Wool Growers’ Assn. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 
|. & S. 3468—Rules governing weighing live stock and allowances at 
— Fa Southern Pacific in Arizona and New Mexico also El 
aso, Tex. 


June 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 8288—Joint Application of N. Y. Telephone Co. and 
Greenville Telephone Assn. for a certificate that the acquisition 
by former company of properties of latter company will be of 
advantage to persons to whom service is to be rendered and 
in public interest. 

Finance No. 8286—Joint Application of Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. 
and Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. of Pa. for a certificate 
that the acquisition by the Bell Telephone Co. of Pa. of certain 
properties of the Cumberland Valley Telephone Co. of Pa. and 
acquisition by latter company of certain properties of Bell Tele- 
ag Co. of Pa. will be of ——- to persons to whom séerv- 
ce is to be rendered and in the public interest. 


June 25—Louisville, Ky.—Examiners Paulson and Mackey: 

1. & S. 3472—Terminal arrangements at Louisville, Ky. 

June 25—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Conway: 

Finance No. 3926—In re excess income of La. & Pac. Ry., Sibley, 
Lake Bisteneau & Southern Ry. and Woodworth & La. Cent. Ry. 
(further hearing). 

June 25—Cumberland, Md.—Examiners Hanson and Glenn: 
23335—Cumberland Cement & Supply Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 

June 25—Prairie City, Ore.—Public Service Commission of Oregon: to 
Finance No. 8100—Application Sumpter Valley Ry. for authority : 

abandon that portion of its line extending from Bates to Prairi 
City, Grant county, Ore. 

June 25—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22542—Athol Manufacturing Co. vs. W. & N. R. R. et al. 
22820—Schroon River Pulp & Paper Co. vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 
22666—Schroon River Pulp & Paper Co. vs. D. & H. Co. - 
22732—Granite Manufacturers’ Assn. of Quincy, Mass., et 4l. 

N. Y¥. N. H. & H. BR. RB. 

June 25—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Weems and Coyle: 
23306—Alcoa Ore Go. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al, lass 
23382—Highland-Western Glass Co., successor to Highland © 

Co., we. B. & OC. BR. A. 

June 26—Pittsburgh, Pa.—iKxaminers Weems and Coyle: 

23180—Washington Building Lime Co. vs. A. & A. R. R. et al. 
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HIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, le Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, wi! are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment of these agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. G. B. Aleman, Gen. Agt. 
1515 Penn Bldg. 2195 Ry. Exch. Bldg. 
New York City St. Louis, Mo 


F. N. Puente, Gen. x 
441 Monadnock Bldg. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


A. Horcasitas, Com. 
414 Whitney Bank Bl 
New Orleans, La. 


F. C. Lona, Com. 
Room 1520, 
Two-O-One North Wells Bidg. 
Chicago, ois 


F. Alatorre, Com. Agent 
815 Pacific Electric Building 
Angeles, Cal. 


El Paso to Mexico City . . - 101 Hours 
Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Hours 


OF MEXICO 


Laredo to Mexico City . . . 53 Hours 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 67 Hours 


RAILWAYS 


Statistics— 
Their Importance 








Not only in general research but also in forecast- 
ing operating or other results, accurate statistics are 
indispensable. They indicate the current trend, the 
future trend, and what the trend has been in the 
past. They are the barometer of business of all 
kinds—they are the “signs of the times.” To the 
business executive, the business lawyer, sales man- 
ager, and traffic manager, statistics are what the 
compass and sextant are to the navigator. They 
help to steer correctly. The elaborate 1930 census 
now planned by the government indicates the ever- 
increasing demand for statistics. Little, if any, im- 
portant business can be conducted without knowing 
the statistical trends. 


Whether they relate to production, transportation 
(domestic or foreign), distribution, consumption, 
or anything else—if they are available to the public 
at all—we can promptly supply your needs. We 
will carefully prepare statements for any particular 
work; we will also regularly report statistics affect- 
ing your business as they are periodically collected. 
Ask us for particulars. We are— 


“At Your Service” 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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ORIENT PACIFIC COAST JOINT SERVICE 


OCEANIC AND ORIENTAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
TACOMA ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


From Philippine Ports, Manila and Hongkong 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Sailing from SS MICHIGAN 


SS 
GOLDEN DRAGON SS GRAYS HARBOR 


July 11 July 21 
July 15 July 25 


Aug. 10 
Aug. 18 
(Omits) 
(Omits) 


Sailings every week thereafter. 
From Shanghai, Tsingtau, Taku Bar (Tientsin), Dairen and Otaru 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Sailing from | SS GOLDEN TIDE SS SHELTON SS GOLDEN HORN 


June 23 July 1 ee | 
June 27 July 6 July 

June 30 July 11 July i 
July 3 July 10 July 4 
(Omits) July 15 (Omits) 
July 8 (Omits) July 25 


Aug. 20 
(Omits) 
(Omits) 
Aug. 30 


Aug. 4 
Aug. 14 


Aug. 13 
(Omits) 
(Omits) (Omits) 
(Omits) Aug. 20 


s every ten days t. ter. 


STATES STEAMSHIP CO., General Oriental Agents 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 


Agents Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co. Tel. Davenport 2900 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Matson Navigation Company 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. Tel. Davenport 2300 


Williams, Dimond & Co. 


Agents States S. S. Co. and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco Tel. Davenport 4700 


Aug. 20 
Aug. 30 
(Omits) 
(Omits) 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


p — aD) 


<{ (a > Steamship Service <(Ga > 
General Offices, One Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Between 


New York New Orleans 


Boston and San Francisco 


and 


Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, 
British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador 
and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast 
Ports of Central and South America. 


For rates and other information address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


433 California St., 

San Francisce, Cal. 
Long Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 


17 Battery Place, 321 St. Charles St., 
New York, N. Y. New Orleans, La. 
140 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, ll. - 
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apes ve Ky.—Examiners Paulson & Mackey: 

3455 (and Ist and 2nd sups.)—Absorption of icing andy 
eS, charges on L. C. L. shipments of dairy products and dresse; 
poultry in Southern Classification territory. 

June 26—Richmond, Va.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 
23381 (and Sub. "1)—Boydton Manufacturing Co., Inc., et aj, ve 

Southern Ry. et al. 

23385—Barnes Lumber Corp. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 

June 26—Newark, N. J.—Chairman ae and gene Steer: 
22824—-State of New Jersey vs. N. 
23040—N. J. Traffic Advisory Committee vs. N. Y 
23327—-City of Boston et al. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et ft 

June 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

22516—Federal Compress & Warehouse Co. et al. vs. C. & E, | Ry, 


et al. 
21122—-Stokely Bros. & Co. vs. & R. R. R. “ al. 
22044—Montgomery Live Stock ‘xchange vs. A. & W. P. R. R. et al, 


22784—-Bragg, Millsaps & Blackwell, Inc., vs. A. G. S. R. R, et al, 


June 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Folsom: 
Finance No. 3652—In re excess income of Cambria & Indiana R, p 
(further hearing). 
June 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
* 1, & S. 3476—Classification ratings on furniture cushions in southerp 
and western territories. 
June 27—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner McCoy 
I. Ss. 3466—Class rates via lake and rail from Buffalo, N. Y., Erie, 
Cleveland, O., and Detroit, Mich., to Duluth, Minn., St. Paul 
cal Minneapolis, Minn. 
—, 27—Harrisburg, Pa.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 
rmes: 


R. R. et al, 


23235—-Description and loading requirements for common brick in! 


Trunk-Line territory. 
23026 (and sub. 1)—Brick Mfers.’ Assn. et al. vs. A. C. R. R. et al, 


June 27—Louisville, Ky.—Examiners Paulson & Mackey: 
23278—R. B. Tyler Co., Inc., vs. La. Sou. Ry. et al. 


June 27—Los Angeles, Calif. —Examiner Koebel: 


1. & S. 3456 (and first sup. order)—Transcontinental class and com- 


modity rates between the Pacific coast territory and Peninsula of § 
Fiorida. 
a by -~ at Washington, D. C.: 
3400—Restricted transit arrangements on logs from North-/ 
ge e. and Pacific Coast points to eastbound transcontinental } 
destinations. 


1. & S. 3429—Blackstrap molasses from La. ports to Kansas and | 


Oklahoma. 


June 28—Norfolk, Va.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 
23299—Baker Produce Corp. et al. vs. B. & E. R. R. et al. 
June <a" Louis, Mo.—Examiner Snyder: 
.&s 3470—Stoves, ranges and related articles from Belleville and § 
Phoenix, Ill., to points in W. T. L. territory. 
un e 30—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 
23338-—Fieldale Millis et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. 
23397—Frank Brenner et al. vs. A. & Y. Ry. “et al. 
June 30—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Koebel: 
it iecmiees G. Hill et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
une 30—Canton, O.—Examiners Weems and Coyle: 
Ju7aas3 Union Metal Manufacturing Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
July 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
23418—Cloverdale Spring Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Maidens: 
* 2 3h179 —Ohio Valley Refining Co. vs. S. A. L. et al. 
July 1—Columbus, O.—Examiners Hanson ane Glenn: 
23352—Ohio Farm Bureau Corp. et al. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. 
July 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Snider: 
23346—Manassa Timber Co. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
July 1—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 
23223—Cunningham Brick Co. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
23249—Granite Cordage Co. et al., vs. P. & N.S. S. Co. et al. 


J 


uty i—Albany, N. Y.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner Armes: | 


35—Description and loading requirements for common brick in 
Trunk-Line territory. 
23026 (and sub. 1)—Brick Mfers.’ 


July 1—Duluth, Minn.—Examiners Vilson and McCoy 
300—Northwest Paper Co. vs. B. S. L. & W. Ry. an al. 


July 1—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Weems: 


19805—Southern Creosoting Industries vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al (ad- 


journed hearing). 


July 1—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Witters: 
16526—Pacific Coast Vegetable Growers’ and Shippers’ Transporta- 
tion Committee et al. vs. S. P. 


o. et al. : 
16773—American Fruit Growers, Inc., of Ill., et al. vs. A. & R. R. BR. 


et al. (further hearing). 


July 1—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiners Paulson 2 Mackey: 
23292—Columbus Brick Co. vs. A. C. a. Be al, 

July 1—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner | 
23316—Riverside Cement Co. vs. L. A. & S. L. R. R. 


July 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
19368—A. S. Nowlin & Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. 


July 2—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 
23177 (and Sub. 1)—Carolina Button Corp. vs. A. & Y. et al. 


July 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Snider: 
23204—-Peters Cartridge Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 


Jul 2 areem, Minn.—Examiners Wilson & McCoy 
23345 (and Sub. 1)—Beresford Cooperative Oil Co. et “o. vs, C. & 
N. W. Ry.. et al. 


2—Youngstown, O.—Examiners Weems and Coyle: 
JO oro lowes Rosenblum & Klein Co. vs. N. S. R. R. et al. 
Portions Fourth Section Application Nos. 703 et al. 


-> 2—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiners Paulson and Mackey 4 
. & S. 3460 (and ist and 2nd supplemental Guters)—Charcoal, me 
“and charcoal briquettes from, to and between points in sout +" 
territory, and between points in southern territory and lager 
official territory, also from points in southern territory to pom 
in W. T. L. territory. 


July 3—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Weems and Coyle: 
43—Master Builders Co. vs. D. L. & W. R. R. et al. 


Assn. et al. vs. A. C. R. R. et al. | 


June 
—_— 
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The 
Rate Committee 
Docket 


is the first public notice the carriers 
give of their intention to consider 
rate changes. The shipper who 
keeps a careful watch on the dockets 
of all the carriers’ committees al- 
ways knows the exact situation with 
regard to his rates and those of his 
competitor. 


When he sees a rate in which he 
is interested mentioned in one of 
these dockets, as published in 


The Traffic Bulletin 


he knows he still has time to let 
the committee have his views in 
the matter, and he expresses 
them, either for or against the 
proposal. 





Are you taking advantage of 
this privilege of having a voice 
in the making of your own rates? 


Besides the dockets of eighteen rate 
committees, THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN prints regularly the 
hearing bulletins and disposition 
notices of several of them, and more 
than ten other important items. 


May we send you a copy 
of the current number? \, 


The Traffic Bulletin 
418 S. Market St. Chicago, Illinois 
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CALMAR LINE 


Intercoastal Service 
SAILING EVERY NINE DAYS 


SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 








SAILS 


BALTI- | PHILA- 
MORE | DELPHIA ANGELES 


WZ] VESSEL 
2] PORTMAR 
10 |} PENNMAR uly 
10 | YORKMAR July 15 
10 ASSM. July 24 
10 | OAKMAR Aug. 
2 | LOSMAR Aug. 11 
10 | TEXMA Aug. 20 
2 MA Aug. 29 
9 | CUBORE Sept. 7 
2| VERMAR Sept. 16 
11 | CALM. Sept. 25 
3 | FLOMAR Oct. 
3 | PORTMAR Oct. 13 


PENNMAR 


For Information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


Calmar ae tad 


SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bidg. 
Portiand, Ore., 911 Bd. ef Trade Bidg. 
San Francisce, Cal., 240 Front St. 
Seattle, Wash., 201 Central Bidg. 


moons & MeCORMACK CO., INC., GEN. 


Soitimere,, fit 15 8. e 
ag Rookery B 


N ork, ry Breadway 
eee, Pa., Bourse cat 
Pittsburgh, Pa, Oliver Bldg. 


Regular Piers 
Atlantic Coast Pacific Coast 
Baltimere—Pier 7, West Md. Ry., Port Los Angeles—230B Terminal isiand 
Oakiand—Howard Termin 


Covina 

Chitade + td 27N, Reading Co. 
eonsider special all 

sumMele at 


inal 
ag oe 1 Qecaate Terminal 
at other pliers San 
is offered. inal 


AGENTS 
IN 
22 COUNTRIES 


They’ve gathered a wealth ef shipping 
knowledge which will be gladly shared with 
you. Bring in your traffic problems and 
discuss them freely with our agents. They 
will help you solve them. 


The service of the American Mail Line is 

always reliable and dependable and the cest 

is no greater. No matter how large or small 

the shipment may be it will receive the same 

efficient handling. And “President Liners” 
sail “on time.” Every other Saturday at 11 
a. m, there’s a sailing from Seattle over the 
short route; arrivals at Seattle every other 
Saturday at 8 a. m. insuring speed, efficiency 
and economy for the shipper. 


In addition a fleet of “Cargo Liners” with 


frequent sailings between Puget Seund and the 
Orient. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New,York 


W. G. ROCHE, Inc. Gen. Ast. R.W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bl 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Miche Chicago, Ill. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 
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July 3—Greensboro, N. C.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 


| 4 A 23323—Hudson Veneer Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 

Lo N LA i ‘ . July 3—Columbus, O.—Examiners Hanson & Glenn: 

vs 4 N A >> 361—Smith Agricultural Chemical Co. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al, 
Ro fs) 3—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Snider: 


3 ALIFOR 


Jul 
23510—Federal Foundry Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
July 3—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiners Wilson and McCoy: 
23311—Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
July 3—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Koebel: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14081, filed by F. W. Gomph. 
July 5—Cleveland, O.—Examiners Weems and Coyle: 
23332—Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 





H July 5—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiners Paulson and Mackey: 
Three NEW liners 23094 (and Sub. 1)—Alabama Rock Asphalt, Inc., vs. A. & S. Ry, 
: et al. 
DNAS all 33,000 tons yr org ge: Go twee ba ape ) sete 
+ s win 8S. Hu o. m. F. Huff, owner) vs. . Sou. R, 
in size : et al. ~s 
om eee, | >. + soneeinee age — 
n oO. n re excess income of Oneida 
S. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA tie a. a 
July 7—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Koebel: 
s S. PENNSYLVANIA a ae Sub. : and 2)—Union Oil Co. of Calif. et al. vs. 0.-W.R 
me . Co. et al. 
{tinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- July 7—Lima, O.—Examiners Hanson and Glenn: 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 23220—Solar Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
H co i 1 ili E " July 7—Madison, Wis.—Examiners Wilson & McCoy: 
Francisco —. a — 13 _ — 23438—Conklin & Sons Co., Inc., vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. 
to-Coast in eit erdirection. Thoroughly mo ern freig! t July 7—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Gwynn: 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special —a Eagle Oil and Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 23342—National Paper Box Co. vs. C. R. L & P. Ry. et al. 
its July 7—Sedalia, Mo.—Examiner Snider: 
Proposed Sailing Dates: 23424—E. H. Milton & Sons et al. vs. A. & S. R. R. et al. 
23429 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Moerschel Co. et al. vs. A. & E. RR, 
Eastbound from et al. 
Westbound from New York San Francisco—Los Angeles July 7—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
Ponneyiventa July 2 Aue. 4 pee. -- aay » o—_ .' 23096—Charles S. Walton & Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. 
California....July ug. ennsyivania.July pt. July 7—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Weems and Coyle: 
Virginia......Aug. 2 Sept.j13 California ....Aug. 9 Sept. 20 23379—Grand Trunk Western R. R. vs. P. M. Ry. et al. 


from Los Angeles 2nd day following July 7—Augusta, Ga.—Examiner Molster: 
in 


ance No. 8125—Application W. V. Griffin and H. W. Purvis as 


oie rd receivers of Ga. & Fla. R. R. for authority to abandon certain 
anama sacipje Jine Sica Gos 
July 8—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiners Paulson and Mackey: 


1. & S. H62 (and ist supplemental order)—Glass (plate, polished, 
vy ALL NEW STEAMERS - wired), from, to, and between points in southern territory and from 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY Okmulgee, Okla., to Memphis, Tenn., and New Orleans, La. 
. July 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
Fives’ ped St.) Tel. Chelsea 6760 Tel, Digby 9840 thal 19957—Northwestern Ohio Lime Manufacturers et al. vs. Pa. R. R. 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State Street et al. (and cases grouped therewith) (further hearing solely in 








Philadelphia, Public Ledger[Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Com- respect of rates on fiuxing lime having no value for chemical or 
San Peaneioa, 311 California St. merce Bldg. building purposes). 
Los Angeles, Central Bldg. July 8—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 


22959—Stone Mountain Granite Corp. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 


WORLD WIDE FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


Davis Bros. Stone Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


o- 8—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Gwynn: 
10 4 SHIPS. Frequent sail- 

















acquire control of W. Md. Ry. by purchase of capital stock. 
July 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hays: 
Valuation No. 741—Ft. Worth Belt Ry. (further hearing). 


July 9—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 7556—St. L., S. F. & T. Ry. operation. 
Finance No. 7547—C. R. I. & G. Ry. construction, etc. 
Finance No. 7623—Ft. W. & D. N. Ry. Proposed construction. 
Finance No. 7518—Clinton-O.-W. R. Co. of Tex. construction. 


July 9—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 
23142—Florida Menhaden Co. vs. A. N. R. R. et al. 
July 9—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiners Hanson and Glenn: 
23310—Amos Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
a oor Sub. 1 and 2)—Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. 
et al. 
July 9—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Gwynn: 
a ge Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 
* a o*, 1)—Arcady Farms Milling Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S.F. 
y. et al. 
* 23437 (Sub. 2)—Southwestern Millers’ League et al. vs. A. T. & §. 
F. Ry. et al 


July 9—Joplin, Mo.—Examiner Snider: 
2 Arbuthnot Oil Co. vs. M. P. R. R. 


July 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
23370—United States Tile & Marble Co., Inc., vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
July 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Colvin: 
23149—-Naval Stores Corporation of N. Y. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 
23232—Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. 
July 9—Lansing, Mich.—Examiners Weems and Coyle: 
2 >” ‘eee Fruit & Produce Exchange et al. vs. A. A. R.B 
et al. 
say 10—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Davis: 
inance No. 7363—Application of Yates & West Texas Ry. for au- 
thority to construct a line of railroad in Upton, Crockett and 
Pecos counties, Tex. (further hearing). 


July 10—Chicago, Ill.—Examiners Wilson & McCoy: 
28—James B. Clow & Sons et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
July 10—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Koebel: 

1. & S. 3456 (and first sup. order)—Transcontinental class and com, 
modity rates between the Pacific coast territory and Peninsula 0 
Florida. 

July 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Colvin: , 

23917 (and Sub. 1 to 5, incl.)—Phoenix Utility Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et #. 

July 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 7353—Long Island R. Co. Abandonment. 
22493—Houston Belt & Terminal Ry. vs. T. & N. O. R 






National Zinc Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
July 8—Hazleton, Pa.—Examiner Colvin: 
23214—Power City Produce Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. et al. 
July 8—Washington, D. C.—Assistant Director Burnside: 
Finance No. 7415—Application P. & W. Va. Ry. for authority to 
ings. Many special- 
ized types of carriers. Low 
insurance rates. Fast Mail 
liners. Care and skill in han- 
dling. Prompt forwarding. 













These are some of the factors 
which enable us to render the 
shipper a service of unusual merit. 






INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


A. C. FETTEROLF, Wien Fonsifons, Freight Traffic 
No. 1 Broadway, New York 


J. D. ROTH, W. T. M., 18@ No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 












PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Especial attention te rate and railroad —AnD— 
+ generail CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL) 


y. 
1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Bidg. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 6LAIMS 


THOMAS M. WOODWARD 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 

Formerly Attorney for the Director General 

of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner 

for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Transportation Building, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FEDERAL 74xme 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDIN CHICAGO, ILL. 


HARRY C. BARNES 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Specializing in cases before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and State Commissions 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
(Member of Supreme Court Bar) 
307 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


a a 2.3, ot, | MANGHUM, MANGHUM & SHANDS 
HITT, MILLER, CAIN & MUNSON| "=s=ertation Bulding, Washington, D. 0 


Attorneys at Law 


terstate Cemmerce and Federal 
Tax Matters a Specialty 
Union Trust Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 


J. K. MOORE 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
502-8 Petroleum Building 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Specializing in Rate aud Other Transpertation 











JOS. C. COLQUITT 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Freight Classification Matters 
Interstate Commerce and 
Departmental Practice 


810 Eighteenth St. WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Frank A. Leffingwell Dick Dixon 


LEFFINGWELL & DIXON 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION 
AND VALUATION CASES 


Nineteenth Fleer, Santa Fe Bidg., Dallas, Texas 


GEORGE H. PARKER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
TRANSPORTATION ANALYST 
Unien Trust Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


Formerly Assistant to Director General of Rail- 
roads, and Comptroller United States R. R. Adm. 


BRAINERD W. LA TOURETTE 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Specializing in practice before Interstate 
Commerce and State Commissiens 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
PAUL BROWN BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


H. E. ——, ferme 
United States DP’ 


JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


LAWYER AND 
COMMERCE ATTORNEY 


11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephene Randelph 0844 











THOMAS L. PHILIPS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Especial attention te matters befere Inter- 
state Cemmerce and Federal Trade Cemmis- 
siens, rates, price fixing and valuatien. 

PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 


Liberty Central Trust Ce. Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WARREN H. WAGNER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
Fermerly Assistant Chief Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 









DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC 


AND COMMERCE EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 
BISHOP & BAHLER T. D. GEOGHEGAN 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
All Traffic and Transpertation Matters COMMERCE SPECIALIST 
terstate Commerce Matters Before State and Federal 


and State Cemmissien Cases 
. LLINGSWORTH 

= , B. oo Commissions and Departments 

TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Censelidatiens and Valuatiens 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TRUCKING 


EST. 1857 


JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 SOUTH CANAL ST.—TEL. STATE 3694 


CHICAGO 














LEONARD’S GUIDE 


i 
FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 


Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 
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Jarke: 


WAREHOUSES 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 
oe Sh tt Az cae, acne cee, Bena maul, tena 


into buildings 
and hi for ol deliveries ~ obtainable insurance rates. Every 
— 1 a fealty tor (A A-- 
ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Cempany 
Terminal Way and Carsen Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 


ST. LOUIS — THE 49TH STATE — MO. 





A COMPLETE SERVICE 
for the warehousing and 
distribution of me rchandise 
to Illinois pots. 


ILLINOIS 
pestur 


Storers, Distsibutore 
Forwarders 
General Merchandise 
Pool Car Distribution 


Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 
BETWEEN 


Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 


SAILINGS: 


From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. . ..... Mondays and Thursdays 


Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





UNION CITY O,-o WATERBURT 
BEACON FALLScCOMAUGATUCK 
ANSONIA 
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-~, 1i1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
inance No. 7431—Application New York Central R. Co. for au- 
thority to abandon its Hinckley Branch in Oneida County, N, y 
July 11—Washington, D. C—Examiner Curtis: i 
22880—International Paper Co. vs. N. Ry. et al. 
July 11—Shreveport, La.—Examiners Paulson and Mackey: 
Fourth Section Application No. 13538, filed by La. & Ark Ry 
(Further hearing.) oh 
July 11—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiners Hanson and Glenn: 
23043—Russell Fortune, Inc., et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23059—Central Veneer Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
July 11—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Snider: 
22906 (and Sub. 1)—Barnsdall Refineries, Inc., 


et al. 
23060—Root Refining Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. et al. 


July 11—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 

—e Dry Kiln Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. (further hear. 
ing). 

July 11—Chicago, Ill—Examiners Wilson & McCoy: 

18747 Dn Sub. 1)—George W. Pyott Sand & Gravel Co. et al. yg 
A. S. F. Ry. et al. (further hearing, for sole purpose of 
Scoameeen evidence of which shipments, if any, were overcharged, 
and amount of such overcharge). 

July 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Colvin: 

23304—Sam Rosenthal et al. vs. A. B. & A. Ry., B. L. Bugg, re. 

ceiver et al. 


July 12—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiners Hanson and Glenn: 
23197—-Hydraulic-Press Brick Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 

July 12—New Orleans, La.—Examiners Paulson and Mackey: 
23237—Scott & Bros. vs. T. & N. O. R. R. et al. 


July 12—Topeka, Kans. —Ezaminer Gwynn: 
23434—W. A. L. Thompson Hardware Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry, 


vs. Mid. Valley R. R 


et al. 
July 12—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Colvin: 

23285—Ichabod T. Williams & Sons vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

rd 14—San Francisco, Calif.—Attorney-Examiner Disque: 
ourth Section Application No. 14080 of Agent H. G. Toll. 
July 14—Baton Rouge, La.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance No. 8179—Joint Application of M. P. R. R. and N. 0. 7, 
& M. Ry. for authority to operate under trackage rights over 
railroad of La. Ry. & Navi. Co. between Baton Rouge and New 
Orleans, La., and to acquire a one-half interest in said line. 


14—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiners Weems & Coyle: 
540—Manistee & Northeastern Ry. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 
July 14—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Fuller: 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern cases (canned goods) (and cases 
grouped therewith) (upon question of lawful rates for application 
to transportation of canned goods, in straight and mixed carloads, 
between all points embraced by said proceeding). 


~— 14—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Colvin: 
347 (and Sub. 1)—Brunswick-Balke Collender Co. et al. vs. D. L. 
& W. R. R. et al. 


July 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
23136—North American Cement Corp. vs. B. & O. R. R. 
July 14—New Orleans, La.—Examiners Paulson and Mackey: 
1. & S. 3459 (and ist sup. order)—Cullet (broken glass), from, to, 
and between points in southern territory. 
July 14—Cincinnati, O.—Examiners Hanson and Glenn: 
23279 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Jos. Denunzio Fruit Co. et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. Ry. et al. 
July 14—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Snider: 
23063—Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
July 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiners Wilson and McCoy: 
23038—Cut Stone Contractors’ Association of Chicago et al. vs. C. 
I & L. Ry. et al. 
July 14—Orlando, Fla.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 
23196 (and Sub. 1)—Forest Garden Farms, Inc., vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 
a A 14—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Koebel: ' 
39—Traffic Service Corporation et al. ys. Central California Trac- 
tion Co. et al. 
July 15—St. Petersburg, Fla.—Examiners Macomber and Simmons: 
23272—-Harrison Hardware & Furniture Co. ys. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
July 15—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Gwynn: 
20623—Cartan & Jeffrey Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. (further 
hearing). 
July 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Colvin: 
23395—National Carbide Sales Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
Jay 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Conway 
—— 3906—Excess income of St. fo Belt Ry. (further 
earing 





FOR SALE—Cheap in lots of 5 or more, 200 Tengwall Tariff 
Binders, 4 prongs for standard punchings. Excellent condition. Ad- 
dress O. R. T. 292, care Traffic World, Chicago, IIl. 





WANTED—Traffic men who are willing to save time and money 
by using standard printed forms. Straight and order bills of lading, 
claim forms, car record sheets, car order forms, etc. Send for free 
catalogue and sample sheets. The Traffic Service Corporation, Mer- 
chandise Department, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, IIl. 


THRU RATES AND 
DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 
v fi TOM London and Norwich, Conn. 


C. F.A., W.T.L., Inter-Mountain, 
to South and Southwest 


CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
BY OUR OWN MOTOR TRUCKS UTC ngAT LORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


ow SEWETT CITY 











YORK 
SOUTH BOAT AND RAIL THAMES RIVER LINE, INC., PIER 32 E. R., NEW YORK CITY, ERNEST E. FUCHS, President 
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